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CHAPTER XXX. 
‘RED HAND.’ 


ANGELO’s capacity for surprise had 
not been so utterly exhausted but 
that the sudden appearance of 
Jocelyn on such a scene and at 
such a moment started fresh emo- 
tions of amazement. Nor did the 
apparition so completely scatter 
his presence of mind but that he 
remembered how undesirable it 
was to have Jocelyn made aware 
of the existence of Charles Scarlett. 
He felt much inclined to wish that 
the enemies who were hunting 
Jocelyn had been lucky enough to 
run him to earth before he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the protection 
of Alexander and his friends. He 
had no alternative now, however, 
but to acknowledge the acquaint- 
anceship so unexpectedly thrust 
upon him, and he therefore ans- 
wered Jocelyn’s greeting with cold 
civility. 

‘I’ve been singularly unfortu- 
nate since I saw you last, Volney,’ 
Jocelyn again broke out. * Every 
damned thing has gone wrong with 

VOL, IX. 


me. I had to go into a sort of re- 
treat until that confounded explo- 
sion, caused by your amiable friend 
Verpool’s treason, should have 
done its worst; for, by Jove, San 
Francisco would have been just as 
hot for me as New York. Some 
cursed misfortune sent me out to 
the mining regions, where I fancied 
I might have struck a streak of 
good luck, as they say. I made a 
fortune that way in ’49 and ’so, 
doing smart financial business for 
the lucky diggers. God, what a 
chance that was! and what a 
career I had before me then, if I 
had only played my cards better ! 
It wasn’t my luck this time—and 
those damned fellows yonder said 
I tried to cheat them—and you 
know the rest. Is old Verpool 
here ?” 

‘No; Ihaven’t seen Mr. Verpool 
for months.’ 

‘But you are prospecting and 
speculating out here for him? 
Look here, Volney: the life I’ve 
been lately leading makes a man 
as savage as a wolf. I hate all 
this sort of thing, and it fell on me 
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just when I thought I was on the 
eve of getting back to civilisation, 
by God! I blame old Verpool 
for much of it, and if he were here 
it would give me some comfort to 
finish up the work with him which 
you interrupted in New York. You 
can’t have any idea of the infernal 
sense of degradation a gentleman 
feels in this kind of life. You know 
I am a gentleman, don’t you—or 
that I was?” 

‘I know what you were, Mr. 
Jocelyn; and there are reasons 
which make me at least anxious to 
forget, if possible, what you are.’ 

‘Stop! cried Jocelyn in a savage 
tone, and with a face that grew 
livid with anger, and he seized 
Volney’s arm; ‘tell me who hat 
is! God in heaven! I can’t be 
mistaken —that is Ae!’ That is 
Charles Scarlett !” 

‘Keep these two from meeting,’ 
cried Angelo to Alexander, ‘at any 
cost !’ 

It was too late. Alexander, who 
had not been near enough to hear 
any part of the previous dialogue, 
looked merely bewildered. Charles 
Scarlett was seen slowly approach- 
ing. Angelo interposed between 
Dysart and him, and endeavoured 
to prevent Dysart from passing. 

‘I see it all now” the latter cried; 
‘I see it all! You, Volney fellow, 
were sent out on an expedition by 
Judith Scarlett to bring her precious 
husband home. That’s the game; 
but I'll spoil it. God, this repays 
me for all! Let me go, you lying 
lackey! And he broke from Angelo 
and stood right before Charles 
Scarlett. 

For the moment the latter did 
not recognise him. Years and 
obesity, and now dust and dis- 
order, had done heavy work with 
Dysart. The latter touched his 
hat with ferocious affectation of 
politeness, and said: 

‘So we do meet again, Mr. 
Charles Grey Scarlett, after all, 


and it is here then that you have 
been skulking all these years. 
Don’t you know me ? 

Scarlett started at first, out of 
mere surprise to hear his name 
mentioned ; a name by which he 
had not once been addressed for 
more than seventeen long years. 
Then he looked keenly and quite 
composedly at the man confront- 
ing him, and said: 

‘I can hardly say that I should 
have recognised you, but I presume 
you can enly be—’ 

‘Yes, Iam he. I knew you at 
the first glance. You have had all 
your usual good luck. Years have 
not done you much harm. Yes, I 
am Thomas Thynne Dysart; I 
am the man whom you contrived 
to hunt out of Parliament, and 
whose wife you seduced. | Gentle- 
men all, this man has been my 
worst enemy; he is the seducer of 
my wife.’ 

‘Gentlemen all,’ said Scarlett 
calmly, ‘this man’s wife lived and 
died a pure and innocent woman. 
I can prove it even to him.’ 

‘You lie! screamed Jocelyn. 
‘You were always a liar with your 
sham sobriety and sanctity. Your 
existence was a living lie.’ 

Scarlett’s face was terrible to 
see ; while Dysart, standing close 
up to him and with fists clenched, 
yelled this language into his ears. 
All the natural passion of man- 
hood, and of a peculiarly sensitive 
and emotional nature, were strug- 
gling within Scarlett against the 


pleadings and the pressure of a’ 


self-discipline which for years he 
had taught himself to regard as 
man’s highest duty. He was a 
strong man. His life of rugged 
labour and open air had added 
every year new power to his limbs 
and sinews. He could with per- 
fect ease have crushed between 
his arms the life from out Jocelyn’s 
bloated body. 

‘Never heed him,’ Alexander 
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interposed. 
man, whoever ye are—’ 

‘I don’t heed him, Alexander,’ 
said Scarlett at last, recovering 


‘Look here, my fine 


completely his self-control. ‘I 
never harmed the man; for a 
long time I tried in vain to serve 
him.’ 

‘You think to sneak back to 
London and be a successful man 
there again, and be welcomed to 
your wife’s bosom. By God, you 
sha’n’t! Heaven or the devil—I 
don’t care which—has brought me 
here to stop you on your way. 
You shall die here, Scarlett, by my 
hand; or you shall finish up all 
the evil you have done me by 
taking my life. Come, will you 
fight me here like a man, shot for 
shot, until one of us falls dead ? 

‘Dysart, I'll not fight with you. 
I don’t fight; and of all men in 
the world you are the last— 

‘Ha, coward, coward —O 
coward ! 

‘My friends here,’ Scarlett said, 
‘know perfectly well whether I 
have ever hesitated to risk my life 
where I thought I was doing right. 
They know whether I am a coward. 
Even if they didn’t, I had rather 
bear their unjust contempt than 
stand justly contemptible in my 
own eyes. I don’t mean to fight 
you, Dysart.’ 

A new figure suddenly thrust 
itself in upon the scene. Paul, 
the brother of Agnes Revington, 
had kept aloof from his fellows 
for some little time, anxious per- 
haps to avoid the parting scene 
with Scarlett. But some straggling 
member of the community, meet- 
ing him as he wandered idly over 
the prairie, had told him that some- 
thing remarkable was going on, 
and he hastened back, and arrived 
just in time to hear Scarlett call 
the fugitive by the name of Dysart 
and refuse to fight him. In an in- 
stant Paul thrust aside every one 
who stood between, and planted 
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himself face to face with Dysart. 

Paul was slender and sinewy; in 
mere weight Dysart might almost 
have crushed him. Butas he stood 
there with his gray eyes flashing, 
his teeth set, and his fair hair flung 
back from his forehead, there was 
an overmastering energy about him 
which gave him for the moment 
the foremost place in the scene, 
and made all others seem as though 
they had been cast into the back- 
ground. Angelo drew his breath 
with difficulty, so intense was his 
anxiety for what was next to come; 
and even at that moment, and in 
features that burned with all the 
white heat of half-suppressed pas- 
sion, he could see a wonderful re- 
semblance to the fair firm beauty 
of Isolind’s face. 

‘Are you Thomas Dysart?’ Paul 
said, in a voice made low by the 
very depth of its passion. ‘ Has 
Heaven really sent you here ?” 

Dysart looked at him with a 
kind of contemptuous wonder. 

‘Are you Thomas Dysart, the 
husband of Agnes Revington? 
Paul asked again. 

‘Iam. What the devil’s that to 
you?’ was the ferocious answer. 

‘I am Agnes Revington’s bro- 
ther, and blessed be God who has 
brought you here! I have the first 
claim on your life! I'll fight you, 
Dysart, scoundrel, swindler, profli- 
gate though you are—outcast from 
all society where honour or truth 
is cared for—I'll fight you and kill 
you !’ 

And Paul struck Dysart a fierce 
blow in the breast, which made 
the heavy adventurer recoil and 
stagger. 

For the first time since we have 
had the privilege of seeing him, 
Dysart-Jocelyn seemed to lose the 
brazen self-possession of his effron- 
tery. Some faint ghost of a feel- 
ing of conscience may perhaps 

have even yet lingered within him, 
and made him for a moment to 
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quail. He did indeed strike me- 
chanically back at his assailant, 
but there was in his face and man- 
ner a momentary gleam of some- 
thing like abasement and trepida- 
tion. Meantime Angelo and two 
or three of the spectators inter- 
posed, and kept Paul and Dysart 
apart. 

* No, no,’ said Alexander, throw- 
inground Paul's shoulders a friendly 
arm, with a strength in it which no 
one would have expected from his 
years, ‘ we'll have no fighting here. 
What’s gone wrong with ye, Paul, 
my brother, that ye set such an 
example ?” 

‘If you are really my wife’s bro- 
ther,’ Dysart exclaimed, ‘I want 
no quarrel with you. Go and be 
damned your own way! But I 
have an old quarrel to settle with 
him, and, by God, he shall fight 
me !’ 

He rushed towards Scarlett, who 
stood with perfect composure. Be- 
fore Angelo, Alexander, or any 
other could interpose, Dysart was 
close upon his adversary. But Scar- 
lett put out one hand and grasped 
his savage enemy by the chest, and 
kept him thus ata distance, purple 
and foaming with rage. Dysart 
could neither advance farther nor 
break away. 

‘Will you fight ?’ he roared. 

‘I will not. Now listen to me 
for the last time, Dysart. You 
know well that, even according to 
the false code of honour which 
used to prevail in England, you 
have long since forfeited all claim 
to be allowed to fight or to feast 
with men of character. Out here, 
men only fight those whom they 
want to kill, and I don’t want to 
kill you. I don’t fight! I have 
sins to atone for and wrongs to re- 
pair ifI can. Go away, and mend 
your life if you can. Do what you 
will, I'll not fight with you !’ 

He pushed Jocelyn from him, 
apparently with the lightest possi- 
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ble exertion of force ; and yet such 
was the muscle of that arm, long 
inured to severe labour, that the 
outcast staggered several paces 
back. Jocelyn set his teeth, and 
for a moment hell-fire flashed in his 
dark cruel eyes, and his teeth glit- 
tered like those of a hunted wolf. 

‘Then die like a coward! he 
yelled, ‘and carry your hypocrisy 
down to hell! 

Scarlett had already turned away. 
Jocelyn was standing nearly alone. 
Alexander and Angelo still kept 
their friendly pressure on Paul, who 
now seemed the fiercest and most 
dangerous of the company. All 
looked after Scarlett; but his reso- 
lute determination not to fight, and 
the manly strength which secured 
him from insolent outrage, seemed 
to banish all thought of danger in 
his direction. Noone dreamed for 
a moment of what was coming. 
The scene was still lighted by the 
sun about to sink, and the trees be- 
hind Jocelyn cast their black fan- 
tastic shadows on the grass. He 
stood there, dark against the sun- 
set, a hideous, ominous blot upon 
the fading, glorious light. Alex- 
ander, Angelo, Paul, and four or 
five others were together in a group. 
Suddenly two loud reports, follow- 
ing each other in quick succession, 
rang out from where Jocelyn stood, 
and the adventurer was for a mo- 
ment lost to the eyes of the spec- 
tators in a little cloud of smoke. 
Angelo distinctly saw Scarlett stop 
and turn quickly round, as if gazing 
with the same surprise as all the 
rest at the place whence the sound 
had come, and was for an instant 
in doubt whether it was Jocelyn 
who had fired, or whether he had 
fired at any of the party, or attempt- 
ed to kill himself. But before An- 
gelo could rush forward, he saw 
Scarlett sway and reel and fall pros- 
trate on the grass; and Jocelyn, with 
a fierce hurrah of gratified ven- 
geance, flung his now empty revol- 
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ver high in air, and, thrusting his 
hands deep into his pockets, swag- 
gered towards the spot whither all 
were rushing. 

Angelo first reached the fallen 
man, and raised his head. A packet 
of papers, which Scarlett had held 
in his left hand, had dropped from 
his relaxing grasp, and lay on the 
grass near him. Scarlett made two 
or three gasping efforts to speak, 
but could not articulate a word. 
Then he motioned eagerly and con- 
vulsively towards the papers on the 
ground, and his struggle for utter- 
ance grew fearful to look at; and 
then a shiver passed through him, 
his arms sank, his head dropped 
back on Angelo’s knee, his lower 
jaw fell with a sigh or groan, and 
Lady Judith is a widow, and knows 
it not. The career so suddenly 
checked at its splendid rising is 
never to be resumed ; all old griev- 
ances vanish, all old enmities are 
avenged, all hopes are finished, and 
Charles Scarlett is dead. His ene- 


my had found him out and killed 
him. 
Three or four seized Jocelyn. He 


made no effort at resistance. The 
first words he spoke were : 

“Is the fellow dead ?” 

Paul drew a revolver, and ex- 
claiming, ‘ He is dead, assassin, and 
you shall follow him !’ was about to 
fire point-blank at Dysart, who still 
betrayed no sign whatever of any 
emotion but that of exulting and 
gratified revenge. Alexander seized 
Paul’s arm and forced it down. 

‘Nay, nay,’ he said; ‘assassin 
he is, and shall have assassin’s 
punishment ; but he shall have the 
formality of a trial anyhow. It will 
all come to the same thing in the 
end, Paul; but the fellow sha’n’t 
go into the other world to boast 
that we sent him off without giving 
him a chance of saying a word in 
his own behalf. Here, lads, lend 
a hand and tie this red-handed 
murderer’s wrists.’ 
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‘You needn't trouble yourselves 
to tie me,’ Jocelyn coolly said. ‘I 
have emptied my revolver, I have 
no way of defending myself, and 
I’m not exactly the build forrunning 
away. I suppose I am atthe mercy 
of you fellows, and I don’t care a 
curse what you do with me. I 
would have given ten years of my 
life when it was worth having for 
the pleasure of killing 47m ; and if 
you'll oblige me so far of your great 
courtesy as to let me have just one 
final look at him, to satisfy me that 
I have really done the thing com- 
pletely, I shall be entirely at your 
honourable service. Just one look, 
if you please.’ 

With his usual insolent swagger 
he was approaching the dead body 
of his victim, but Alexander cried 
out: 

‘Drag him away, and tie him up 
in yon cabin, until we have time to 
come tohim! Deeds of blood find 
no countenance with us; a short 
shrift and a long rope will be his 
reward ! 

Twoorthree of the brethren bound 
Jocelyn tightly, and he was dragged 
with little ceremony into one of the 
log houses. 

The body of Scarlett was carried 
tenderly and lovingly into the hut 
which had been his, and where he 
had passed so many years of quie- 
tude and of penitence. It was laid 
there decently upon the bed. An- 
gelo could not but admire the noble 
contour of the massive head and 
the serene handsome face; the 
powerful, graceful, statuesque frame, 
the very perfection of that robust 
manhood which belongs to the finest 
type of what we call the English 
gentleman. Other emotions An- 
gelo could hardly be said to have. 
His mind was not calm enough to 
allow him to feel sorrow for the 
wasted career, for the great heart 
of the man who lay dead. The 
events of the day had become only 
like those of some terrible sensa- 
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tion drama, or the weird incidents 
of a ghastly dream. Angelo could 
not yet recognise them and feel 
them as sober inexorable realities. 

Jocelyn had wasted a_ shot. 
Either of his bullets would have 
done the work. One had lodged 
in the neck, one in the chest. The 
whole College of Surgeons could 
have done nothing in the case but 
look on and see the victim die. 

Angelo was left alone fora while 
in the hut with the dead man. A 
kerosene lamp was burning there, 
and by that light the young man 
half-unconsciously examined the 
packet of papers, which at Scar- 
lett’s latest motion he had lifted 
from the grass. The package con- 
tained two envelopes, one sealed 
and addressed to ‘Lady Judith 
Scarlett,’ the other unsealed, and 
having Angelo’s own name written 
on it. This envelope contained 
two or three separate papers. An- 
gelo did not then stop to read 
them, but made them up carefully 
in the envelope, and put the whole 
package in an inner and well-pro- 
tected pocket in the breast of his 
coat. 

A step was heard on the thresh- 
old, and Paul entered. 

‘Come with me,’ the latter grave- 
ly said. ‘You are about to see a 
strange sight, if anything can seem 
strange to you after what has al- 
ready passed under your eyes.’ 

Angelo rose to follow him ; but 
Revington (we may call him by his 
real name) stopped for a moment 
and bent over the bed where the 
dead body lay, and gazed sadly and 
at first silently at it. 

* There’s a great spirit gone !’ he 
said at last. ‘A noble career was 
marred in Aim. I never knew of 
a finer nature, Mr. Volney, and yet 
misfortune seemed to pursue him 
and all who were bound up with 
him. How many victims! Three 
at least—victims, Mr. Volney, of 
our English society and our social 


marriages ! One purer than he was 
a victim before him. May they 
never meet in the other world to 
be tortured by the struggle between 
love and law again! He was too 
strong to be Society’s faithful bond 
slave, not strong enough to be her 
master ; and so he wasted his life 
away, and lies murdered by the 
meanest of his enemies! Come, 
now, and see how justice is dealt 
out to murderers among us.’ 

Paul strode out of the hut, and 
Angelo mechanically followed him. 
They walked in silence across the 
prairie towards Alexander’s dwell- 
ing. ‘The homes of the brothers 
stood each apart and isolated ; not 
arranged in any manner so as to 
form streets, but every one planted 
according to the taste or the whim 
of its owner, and adorned after his 
fancy. Paul’s cabin was a square 
naked structure of logs. Alex- 
ander’s had an extensive garden 
of flowers and vegetables round 
it. ‘The visitor entered through 2 
pretty wooden gate, in a paling 
which encircled the whole, and he 
passed along a walk between beds 
of fragrant flowers to reach the 
door. The purple evening light 
yet glowed among masses of dark 
clouds—‘ black Vesper’s pageants.’ 
In a moment night will have come. 
In this region there is hardly any 
twilight known. The sun falls down 
rather than sinks, and then comes 
darkness. 

Angelo followed Paul into Alex- 
ander’s dwelling, and there he saw 
indeed a strange spectacle. The 
one room of which the hut consist- 
ed was crowded by the presence 
of the whole community. ‘Two or 
three kerosene lamps, some brought 
from other cottages, gave their dull 
smoky light to the place, and added 
their stifling vapours to the density 
of the atmosphere, which even the 
open windows and the night air 
could not wholly purify. Alexander 
sat at one end of the room, evi- 
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dently having assumed the func- 
tions of judge. Six of the brethren, 
among whom were all the American 
members, seated some on logs and 
some on stools, acted as a jury. 
Two or three others stood beside 
and behind Chesterfield Jocelyn, 
who, at the nearer end of the room, 
as Paul and Angelo entered, was 
put up to take his trial. The first 
words that fell upon Angelo’s ears 
were in the harsh and strident tones 
of the prisoner. 

‘I decline to plead before this 
sort of tribunal. Play out any buf- 
foonery you like, but don’t expect 
an English gentleman to take any 
part in it.’ 

* Man,’ said Alexander solemnly, 
‘your life depends as much upon 
the issue of this trial here as if you 
were before the most pompous 
assize court in England. ‘Think 
of that, and if ye can defend your- 
self, do so. If yon jury finds ye 
guilty, no power on earth can pro- 
long your life for four-and-twenty 
hours !” 

Jocelyn only shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and said, ‘Go on.’ 

‘Who accuses this man?’ Alex- 
ander asked. 

‘IT accuse him.’ The words came 
out in Revington’s deep stern ac- 
cents, and he pushed his way for- 
ward and confronted the prisoner. 
The eyes of the two men met, and 
Jocelyn’s sank for a moment. ‘Then 
Jocelyn looked up and said: 

‘I can save this honourable and 
learned court some time and trou- 
ble. It is hardly worth the while 
of the eminent judge and the highly 
intelligent jury whom I have the 
honour to see before me—it’s hard- 
ly worth their while to try the ques- 
tion whether 2 man has a nose on 
his face. We needn’t have wit- 
nesses called to prove what we have 
all seen.’ 

‘Then you plead guilty 

* Pardon, most righteous judge ; 
I don’t do anything of the kind. 
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I assume that I am charged with 
murder, and I utterly deny having 
committed any murder. But I killed 
Charles Scarlett ——I don’t know 
what idiotic name you choose to 
call him here—I killed him; and 
if it were to do again, I would do 
it again, if all the rowdies in Cali- 
fornia were ready to murder me by 
lynch law for doing it. Iam proud 
of having killed him! I gave the 
fellow a chance he didn’t deserve 
when I offered to fight him—as 
you all saw and heard—and he 
wouldn't fight, and then I killed 
him. He seduced my wife; and 
I was resolved that, whenever or 
wherever we met, I would kill him, 
or he should kill me.’ 

A sort of murmur denoting some- 
thing like sympathy or approval 
ran round the jury. Jocelyn’s fierce 
assumption of the character and 
rights of an injured husband ap- 
pealed sharply to the sympathies 
of the stern men who listened to 
him. Jocelyn saw his chance and 
his advantage, and a sudden hope 
flashed up within him. 

‘Is there any one of you,’ he de- 
manded vehemently, ‘who wouldn’t 
have done the same? Is there 
anywhere a creature with the heart 
of a man who wouldn’t have done 
it? Ifthe man I killed was your 
friend, I am sorry for you, but he 
was my enemy. He had done me 
the worst possible wrong, and I 
would have killed him if he were 
clinging to the horns of the altar! 
My life is in your hands, of course, 
and you can murder me if you will; 
but I did only what every man-has 
a right to do, and I am not afraid 
to die.’ 

Alexander looked doubtfully 
first at the jury and then at Paul. 
He grieved deeply for Scarlett; but 
he had always assumed that Scar- 
lett sought exile for the sake ot 
expiation, and it was not impossible 
that he might have thus wronged 
Jocelyn, years ago. Certainly Joce- 
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lyn appeared to be passionately in 
earnest, and he had offered his vic- 
tim the chances of open fight ; and 
Alexander did not see his way to 
a capital conviction, by such a jury, 
ofa man who even after many years 
should thus enforce the wild justice 
of revenge. 

Jocelyn’s eyes were sparkling with 
hope and triumph. In another mo- 
ment the rude extemporised court 
of justice would probably have been 
dissolved, and the prisoner would 
have been free ; but Paul, who had 
been watching Jocelyn with an ex- 
pression of blended curiosity and 
contempt, coolly interposed with 
the words : 

‘There is no truth in what this 
man says. His wife was my sister, 
whom he brutally ill-treated ; and 
she was as good and pure as she 
was unhappy.’ 

‘Can you prove that?’ Alexander 
asked. 

‘He can’t prove it,’ Jocelyn ex- 
claimed. ‘I pity his feelings, as 
he was her brother; but she ran 
away with Scarlett, the man I killed.’ 

‘She never did ! Paul answered 
fiercely. ‘She fled from 47s house 
because he was a scoundrel, and 
she tried to put herself under the 
protection of her worthless brother 
—myself—and she died on the 
way! That’s her whole history. 
The man whom Ae killed told me 
over and over again that he left 
England alone ; that he never saw 
her after leaving England; and that 
she was only too pure and virtuous 
for the life and the people who 
surrounded her !’ 

‘Is this supposed to be evidence? 
Is this quite regular? Jocelyn 
asked. 

‘We don’t profess to be govern- 
ed by the rules of the Old Bailey,’ 
Alexander coldly answered; ‘we 
only want to get at the truth.’ 

‘And is the truth supposed to 
be found in Scarlett’s own excuse 
for himself, told at second hand ?’ 
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‘We here knew the man you call 
Scarlett, and we know he couldn’t 
say anything but the truth. Any- 
thing 4e said we accept as evidence.’ 

‘Well, suppose it were true—as 
true as gospel—what’s that to me? 
I didn’t know it! I only knew that 
my wife left my house ; that Scarlett 
disappeared at the same time ; and 
that everybody believed they had 
gone together. Scarlett’s own wife 
believed it. Didn’t she, Mr. Vol- 
ney ?—that man there. If I was 
made the victim of a conspiracy 
and a puzzle, and left to believe 
that my wife had deserted me for 
him, and if I was driven half mad 
by the thought, am I to be held 
accountable ? am I to blame? 
Grant that this extraordinary tale, 
this pretty bit of Arcadian romance, 
is true—that she left her husband, 
and he left his wife, out of sheer 
innocence and virtue, and that my 
wife died in the very odour of sanc- 
tity—grant all this, if you like, but 
remember that / didn’t know any- 
thing of it. The whole thing is as 
new to me as it is to you.’ 

Some of the jury murmured a- 
gain. There was another chance 
for Jocelyn, and he saw it. 

* How say you ? the judge asked, 
addressing the accuser. 

‘I say that this is not new to 
him. I say that he knew all about 
it, and that he no more believed 
his wife had gone away with Scar- 
lett than I did. I say more than 
that: I say that my sister left his 
house and took her baby with her, 
because he—that man there—her 
husband, endeavoured to traffic in 
her beauty and her misery, and to 
induce her to sell herself to Scar- 
lett—to buy her husband’s advance- 
ment at the price of her own dis- 
honour ” 

A groan or growl of astonish- 
ment and horror went round the 
room at this unexpected and terri- 
ble declaration. Every eye was 
turned upon Jocelyn. Even in the 
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dim and flickering light, all could 
see the change that had come over 
his face and expression. His lips 
quivered ; the muscles of his fore- 
head worked like the strings of a 
piano; a hot perspiration shone 
upon his bald temples, and for a 
moment he seemed unable to meet 
the steady gaze of Paul’s gray eyes. 
There were a few seconds of anxi- 
ous oppressive silence, and then 
the prisoner plucked up his courage 
again, and exclaimed : 

‘It’s a lie—all a base damnable 
lie! Let him prove it! Make him 
prove it, or leave it to me to make 
him retract it ? 

‘Do you want much more proof,’ 
Paul asked contemptuously, ‘ than 
was seen in his face when I made 
the charge against him? But I can 
bring some proof too, if you only 
give me a few moments tite to 
search for some papers which be- 
longed to Scarlett. Perhaps you 
know something of them?’ he ask- 
ed, suddenly addressing Angelo, 
who now for the first time found 
himself required to lay aside the 
part of mere listener. 

‘I have some papers which were 
meant to be given into my charge. 
One packet is addressed to myself, 
and unsealed ; the other is sealed 
and addressed to a lady in London. 
I can’t give that up.’ 

‘Will you let us see the other?” 

‘Give me a few minutes—I have 
not yet looked at any ofthe papers 
—and I will see whether I am at 
liberty to make any of their con- 
tents public.’ 

‘Quite right,’ Alexander approv- 
ingly remarked. ‘Let us suspend 
the proceedings for half an hour, 
till our friend gets time to look 
over his papers.’ 

‘ The prisoner has something to 
say,’ one of the jury interposed, 
observing that Jocelyn was making 
gestures as if about to speak. 

‘Only, most honoured judge, to 
beseech that I may not be sup- 
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posed guilty of contempt of court 
if I proceed to beguile the time by 
smoking a cigar.’ 

Without waiting for a reply, he 
took out a cigar, lighted it, and 
smoked away. His short hope was 
nearly gone, and he was beginning 
to assume the desperado again. But 
he glanced every now and then to 
where Angelo stood in a corner of 
the hut, reading some papers by 
the light of a smoking, sputtering, 
foul-smelling kerosene lamp. Some 
of the members of the court had 
left the hut, and were enjoying the 
sweet pure air of night and the 
sublime starlight outside. Within 
there was a profound silence, ex- 
cept for the impatient puffing of 
Jocelyn’s cigar. 

Angelo had glanced over the 
papers in the envelope addressed 
to himself, and satisfied himself 
quickly that justice to the dead 
man and to cthers excused and 
even demanded their production. 
He quietly left his corner, said a 
word or two to Paul, and put the 
papers into his hands. Paul looked 
at one of them—it was in a woman’s 
hand, and was all faded and yellow 
—with a gaze of profound sadness, 
and his hands trembled as they 
touched it. 

‘Out of the grave,’ he murmured 
to himself, ‘out of the grave, al- 
most, comes her testimony to con- 
vict him ! Little did she think when 
she wrote these lines that some day 
they would come to be his sentence 
of death! Ifshe could have thought 
that, poor girl, she never would 
have written them. No matter; 
my duty is quite clear to me.’ 

He spoke a few words to Alex- 
ander, and the odd little court of 
justice was soon reconstituted. 
Jocelyn still smoked his cigar ; but 
his eyes watched Angelo and Paul, 
and he drew little comfort from 
what he saw. 

Paul said: ‘I accuse this man 
of the murder of Charles Scarlett ! 
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I accuse him of murder because I 
can prove that he knew his wife 
had not gone away with Scarlett, 
and that he knew she left him be- 
cause he was urging her to dis- 
honour herself, that he might bene- 
fit by her shame! I have here a 
letter from his wife, which shows 
that this was the only reason why 
she left him, and that he knew it. 
He may see the letter if he will.’ 

Jocelyn held out his hand. Paul 
made his way towards him, and held 
a paper as if for him to read, while 
one of the spectators brought a 
lamp. 

‘ Pray permit me,’ Jocelyn said ; 
and he took the lamp in his own 
hand. ‘ This is a serious affair, you 
see, for me; it is a charge against 
my honour as a gentleman. Let me 
see if that really is my wife’s writ- 
ing.’ 

With a sudden dash he seized 
the paper, and, affecting to bring 
the light of the lamp more closely, 
that he might read it, he set the 
paper aflame. It shrivelled and 
blazed in an instant, and he let 
drop the burning, useless frag- 
ments. 

‘Pardon my awkwardness,’ he 
said with a sneer. ‘ My sight is not 
good. I hope the document was 
not very valuable ; it certainly was 
not in my wife’s handwriting.’ 

A terribly suspicious murmur ran 
round the room, and.some of the 
jurymen moved rather impatiently. 
They clearly were beginning to 
think the trial had lasted long 
enough. Jocelyn’s latest movement 
had been a complete mistake. That 
‘court’ could have made any allow- 
ance for man’s passion ; but it was 
utterly intolerant of knavery or 
trick. 

Paul quietly said : 

‘I expected something of the 
kind. I knew it. Therefore I 
didn’t endanger the letter which is 
of importance. He is quite right ; 
the paper he burned was not in his 
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wife’s handwriting. It was Scarlett’s 
own memorandum of facts and 
dates—valuable, perhaps, for other 
purposes, but to us now absolutely 
worthless. My sister’s letter I now 
hand up for the inspection of the 
court. It can be read to the pri- 
soner if he cares to hear it ; but we 
need not risk the placing of it in 
the hands which would have de- 
stroyed it.’ 

‘Stop! cried Jocelyn savagely, 
‘and let this mummery end! I 
made a false move, and my game 
is up—confound my stupid rash- 
ness! It was always my way— 
some cursed burst of impatience 
destroyed my prettiest plans! I 
don’t know what’s in that letter, 
and I don’t care now one cent. I 
knew perfectly well that my wife 
never went off with that fellow or 
anybody else. She hadn’t blood 
and marrow enough to commit sin! 
But I knew that he admired her, 
and that she loved him, and I hated 
them both for that ; and I did tell 
her that I cared nothing for her 
damned anatomical chastity, and 
that as she loved the fellow for 
herself, she had better turn him to 
some account forme! She wouldn’t, 
and I suppose he wouldn’t; and 
everybody always praised and ad- 
mired them, and denounced me. 
He might have had her and wel- 
come, if he would have paid me 
my price. As he had her heart, | 
he might have had her body too, 
forme! But he set himself up as 
a pure and lofty sort of person, 
and he affected to look on me with 
horror; and yet he did try to win 
her away, all the same. I always 
hated him, and then more than 
ever. I thank God, or the devil, 
who gave me the chance of killing 
him, and I want no more of your 
damned buffoonery! Murder me 
as soon as you like! I have killed 
him! Most wise and honoured 
judge’ (here Jocelyn suddenly re- 
sumed his familiar story of affected 
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and extravagant politeness), ‘ you 
may at once proceed to charge the 
jury, if such a formality prevails 
among you, and I shall be happy 
to hear you pass sentence !’ 

He put his cigar in his mouth 
and puffed at it again. He glared 
round the cottage, answering every 
eye that looked into his with a 
reckless and defiant stare. 

Angelo could not endure the 
scene any longer. He pushed his 
way out of the cottage and stood 
under the patient stars. His heart 
was throbbing fearfully, and he was 
growing sick at the thought of the 
other ghastly and hideous tragedy 
which he felt must be soon 
proaching. ‘There was to his un- 
accustomed senses something awful 
and even loathsome in the stern 
fierce composure and self-reliance 
with which the men inside had 
taken on themselves the right of 
ordaining life or death. Chester- 
field Jocelyn was clearly a doomed 
man, and detestable as were his 
crimes, Angelo could not endure 
to hear his sentence pronounced 
by such a tribunal. He flung him- 
self down on the grass and turned 
away from the lights which gleamed 
lurid, red, and fateful out of the 
windows of the cottage where the 
life of a man was about to be coolly 
voted away. His mind went back 
to the calm and happy evening— 
that evening which was the dawn 
and gateway of so much sweet sad 
experience to him—when first he 
saw Edwin Dare Jocelyn. He saw 
again the bright skies and lustrous 
waters of New York bay, and clear 
against the evening sky the noble 
supple form, the golden hair, of 
Isolind. He remembered her sud- 
den, instinctive dread of Jocelyn— 
of the man who proved to be her 
own father—the man whose well- 
merited, shameful, awful doom he, 
Angelo Volney, her lover, had un- 
consciously helped to bring about. 
His heart beat as feverishly, his 
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whole being and nature sickened 
as utterly, as though he were him- 
self under sentence of death, or 
rather as if he himself were com- 
pelled by some hideous, inexorable 
fate to act the part of executioner. 

A hand was laid upon his shoul- 
der; he started and sprang to his 
feet. Paul Revington stood there, 
pale in the rising moonlight, but 
very calm. 

* Consummatum est! said Reving- 
ton. ‘They have found him guilty, 
and he dies at sunrise.’ 

‘But, God in heaven! is this 
right? Have these men _ the 
right—’ 

‘ They have the power, and they 
have the right. Murderers are not 
to rule here. We are stern in our 
punishment of such crimes always. 
Our systems of trial are rough and 
ready, but they are entirely honest 
and impartial. No money can bribe 
us,andno personal influence or feel- 
ing warps us. Well would it be for 
New York if she could boast of 
such justice! You saw how near 
that wretch inside, soaked in the 
stains of a thousand crimes—how 
near he was to escaping, just be- 
cause he claimed to have been 
wronged ?” 

‘Yes, I saw all that, and I have 
nothing to say for the man, but it 
seems fearful—’ 

‘To you, no doubt, it seems 
fearful that criminals should be 
condemned to death by judges 
who don’t wear wigs and gowns. 
To us, simple and manly justice, 
based on human feeling and sym- 
pathy, seems the purest of all law. 
That man dies, not because he 
yielded to one temptation. and 
committed one crime, but because 
in the history of the crime he proves 
himself an intolerable pest and 
nuisance to all human society. 
However, it is useless talking of 
all this. The man is to die at sun- 
rise, and in the mean while he has 
asked to see you. Of course you 
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won't refuse to see him? Then 
come with me.’ 

They walked towards a hut near 
to that where the rude trial had 
taken place. Outside the little 
paling Revington seemed to be 
struck suddenly by some idea. He 
stopped and asked : 

‘Have you any weapons—a re- 
volver or anything ?” 

‘Only a revolver.’ 

‘ Nothing else?” 

* Nothing else.’ 

‘Would you object to lending it 
to me for a few moments ?” 

‘ Surely not.’ 

Angelo produced his revolver, 
much wondering why Revington 
wanted it then. But he handed it 
over and asked no question. 

In another moment Angelo stood 
in the room which was now Jocelyn- 
Dysart’s prison-cell. Jocelyn was 
watched by two of the brothers. 
One little lamp gave dull light to 
the room. Jocelyn was not mana- 
cled or bound in any way, and he 
was walking up and down, crossing 
the little floor in two strides each 
time, and still smoking a cigar. 
When Angelo came in the prisoner 
scowled at his guards, and said : 

‘ Perhaps these affectionate gen- 
tlemen would be kind enough to 
relieve us of their company for a 
few moments. They may perhaps 
be aware that a gentleman doesn’t 
usually discuss his private affairs 
coram populo; and I needn’t give 
my word that I won’t try to escape, 
seeing that there isn’t the remotest 
possibility of my accomplishing 
such a feat.’ 

The watchers quietly went out 
of the cottage. Nothing could be 
more sober, decent, even dignified, 
than their behaviour. Even in an 
execution by lynch law among the 
rude fierce population of an ordi- 
nary mining settlement in Califor- 
nia, there is usually a good deal of 
a kind of grim and rugged decorum. 
The doomed man, when once his 
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sentence has been pronounced, is 
safe from levity or insult. In the 
little community by which Dysart 
was condemned, a certain air of 
religious exaltation dignified all 
their proceedings, and lent to this 
business in which they were now 
engaged, and which they regarded 
as a sad and stern duty, all the 
grave and rigorous decorum of a 
sacrifice. 

Jocelyn strode over to Angelo 
and seized him by the hand. Joce- 
lyn’s own hand was hot and damp. 

‘Volney he said in a hoarse 
thick voice, and he had to moisten 
his lips with his tongue before he 
could get any farther —‘ Volney, 
these blackguards are quite in 
earnest. They are, by Heaven! 
They really mean to murder me. 
Now look here: you know some 
of them—you must have some in- 
fluence—can’t you say something 
or do something to save me? You 
can; I know you can!’ 

Volney shook his head. 

‘Mr. Jocelyn, I can do nothing, 
even if you were innocent of mur- 
der and I were anxious to save 
you. I never saw the people or 
the place until yesterday. I can 
do nothing.’ 

‘You can, man, youcan! Damn 
it, you can try, at all events. Think 
ofa man like me—a gentleman, an 
English gentleman—hanged like an 
Old Bailey felon, or a dog—or a 
dog, by Jove !--and by a gang of 
nameless blackguards on a prairie. 
You won’t see me die in such a way 
without making an effort to save 
me? Why, don’t I know well that 
you are in love with my daughter? 
Do you mean to tell me that you 
can have the face to go back and 
ask Isa—Isola—what the devil is 
her name?—to marry you when you 
have allowed her father to die like 
a dog ?” 

‘Mr. Jocelyn, I beg of you, in 
the name of Heaven, to put such 
thoughts out of your head, and pre- 
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pare for death. Nothing could save 
you. Don’t waste the few hours 
you have. Think of repentance— 
turn to God.’ 

‘ Stuff, man; it hasn’t come to 
that yet—it can’t have. They'll 
never dare—yes, confound it all, 
they will though. There’s no law 
here. Talking of repentance is all 
rot. I never in my life felt any of 
the thing people talk about—stings 
of conscience, and all that. I don’t 
believe there’s anysuch thing. Look 
here, Volney: I don’t feel sorry for 
anything I ever did in my life, un- 
less, of course, where it injured me. 
I’m sorry I made so many con- 
founded mistakes. I’m sorry I 
didn’t strangle old Verpool that 
day. But as to being penitent for 
sins, and all that, I’m not penitent, 
and I don’t believe anybody ever 
is. So we needn’t waste any time 
over that sort of thing. But you 
must go to these fellows and try to 
talk them over—you must indeed. 
You sha’n’t leave me to die, Volney, 
without making an effort to save 
me! Think of 4er—I always forget 
the ridiculous name they gave her 
—and remember that I am her fa- 
ther.’ 

Angelo yielded at last to the ter- 
rible urgency of the wretch, and he 
did seek out Paul and Alexander, 
and try to plead for Jocelyn’s life. 
They listened to him patiently for 
a few moments, but they assured 
him that he pleaded in vain. 

He came back to the condemned 
man, who rushed at him with glow- 
ing eyes. When Angelo told him 
the result, he broke into an outburst 
ofsavage execrations, which seemed 
to the excited fancy of the young 
man to be like outrages flung into 
the very face of Heaven. Angelo 
would have left the place in horror 
and disgust but that Jocelyn clung 
to him. Suddenly another idea 
flashed across the mind of the lat- 
ter, and he began to ask whether 
there was no chance ofescape. He 
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demanded in a frantic way whether 
there was no possibility of getting 
out ofthe cottage unseen, and reach- 
ing his horse, and so on. Angelo 
quietly and earnestly showed him 
the vanity of all such ideas, the 
utter impossibility of escape. 

‘ Well, then, if I must die, if you 
can’t do anything to save me, you 
can at least help me to die like a 
gentleman. Volney, my father 
spent his money and ruined him- 
self, and then blew his brains out. 
Like father, like son! What was 
good enough forhim is good enough 
for me. Lend me your revolver, 
and see if I don’t cheat these scoun- 
drels yet.’ 

He squeezed Angelo’s hand 
fiercely. Angelo drew back. He 
now for the first time knew why 
Revington had borrowed his re- 
volver. He owned to himself that 
if he still had the weapon there 
would have been a terrible tempta- 
tion to give it to Jocelyn, and save 
Isolind’s father from a base and 
ignominious death. 

‘TI have no revolver,’ he answer- 
ed, ‘and no weapon of any kind. 
I gave up my revolver before I 
came in here. I know now—I 
didn’t know then—why I was asked 
for it.’ 

‘So you can neither help me to 
live nor to die?” 

‘Neither. I can only implore of 
you, for your own sake, to think no 
more of anything but preparation 
for death.’ 

‘Thank you, you are very kind 
—quite an estimable and model 
young man in every way. You can 
leave menow. Idon’t trouble you 
with any messages for my daughter. 
I am not by any means sentimental. 
I can die, Volney, as I have lived. 
I never was afraid of anything in 
life, and I will show these ruffians 
that a gentleman can die without 
trembling.’ 

Yet, though he was bracing up 
all his energies, and though he 
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strove to assume his old swagger, 
he was actually trembling. His 
nerves had failed him. He was 
cowed—quite cowed. 

‘You see, Volney, I’m not afraid 
—the fellows must acknowledge 
that, atall events. Don’t go yet-— 
must you go? Stay a little—I don’t 
like to be alone. What's the hour 
now? Good God, is it so late? 
How the time passes! These 
wretches will soon be here. O, 
damnthem! I don’t care, I won't 
die! They sha’n’t kill me. Volney, 
Volney, save me—save me for Aer 
sake! Don’t let themkill me! God, 
my nerve isall gone! You coward, 
you could have saved me if you 
would, but you want to have me 
out of the way that you may marry 
my daughter! You are all in one 
damned conspiracy against me! 
Don’t go, Volney; stand by me! 
Save me, save me?!’ 

When Angelo at last made his 
escape from the hut and breathed 
the pure air, he felt as if he had 
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come out of the foul and lurid va- 
pours of blasphemous, despairing 
hell into the sacred atmosphere of 
a star-lighted court ofheaven. He 
saw at length the dawn flame up 
all yellow and crimson over the 
plain, and he fled to the farthest 
hut on the verge of the little shal- 
low stream, and he buried himself 
there, and closed his ears as wellas 
he could against all sounds from 
without. The morning had far ad- 
vanced when he came out and 
mingled with the livingagain. Then 
he learned briefly that the hideous 
tragedy was all over, and he heard 
that Thomas Thynne Dysart, Ches- 
terfield Jocelyn, the outcast of Eng- 
lish aristocracy, the forger and 
swindler, the fearless, audacious 
adventurer, the bloodthirsty and 
desperate murderer, had utterly 
broken down at the last, and died 
not like a bravo, not like a felon, 
not even as he had himself said, 
like a dog, but like a coward. 
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PHYLLIS. 


Tuey desecrate thy name who alter it 
From this its old-world, quaint, Arcadian spelling, 
The legend of the ‘leafy’ springtide telling. 
What name to symbolise thyself so fit ? 
Let others praise thy beauty, or thy wit ; 
To me thou imagest the nascent year, 
What time amid the maybells lovers dear, 
Hid in the growing greenery, joy to sit. 
Thine is no summer beauty, Rubens ripe ; 
Around thee breathes the old idyllic life 
Of grassy meads, far off from city strife, 
And echoing softly to the pastoral pipe. 
Such is thy spell o’er me: all cares to wipe 
From out a heart that knoweth seldom rest, 
Save when, like nestling fluttering to its nest, 
It throbs to thine with love of old Arcadian type. 
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CONSIDERED IN A SECOND LETTER TO JOSEPH WAGSBY, ESQ., OF LITTLE 


PEDLINGTON, 


—_»—___ 


My DEAR JOSEPH, 

I am very glad to hear that 
you have paid a visit to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, spent sixpence in 
buns for that interesting creature 
behind the bars who claims to be 
a cousin only twice or thrice re- 
moved, and returned to the bosom 
of your family with a faith in Moses 
yet undiminished, and a belief in 
Genesis which the leaven of Dar- 
win is impotent to touch. It was 
well and wise of you to look the 
peril full in the face, and with your 
own eyes to investigate the various 
phenomena presenting themselves 
in the private life and habits of 


those charming and _ interesting 


creatures from whom we poor 
mortals must soon learn to trace 
our descent. 

The various arts of biting, back- 
scratching, grinning, screaming, 
and muttering are, Iam convinced, 
but imperfectly understood as yet, 
though they have now been in 
full practice for, say, some fifty 
thousand years. The classical 
nations of antiquity — Babylon, 
Greece, Rome—in their greatest 
days of light and civilisation, cul- 
tivated the art of scraping or 
scratching the back with wonder- 
ful assiduity and success, the 7a- 
dula, according to some authori- 
ties, being an instrument expressly 
constructed to assist disciples in 
the noble science; but the palm 
was borne away by the Scandina- 
viansand other northern barbarians, 
who went back to the more pris- 
tine but perfect usage of their 
woodland forefathers, and, relying 


on the diviner natural instincts, 
trusted entirely to ‘tooth and nail’ 
(unguibus et dentibus), and thus 
achieved a place in history worthy 
of their race and religion. From 
them, no doubt, we ourselves, 
through the baser blood of Danes, 
inherit the few remnants of the art 
still lingering among us in Bri- 
tain; lingering in imperfection, 
just like the kindred arts of glass- 
staining, statuary, and painting, 
now almost extinct, and yet show- 
ing faint traces of their pristine 
glory in the days of Apelles, 
Phidias, and Fenestriculus. Biting, 
let us be thankful, has flourished 
since the days of Heliogabalus at 
least, and still continues amongst 
us, though probably not what it 
once was in the time of the ‘ brave 
Gyas ; and police reports still tell 
us happily of an occasional and 
brilliant effort by intoxicated nav- 
vies, and other inferior amateurs, 
on the ears or noses of their wives 
or companions ; while still happier 
cases of ‘gouging’ from the great 
cities and wilds of the New World 
now and then prove that one noble 
and kindred science still flourishes, 
as every friend of humanity, alive 
to the necessities of the age and 
the dignity of man’s origin, must 
ever wish. But grinning, scream- 
ing, and muttering, those rare ac- 
complishments of our race before 
‘Adam delved and Eve span,’ 
alas! are all but perished, having 
gradually faded, died out, and dis- 
appeared, like embalming, druid- 
ism, witch-finding, and anubism. 
‘ Howling’—altogether an inferior 
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art—is still heard of in Wombwell’s 
menagerie an hour before feeding- 
time, and, mirabile dictu, is prac- 
tised with astounding variety and 
brilliancy of effect in the House of 
Commons,* strangely enough, at 
the very same agonising hour of 
the day when 


* That tocsin of the soul, the dinner-bell,’ 


reminds the chosen seven hundred 
educated gentlemen of England 


‘ That man's great mission is to dine." 


‘Grinning,’ that once noble silvan 
art, has unhappily degenerated into 
a mere paltry and unpoetic per- 
formance at country fairs, in con- 
nection with horse-collars, and the 
rude efforts of Hodge and Giles, 
the proclivities of greasy legs of 
mutton, and the fooleries of Aunt 
Sally. ‘To such base uses do even 
the highest and most characteristic 
habits of ancient nobility slowly 
descend. What once was the uni- 
versal art of a whole race of hairy 
giants, intellectual, physical, and 
moral Goliaths, the boast and glory 
of countless empires of forest he- 
roes, the pride of gorilla life as it 
once stretched from Astracan to 
the Poles, from Nova Zembla to the 
Equator, has become the beggarly 
possession of a few clodhoppers in 
the wilds of England, a source of 
laughter to gaping rustics, or of 
betting and bookmaking to black- 
legs and sharpers, scarcely so at- 
tractive as the refined butchery of 
pigeons at Hurlingham, where 
cruelty is practised as a science 
with a skill unknown to Nero, and 
consecrated by the plaudits of 
beauty, rank, and fashion. 

To such a pitch of degeneracy, 
my dear Joseph, may even the 
greatest nations sink ; so entirely 
and utterly may perish the very 
purest and most refined arts; the 
habits, the customs, the manners, 

* In spite of his usual acumen, Mr. Dar- 


win has failed to note this remarkable proof 
of the truth of his theory. 


the graces, the refinements which 
adorned and beautified the days 
of our forefathers, when in leafy 
palaces the noble gorilla cultivated 
the happy joys of wife and family 
and home, made alliances with 
the illustrious chimpanzee, or took 
sweet counsel with the gentle ou- 
rang-outang ; long before the be- 
nighted epoch of Orson, Caliban, or 
Blunderbore, or the Dark Ages,— 


* When wild in woods the noble savage ran, 
And out of nothing grew the something, 
Man,’ 


‘But,’ you will doubtless say, ‘what 
has all this to do with my visit to 
the Zoological Gardens, the credi- 
bility of Moses, and the incom- 
parable virtues of Darwin ? 

Patience, my dear Joseph, pati- 
ence, as I so often remind you; 
Festina lente, Bpadewe orovials, 
‘Don’t be in a hurry,’ and you 
shall see in a trice how intimately 
connected are these very matters 
with the vital question before us. 
You have gone down into the 
country, Joseph, with your mind 
at rest, in a state of serene and 
calm content, believing, as indeed 
you ought, that Moses is far safer 
than the elephant on the back of 
the tortoise, and that Colenso is 
simply ‘nowhere’ in the race. Far 
be it from me to rouse you out of 
that blissful condition, or to say a 
word that may again flutter the 
dovecots of Pedlington; but it is 
right, nay absolutely necessary, my 
friend, that you should know ex- 
actly how things are going on in 
these days of advanced thought 
and enlightened progress here in 
Babylon. 

You are safe in the solitudes of 
Little Pedlington once more, but, 
my dear Joseph, you are not yet 
out of the wood—not nearly out. 
The effect of that blast from Albe- 
marle-street has not yet passed 
away ; and the circulating library 
has become the propagator of that 
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which is deadlier than Dumas, 
and more pestiferous than Paul de 
Kock. There is a poison more 
potent than that of the upas-tree, 
a leaven more penetrating than the 
aroma of the monkey-house in the 
Zoo ; and a drop of this fatal ‘com- 
pound has fallen with deadly blight 
in the centre of those very gardens, 
hitherto the abode of contented 
hyenas, tame eagles, enlightened 
monkeys, intellectual chimpanzees, 
the very mildest of royal tigers, and 
the most peaceful of polar bears. 
‘Pax ubi regnabat, nunc regnant 
horrida bella” It began with the 
chimpanzee, who one hot Sunday 
afternoon picked the pocket of his 
keeper, asleep in an arm-chair, of 
the second volume of Darwin, and 
read it straight through that very 
night, never, in fact, closing his 
eyes till 4 a.M., when he managed 
to hand the poisonous tome to his 
second cousin the ape in the next 
cage. Within three days it had 
gone through the monkey-house, 
as the savoury romances of the 
present day go through a seminary 
at Clapham; devoured fiercely, 
swiftly, at surreptitious moments, 
in undigested fragments. From 
the monkey-house it flew to the 
giraffes, from those lordly giants 
to the opossum, the gorilla, the 
fox, the weasel, the owl, the orni- 
thorhyncus paradoxus. The bear 
stuffed up his ears with cotton 
wool, but it got up his nostrils ; 
it crept into the elephant’s trunk, 
and through the hide of the rhino- 
ceros. There was nothing safe 
from it in the cages above ground 
or in the waters below. The sal- 
mon, the beaver, the seal, and the 
sloth were alike infected with the 
horrible taint. The reign of peace 
and content was over, and the 
whole ‘Zoo’ involved in one sense- 
less clamour for reform and a bill 
of rights. At a meeting held at 
midnight by the committee, on 
the roth of July, after a long and 
VOL. IX, 
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stormy discussion, it was at last 
agreed that to bring back peace 
to these once happy, but now dis- 
tracted, gardens, to aid the cause 
of scientific truth and liberal pro- 
gress, as well as in common justice 
to ‘the noble denizens of primeval 
forests whose claims have been so 
long neglected,’ a college should 
be forthwith erected in the centre 
of the grounds, for the express pur- 
pose of proving the incontestable 
truth of the immortal Darwinian 
theory by living examples. 

Sufficient funds were raised on 
the spot. Each committee-man gave 
his hundred pounds; every sub- 
scriber a guinea ; every quadruped 
the value of a day’s rations ; every 
keeper a shilling; every friend of 
moral truth and progress his 
prayers; Barnum an 10 U for 
ten thousand dollars ; the Zulu, who 
puzzled Colenso, sent the chignons 
of his entire harem for sale by auc- 
tion (the fashion having gone out 
in Natal) ; a few friends in Womb- 
well’s menagerie five pounds ; and 
a Poor Friend of Humanity seven- 
and-sixpence. 

By this time, no doubt, the a- 
mount raised far exceeds the Bishop 
of London’s Fund for the spiritual 
destitution of Babylon. And when 
you think, my dear Joseph, of the 
two questions, and fairly compare 
them, you can be at no loss to 
understand why it is infinitely more 
important to prove to every man 
his nearness to a creature that dies, 
rather than to teach him his near- 
ness to a Being that is merely im- 
mortal. The college is to be a 
proprietary scheme, and the shares, 
so says the Dai/y Zzarer, ‘are going 
up like wildfire.’ In what exact 
way wildfire goes up, I am not 
learned enough to say; but I met 
my friend Hixley just now, coming 
from the Sunday choral service for 
quadrupeds in the Albert Hall, and 
he gave me the subjoined pro- 
spectus, which speaks for itself; 

L 
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GORILLA COLLEGE, 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, LONDON, 


Session the First, 1871. 


Founded, in compliance with the universal 
demand of the whole body of intelligent 
creatures now in the Zoo, for the emanci- 
pation, education, improvement of chim- 
panzees, monkeys, apes, and gorillas of 
every denomination, and their final develop- 
ment into the full-blown dignity of manhood. 

PROFESSORS, 

Physiology and Anatomy (showing the 
entire structure and instincts of man and 
monkey to be identical, especially as to the 
os coccyx and the so-called ‘ Conscience 
Clause’), R. WINDAR, Esq., M.D., F.Z.S. 

Reason and Theology (with especial 
reference to the value of the one and the 
worthlessness of the other), and ‘The Art of 
Fitting on New Wicks to Old Lamps,’ 
J. LAUGHBRAD, Esq., late of the Univer- 
sities of Paris and Amsterdam. 

The Arts of Biting, Howiing, Grinning, 
and Screaming, as compared with imperfect 
human speech, with living illustrations—in 
scratching, Dr. CHIMPANZEE, of the Zoo. 

Science and Religion (in connection with 
pre-Adamite monkery and modern Christian 
delusions), Dr. H1XLry, Licentiate in Bi- 
ology. 

Geology, Cosmogony, Morality, Anthro- 
pomorphism, Polygamy, the Religion of 
‘Trees and Plants, and Ascidians, Dr. Go- 
RILLA, late of the Sacred College, Utah, 
Salt Lake. 

Admission, by Competitive Examination 
only, free to every variety of the genus 
monkey, of whatever colour, creed, caste, or 
capacity. But all candidates must bring 
certificates of birth from the Registrar of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in their re- 
spective localities ; as well as half a dozen 
silver forks and spoons, which will ef be 
returned under any circumstances whatever, 
except to such as take a ‘ Double- First.’ 


So that, my dear Joseph, you are 
not yet ‘out of the wood, and not 
nearly ev, and not likely to be, at 
present. 

As to the college itself, it is im- 
possible to foresee what its ultimate 
fruits may be, or of what incalcu- 
lable benefit it may prove to the 
whole of that despised and afflicted 
race, who, from having been 


The proud forefathers of a godlike race,’ 


are now actually sunk down so low 
as to become objects of wonder, 
pity, or surprise to the scoffing 
schoolboy ; perched on organs, 
dancing and gesticulating at the 
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command of a tyrant who grinds 
their bones to make his bread ; 
crouched in stifling cages behind 
bars, in caravans, at country fairs, 
with scarcely time, space, or privacy 
for the investigation of their own, 
far less their companions’ backs ; 
unable to howl without the risk of 
stripes; dead to the sweetest of 
female screams; and lost to the 
ecstasy of a bite. But to every 
oppressed section ofhumanity there 
comes a day of freedom and re- 
generation at last ; and it has now 
come to the sons of the Ascidian 
reptile. The great theory will now 
be put to a test beyond the reach 
of suspicion, a proof which the most 
incredulous will be able neither to 
gainsay nor resist. 

The names of the professors in 
the new college are more than a 
sufficient pledge as to the spirit 
which animates the whole govern- 
ing body, and the way in which 
the work will be done. Think, my 
dear Joseph, think ofthe ‘os coccyx’ 
being now dragged out into the full 
blaze of light, and every caudine 
propensity traced to its very root, 
and proved to be merely human. 
Lord Monboddo* will infallibly 
turn round in his coffin for very 
joy, if he yet linger in that last 
abode of mortal infirmity. And the 
conscience Clause, that final remnant 
of fond superstition, be exposed, re- 
futed, exploded—a mere dead thing 
of a dying past! For why should 
one creature, in the image of his 
Maker, presume to have a grain 
more conscience than the crawling 
reptile at his feet ? 

And then, as to ‘Reason and 
Theology’—‘ The world by wisdom 
never yet knew God;’ but now it 
will have the chance, and the ten- 
derest progeny of every baboon 
shall hail with rapture ‘the value 


* The learned reader need scarcely be re- 
minded that Lord Monboddo was one ol 
the first to broach the noble idea that man 
was originally homo caudatus, a tailed biped. 
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of the one and the worthlessness 
of the other.’ The most oppressed 
of gorillas shall have the case at his 
toes’ ends, proved as clearly as the 
pons asinorum, that pleasant bridge 
over which a certain afilicted 
baronet never walked, never knew 
in childhood, never even heard of 
in the calm retreats of Stonyhurst. 
Consider, Joseph, the magnitude, 
the splendour, of the great work. 
Before it Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, Dizzy’s Reform Bill, the 
Army Purchase question, and the 
Ballot, all fade into unutterable 
insignificance. 

‘ Sitting on organs’ abolished for 
ever! Howling, grinning, scream- 
ing, biting, once more restored to 
their original dignity, once more 
rightly understood, in the halls of 
science and in the hovels of the 
poor ; known and recognised wher- 
ever pigeon-slaughter adorns and 
beautifies, cheers and refreshes, 
mankind ; lectured on at the col- 
lege ; illustrated by living perform- 
ers at the Kensington Museum ; 
patronised by the Society of Arts ; 
sanctioned by the august authority 
of Cole, C.B.; nay, perhaps coun- 
tenanced by royalty itself! 

What becomes of human speech 
in the face of such an astounding 
climax of success as this? Vox, 
Joseph, vox, e¢ preterea nihil! Max 
Miller in his old age (may his 
shadow never be less!) will now 
have to enter on a domain of such 
incalculable variety and extent, in 
dealing with the thousand new dia- 
lects of the pre-Adamite world, as 
will fill the halls of Young Oxford 
with pzeans of joy. 

But the prospectus opens too 
wide and too vast a metamorphosis 
in the whole world of humanity for 
one pen or fora single letter. Over- 
whelmed with the greatness of my 
theme, I must pass over the vast 
tegions of pre-Adamite monkery, 
cosmogony, morality, anthropo- 
morphism, the religion of trees and 
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plants, with but one final word on 
polygamy. The Mormons, my dear 
friend, have done something—a 
very little—to show us the true 
blessing and beauty of that admir- 
able institution. We can gather a 
little insight from the peaceful and 
happy chronicles of Utah; but all 
this shall be as nothing when com- 
pared with the fuller, riper know- 
ledge of Dr. Gorilla himself. He 
can reveal to us not merely the 
joys and sanctities of married life 
under the benign sway of Hiram 
Smith and his twenty selected vir- 
gins, but tell us of the days of Ais 
own (and evr own) forefathers; 
when every tree in the primeval 
forest sheltered a goodly harem ; 
when the os coccyx was a stern un- 
doubted fact; when, as yet, our 
fallen race had not degenerated 
into man; when the light of pure 
reason reigned alike over the no- 
bility among the branches and the 
moles and bats who dwelt about 
the roots, and the shadow of reli- 
gion had not yet fallen on the 
happy earth; when Consciencelived 
and flourished under every swarthy 
skin, and showed her life, amidst 
filth, ferocity,and blood, by screams 
and yells of discordant gibberish, 
by daily strife and nightly howling, 
that rent the very wilderness with 
its intolerable burden, and made 
darkness itself more hideous. 

And all this, my dear Joseph, is 
in store for the inmates of Gorilla 
College. Such is the high destiny 
that awaits the long-afflicted and 
despised race of monkeys. 

Vet ‘should you be very much 
surprised’ if I were to tell you that 
in spite of all these strange tidings, 
vols. i. and ii. of Darwin are not 
yet enrolled among the utterances 
of imperishable wisdom, and that 
you may still sleep in peace ? 

Such, however, is the plain sim- 
ple fact. Stick to the following few 
facts, my friend, and sleep in peace. 

1. All education, all develop- 
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ment, is a slow gradual process, 
to be traced step by step, and de- 
tected at any and every stage. 

2. The education of baboons, 
gorillas, apes, and monkeys has 
been going on these fifty thousand 
years or so. But never yet on the 
face of the earth, by the eyes of 
man or beast, has been seen a crea- 
ture half way, or three fourths, or 
a quarter way, or at any other in- 
terval, defween the two. 

3. If men were once monkeys, 
whence cametheirlanguage? ‘Such 
faculties,’ says Darwin himself, 
‘could not have been more fully 
developed in man until his mental 
powers had advanced to a high 
standard, and this implies the use 
of a perfect language.’ But the 
development of a perfect language 
implies the use of such faculties. 
To get a language, we are tossed 
back to a previous development of 
thought, and for development of 
thought we are referred to develop- 
ment of language. A monkey who 
screams, grins, and howls to give 
utterance to his thoughts is to be 
counted half man ; and aman who 
is indued with a conscience and 
supreme power of thought is to be 
counted half monkey! Where shall 
be found a neater or more trans- 
parent example of argumentum in 
circulo ? 

4. Ithas always been either man 
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or monkey, but not both in one; 
no hybrid; no intolerable thing of 
opposing and opposite and contra- 
dictory elements ; no combination, 
no union, of light «7h darkness, 
of shameless filth with purity, of 
supreme intelligence with absolute 
and hideous ignorance, any more 
than ice can coexist in and with 
fire, or darkness with light. 

5. Yet, if the new gospel be 
true, or anything but a tissue of 
shameless speculations, millions of 
such creatures must have walked 
the earth from the days of Eden 
down to this riper epoch of the 
Zoo; millions must be walking it 
now. They ought to be met with 
in the New Cut and in Bond-street; 
in every first-class express and 
every parliamentary. 

6. When the Gorilla College 
shall have turned out one such 
transcendent biped, then shall Mo- 
ses be forgotten ; but nor till then. 
Then shall Darwin be among the 
immortals ; but Nor till then. 

7. Shouldn't you be very much 
surprised, Joseph, to hear that one, 
only one, such charming, interest- 
ing, refined, and educated gorilla 
had just dawned on the delighted 
eyes of Babylon? 

Well, I should be—very much 
surprised. 

Ever your old friend, 
SIGMA. 





THE LIFE BOUQUET. 


—— 
I. 
THE young flowers woke in the arms of Spring, 
And Life knit a bright band round them— 
Its woof was woven where Love was king, 
And softly his meshes bound them. 


Il. 

And sweetly and fairly did they glow, 
In spirit and seeming kin ; 

Alike as safe from the chill of woe 
As the canker blight of sin. 


III, 


So dreamt the hope: but the Summer came, 
With his daring passionate breath ; 

Withered and scorched in the beautiful flame, 
Some bright buds shrank to death. 


IV. 

And Autumn came, with his cold gray eves, 
His mornings bleak and dreary; 

And they faded and fell, some more soft leaves, 
Of the changing seasons weary. 


v. 

‘ Alas, for my lovely flowers ! sighed Life, 
As he gazed on the few remaining : 
They were all unmeet for the toil and strife, 
And the long path’s lonely paining. 


VI. 
But Winter listened his bitter sigh ; 
He whispered hope and cheering ; 
He sent the snow from the hollow sky, 
To fall where the leaves lay searing. 


Vil. 
And under its covering cold and sad, 
The broken bands united ; 
And the flowers of Life new birthday had, 
In the land no death-winds blighted. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE GREAT HOUSE. 


A LARGE, old-fashioned, rambling 
white house, with red-tiled roof, 
standing high up on the side of a 
steep green hill; a background of 
dark fir-trees crowning that hill, 
belts of plantation running down 
to a split oak fence ; a long broad 
strip of common-land, the turf 
smooth and close as velvet ; a nar- 
row sandy country road,—made up 
a landscape on which I gazed day 
after day, and year after year, from 
the windows of our cottage, till it 
became photographed on my brain, 
a very part and parcel of my me- 
mory. 

It is not often that people begin 
a story by telling what their eyes 
beheld; but I am compelled to 
do so, since that house and those 
trees, the green hillside, the sward 
across which lay broad shadows 
and broader patches of sunshine, 
always pass before my mind’s eye 
when I sit down in the twilight, 
and think about those early days 
which are now a portion of the 
long ago. 

My own home plays a very small 
part in the programme memory re- 
calls when compared with that large 
white house, and the fir plantations 
reflected dark and grim against the 
horizon. 

In the summer mornings, whilst 
the dew was still glittering on the 
grass, I used to look up at ‘The 
Great House’—that was the name 
of the place—and seeing the blinds 
drawn close and the shutters un- 
opened, speculate concerning the 
lives led by human beings who 


lay so long abed. In the spring I 
longed to search the plantations 
for violets and wood anemones. 
When the autumn came, and the 
‘family’ departed, as was its wont, 
to a seaside resort some thirty miles 
distant, I have trespassed amongst 
the firs in search of pine-cones, 
whilst all the time there was a ter- 
rible fascination for me in the idea 
of the large deserted rooms, of the 
high walled-in gardens where the 
flowers bloomed and the fruit ripen- 
ed with never a one to admire or 
enjoy. Whilst winter’s snows fell 
and winter’s rain descended I was 
wont to marvel in what way the oc- 
cupants of the Great House employ- 
edtheir time. In brief, whether with 
hand shading my eyes I looked up 
the hillside, or contemplated the 
view, nose flattened against the 
window- panes, through mists of 
driving rain or a veil of softly fall- 
ing snow, that mansion on the hill- 
side with wings—I did not mention 
the wings containing windows which 
resembled eyes—proved to me just 
what the far Western Land did to 
Columbus. 

Bits of strangely-carved wood, 
fruits of unfamiliar hue, were borne 
over the waters to him, and he 
longed to go forth and discover 
the ceuntry whence such wonders 
came. Waifs from that far-away 
sphere of society floated on the 
waves of imagination into my 
heart, and I too, like Columbus, 
became unconsciously an explorer. 

I have been to the Great House 
in my time. Yes; and to a few 
other houses, which it is more than 
possible might never have been 
visited by me had those trees and 
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that gaunt mansion failed to rear 
themselves before my childish 
sight. 

Not higher above our modest 
cottage stood the Great House 
than the family who abode in it 
ranked socially above ourselves. 
The Wiffordes had been ‘ county 
people’ from the beginning of time, 
and promised to be county people 
till the end of it. ‘There never 
was a period of the world’s history 
when a Wifforde of Lovedale had 
no existence ; and for a man in all 
Fairshire, in which county Love- 
dale is situated, to be ignorant of 
the name only proved that he must 
be a very new-comer indeed, and 
have spent the previous portion 
of his life in the remotest wilds of 
England. As for us, there was a 
time when it would have seemed 
to me the height of presumption 
to mention the Motfields and the 
Wiffordes in the same breath. We 
were very insignificant folks indeed 
— insignificant not merely as com- 
pared with ‘county families,’ but 
insignificant also as compared with 
any one above the condition of a 
labourer. My grandfather had been 
only a small yeoman, farming his 
limited acreage of land as his grand- 
fathers did before him; and when 
his sons after his death agreed 
amongst themselves and with their 
mother that the small possession 
should be sold, and the proceeds 
applied to portioning their  sis- 
ters and buying themselves busi- 
nesses and practices, it was felt 
that the children of Reuben Mot- 
field were trying to raise them- 
selves in the world ; and the wise 
men of Lovedale shook their heads, 
and prognosticated that all sorts of 
evil must fall on those who were 
not content to remain in that state 
of life in which it had pleased God 
to place them. 

Probably the only persons in the 
neighbourhood who. approved of 
the sale were the Misses Wifforde. 
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Reuben Motfield’s freehold, situa- 
ted as it was in the very centre of 
land belonging to the Wiffordes, 
had always been to that family as 
sore a trouble as the vineyard of 
Naboth the Jezreelite to Ahab. 
Over and over again had succes- 
sive Wiffordes offered a potful of 
money to successive Motfields in 
exchange for their land; and the 
consequence of frequent refusals 
induced in time as keen a feeling 
of hatred towards the Motfields as 
the dwellers in the Great House 
could be supposed to entertain for 
a mere yeoman. 

But they were gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, those Wiffordes of 
Lovedale. No doubt, had they 
set their minds to it, they might 
have found some means of acquir- 
ing the coveted land by another 
mode than that of purchase. Many 
a man has been ruined by modern 
Ahabs for less reason than the de 
sire to annex his inheritance ; and 
as Wifforde after Wifforde came 
into possession of the Great House, 
each with the same desire for that 
Lovedale vineyard, it has often 
seemed to me marvellous that not 
one amongst the number ever was 
tempted to try whether Might could 
not be proved synonymous with 
Right. 

They did no such thing, how- 
ever ; and when at length the time 
came for their wishes to be fulfilled 
—when Motfield’s farm was offered 
to them by private contract—the 
two middle-aged spinsters, coheir- 
esses of Sylvester, the last male 
Wifforde of Lovedale, behaved 
generously and kindly, as beseem- 
ed those on whom had devolved 
the honour ofan honourable house. 

They paid the sum asked—and 
it was high—without murmur or 
abatement; nay, they did more. 
Through their agent they intimated 
to my grandmother that, under- 
standing she was loth to leave the 
old place, and only consented to do 
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so for the advantage of her chil- 
dren, they were willing, if such an 
arrangement should proveagreeable 
to her, to lease her the cottage al- 
ready mentioned, the garden there- 
unto appertaining, and a small 
paddock, at an almost nominal 
rent, for the remainder of her na- 
tural life. 

What the meaning of the last 
phrase might be I have not the 
remotest idea ; but Mr. Everitt, the 
agent, insisted upon that provision 
being inserted. What I want to 
know is— supposing my grand- 
mother had lived, say, to the age 
of one hundred and twenty years, 
would she, by reason of that be- 
ing an unnatural term of life, have 
been in danger of ejectment ? Alas ! 
she did not live even to the allotted 
period ; but suppose she had done 
so, what then ? 

My grandmother was not proud. 
No doubt it was from her side of 
the house those practical ideas were 
evolved which led to the sale of 
Motfield’s farm ; and she grate- 
fully accepted the Wiffordes’ offer, 
and removed from her old home 
such of her belongings as the cot- 
tage and outbuildings could well 
contain. 

The kitchen appliances, the par- 
lour furniture, enough to fit up three 
bedrooms completely, a pony and 
cart, a few fowls, turkeys, geese, 
and ducks, her favourite pigeons, 
her best milch cow,—these things 
did my grandmother gather about 
her. 

An active Phyllis and a stout lad 
completed the ménage until my ar- 
rival at the cottage, which occurred 
exactly one year after Motfield’s 
farm was added to the Wifforde 
estate. 

There had been a trouble in the 
Motfield family once, and I was the 
outward and visible sign of that 
trouble. A daughter of the house 
had been seen by an artist who 
came down to sketch Lovedale, 
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and who intended to achieve a 
reputation out of it. 

I presume he did not sketch 
Lovedale well, for he achieved no 
reputation, either out of that or 
anything else; but if his painting 
did not prosper, his suit did; and 
Emily, the youngest of the Mot- 
fields, married him against the 
wishes and without the consent of 
her parents. 

It was said this marriage killed 
my grandfather. Be this as it may, 
he never held up his head after the 
news came to him. He had loved 
that youngest girl with an exceeding 
great love, and had been proud of 
her beauty (the Motfields as a rule 
were not handsome). When he was 
out of spirits, or vexed, or cross, 
no one could so soon win a smile 
from him as Emmy, whose laugh 
he used to say was like silver bells ; 
who had dimples and bright eyes 
and long brown hair, and a tall 
supple figure ; and—who deceived 
him. 

That was the sting. They were 
a straightforward, unsophisticated 
race, those yeoman ancestors of 
mine—blunt and even rude they 
might be at times; but no neigh- 
bour could say he had ever been 
misled by one of them. 

Honest towards men, honester, 
if that were possible, towards wo- 
men, cherishing an ideal of what 
their wives and their daughters 
should be—which,strangelyenough, 
their wives and daughtersrealised— 
the tidings that Emmy, not more 
than seventeen, had, while feigning 
compliance with expressed wishes 
and repeated commands, met Ger- 
ald Trenet secretly, and then as 
secretly left her home and married 
him, fell like a thunderbolt upon 
that quiet household. 

Not a bit of solace was it either 
to my grandfather to consider that 
his daughter had wedded a man 
who stood higher in the social scale 
than herself. 








Most unaffectedly the Motfields 
looked down on all people who did 
‘nothing but write or paint’—on all 
authors, ‘ play-actors,’ artists. ‘To 
their intelligence, such persons were 
the vagrants of society ; and, save 
that they neither stole poultry nor 
told fortunes, my kinsfolk looked 
upon the whole class as little differ- 
ent from gipsies. 

Indeed, it is probable that they 
considered the gipsies the more 
influential, since even moderately 
sensible folk in Lovedale believed 
the aged crone and the pictur- 
esque young woman could read the 
future ; whilst no one had the 
smallest faith in the power of 
the ‘other Bohemians’ (I mean no 
offence) either to make their own 
fortunes or to prognosticate the 
fortunes of others; and since I 
have been about in the world, I 
find this Lovedale article of faith 
by no means so uncommon as the 
Mormonite, for example. 

Veiled under a very flimsy in- 
terest and curiosity, high and low 
both regard men who live by their 
brains as earning their bread-and- 
cheese upon a very intangible, sus- 
picious, and greatly to be repre- 
hended sort of property. They are 
sought after as great criminals 
might be—they are useful at Lon- 
don parties and oppressive country 
houses—in small provincial circles 
they serve to point a moral, and 
give piquancy tomany tales; socially 
they live in a sort of No Man’s 
Land, which the great and the lowly 
alike invade. Sometimes they are 
reported to be earning and spend- 
ing large sums of money, the earn- 
ing and the spending being alike 
begrudged by outsiders. More fre- 
quently they just manage to make 
both ends meet, and then there is 
general condemnation, as though 
hundreds and thousands living by 
their hands were able to do more. 

_ But the Lovedale people were 
simple in their social creed as they 
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were simple in their habits of life. 

They believed in the Wiffordes, the 

nobility, their member—who was 

always a Conservative—their cler- 
gyman, their minister, their doctor, 
and themselves. 

Their firm faith in themselves 
served, I think, to rivet their faith 
in other existing institutions, and 
to render their dislike keen to 
strangers, who, so to speak, open- 
ing the door of the outer world, 
permitted chill and unfamiliar blasts 
to sweep through that happy valley. 

Accursed were all strangers. 
Doubly accursed in the eyes of 
Lovedale was Gerald Trenet, who 
carried off the rustic belle of that 
remote region, and broke her heart 
in London. 

Yes, that was the story. ‘The man 
who steals a wife from her own 
home and her own kindred, as he 
did, is not over likely to make a 
good husband ; and so, as I said, 
he broke her heart, and barely a 
couple of years after my birth she 
died, leaving me—all she had to 
bequeath—to my grandmother. 

*T have called her “ Anne,” after 
you,’ she wrote. ‘ May she turn out 
a better girl than I did’ And thus, 
with a sort of mark on my forehead, 
I was sent down to the cottage, 
where I was taken in and cared for. 

My childish memory holds the 
remembrance of no other home 
than that. 

I have no recollection, mercifully 
perhaps, of any part of my early 
life which was not spent in Love- 
dale ; no far-away dreams of small 
rooms, of a smoky city, of harsh 
words, of shifts and poverty and un- 
happiness, anteceding the picture I 
have striven to sketch for you. 

I had a father ; but when spirit 
meets spirit on the eternal shore, I 
shall only recognise him by a very 
poor miniature he left of himself. 

I had a mother, with sad, sad 
eyes, and a wealth of rippling hair, 
whose face is familiar to 





me 
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through the paintings of a now 
great academician, to whom, when 
he was but a struggling artist, she 
sat, thankful for the bread her 
beauty enabled her thus honestly 
to buy. No, there was nothing of 
sorrow, no shadow of shame, in 
those quiet happy days of child- 
hood. 

When about five years of age I 
remember that the groom, who 
each morning went down to Love- 
dale post-office for the letters for 
the Great House, stopped at our 
gate and handed inan epistle with 
a large black seal. 

I was out playing in the garden, 
and he gave it tome. Doubtless 
other letters from absent sons and 
daughters had come to my grand- 
mother before this, which I carried 
in to her carefully, but that was the 
first of which I ‘took notice,’ as 
nurses say. 

And I took notice of it for rea- 
sons following : 

First, my grandmother took me 
on her lap and cried over me. 
I comprehend now—the wells of 
memory burst their bounds at that 
voice from the long-ago past ; next, 
many letters were written to many 
people ; farther, a dressmaker was 
sent for, and in a couple of days 
I caught a reflection of myself in 
the glass—a child clothed in gar- 
ments black as the raven’s wing. 

When on the Sunday following I 
went to chapel with my grand- 
mother, many women kissed me — 
amongst others, the minister’s wife 
—and called me a ‘ poor darling.’ 

I was not allowed to have out 
my toys or nurse my doll, except in 
a stealthyand surreptitious manner. 
When I escaped into the garden I 
was recalled indoors. People— 
even Phyllis before mentioned, and 
the boy now grown almost to man- 
hood—looked at me compassion- 
ately, and spoke to me more, kindly, 
if that were possible, than usual. 

Yes, I was an orphan—not in 
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that very peculiar sense of hav- 
ing one parent still living, which 
constitutes orphanage in modern 
phraseology, but in very deed. 

I had neither father nor mother, 
and people pitied me. Why, I 
could not imagine then. Why, un- 
derstanding fully what my poor 
father was, I cannot comprehend 
now. 

What would my lot have been, 
I wonder, had I been dragged up 
amongst my father’s surroundings 
—far absent from flowers and fields 
—never instructed in all the love 
of honesty and_self-respect, of truth- 
fulness and personal responsibility, 
which had descended like a family 
legend from one to another of the 
Motfields. 

I can fancy my childhood, girl- 
hood, womanhood, as each might 
under such auspices have been ; 
and I feel, spite of the commisera- 
tion I received—that commisera- 
tion which the world always gives 
to children when even the most 
disreputable of parents are in God’s 
mercy taken fromthem young—that 
the Almighty knew what was best 
for us both, when He took first 
my mother from the husband who 
treated her so unkindly, and se- 
condly that husband before I was 
of an age to be useful to him in 
any way. What a life that would 
have been! How I tremble even 
now—knowing what I know of 
some phases of existence—to con- 
sider what that Bohemian associa- 
tion must have proved ! 

The voyage has not been all 
smooth, my skiff has not sailed into 
harbour across untroubled waters ; 
but yet—having just caught sight of 
those seas over which other vessels 
have tossed, of those rapids down 
which many a fair bark has rush- 
ed to destruction, of those whirl- 
pools which have ingulfed unwary 
craft, and those awful rocks on 
which ship after ship has gone to 
pieces—I feel the compassion so- 
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ciety extended to me because Gerald 
Trenet died before his feet had 
even touched the threshold of mid- 
dle age was utterly thrown away. 

Nothing indeed became my father 
so much in his life as leaving it. He 
had a long time given for repent- 
ance, and he repented. Probably, 
had health been restored to him, 
both illness and remorse would 
have become mere memories: but 
it was not to be. 

He died in his thirtieth year, and 
I and a few very inferior paintings 
were all that remained on earth to 
tell that Gerald Trenet ever had a 
being. 

But after all, though I have no 
memory of him, he was my father ; 
and when I, looking at some of 
those pictures that now hang on 
the walls of the room in which I 
write, think of his uncontrolled 
youth, of his wild life, which could 
scarce have held an untroubled me- 
mory in it—of his lonely sick-bed 
and his bitter repentance—I trust 
with a trust almost amounting to 
faith, that if I am ever permitted 
to enter through the strait gate, 
I shall find that God has likewise 
been very merciful to him a sinner. 


CHAPTER II. 
MY WORLDLY PROSPECTS. 


Some time before his death my 
father received a legacy. Speak- 
ing correctly, indeed, that legacy 
was the cause of his death. 

A distant relative, of whose very 
existence he was scarcely aware, 
dying intestate, the whoie of her 
modest patrimony, amounting to 
something like twelve hundred 
pounds in money, together with a 
cottage, a quantity of old-fashioned 
furniture, a silver tea-service, va- 
rious articles of ancient china, a 
dog and cat, and a couple of acres 
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of meadow-land, came unexpect- 
edly into his possession, and al- 
most from the hour it did so his 
fate was sealed. 

To a man who has never had 
five shillings before him in the 
world, whose life has been a suc- 
cession of perpetual shifts, twelve 
hundred pounds seemed an illimit- 
able sum of money, and naturally 
he set to work spending it at the 
rate of somewhere about a couple 
of thousand a year. 

The cottage being a picturesque 
place, covered with wisteria and 
climbing roses, situated in the 
midst of soft English scenery, 
struck his artistic fancy, and so he 
kept it, and the furniture, and the 
plate, and the meadow-land, and 
the dog and cat and old servant 
intact, determining that some day 
he would take three months’ holi- 
day, and paint landscapes that at 
last the public should appreciate 
and purchase. He now possessed 
the only things he had previously 
needed to insure success—money 
and leisure—that was the way he 
put the state of the case to one of 
his friends—and he intended to 
make a name and a fortune. 

Whether on his deathbed it ever 
occurred to him that he had also 
lacked genius and industry, I can- 
not tell; certainly while he was 
strong and well he believed in him- 
self with a faith which almost seem- 
ed deserving of a better return. 
The self he set up as a god and 
worshipped failed him utterly. It 
never did anything worth talking 
about, and it did a great many 
things that were best not spoken 
of. 

That was a lost, wasted, unpro- 
fitable, sad life, so far as man ever 
knew. Perhaps there may have 
been another side to the picture 
which man never saw; but in a 
purely worldly point of view, his 
whole existence was a_ failure. 
What he might have done with 
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money and leisure in the way of 
landscape painting, it is impossible 
to determine, although it seems to 
me easy to guess ; but as he never 
made but one slight sketch from 
the day he came into possession 
of his small fortune, the chances 
he gave himself of achieving fame 
were small indeed. 

Not in rambles through the 
woods, not in catching the effects 
of sunrise on the distant hills, not 
in reproducing on canvas the river 
which came brawling under the 
gray old bridge and pursued its 
way between banks where grew 
alder-trees, and brambles, and ferns, 
and wild-flowers, did he spend the 
holiday he had vaguely purposed 
to devote to art. 

He spent it in dying. There lay 
the sweet home landscape before 
him, but his hand was too feeble 
even to attempt to reproduce it. 
Other men might make fame and 
fortune out of it, but for him the 
dream was over. He had come 
away from boon companions, away 
from the rattle of dice and shuf- 
fling of cards, away from the glar- 
ing gaslights and the wicked town, 
to die; and he did it, and they 
buried him under the shadow of 
the ivy-covered church-tower in 
the stillness of a summer evening. 

He expressed no wish to see me 
before he went; indeed, the first 
intimation my grandmother had of 
his illness was contained in that 
letter to which allusion has al- 
ready been made as announcing 
his death. 

Probably he felt, as he stated in 
a long narrative which he directed 
to be forwarded to Lovedale after 
his decease, that the sight of me 
would recall memories too painful 
for endurance ; but it is also likely 
that he dreaded still more an inter- 
view with my grandmother, whose 
heart he had bereaved. 

What remained of his fortune, he 
left to her in trust for me. The 
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cottage was to be let, andthe in- 
come derived from it paid over 
half-yearly to ‘ the said Anne Mot- 
field, for the maintenance of my be- 
loved daughter Anne Trenet.’ The 
money—three hundred pounds— 
was to be placed in the Funds, and 
the interest to accumulate till I 
reached my twelfth year, when, if 
my grandmother thought fit, a cer- 
tain portion might be annuaily with- 
drawn, in order to permit of my be- 
ing properly educated. The silver, 
securely packed, came down to 
Lovedale likewise in trust for me, 
as did the paintings to which I 
have referred. 

Altogether I was regarded by the 
whole Motfield family as a lucky lit- 
tle child ; and from the day when, 
dressed all in black, I accompanied 
my grandmother on a visit to one 
of her sons, who practised as an 
apothecary in the nearest large sea- 
port town, I felt an access of civi- 
lity, on the part of all my uncles 
and aunts, for which, at my then 
tender age, I was totally at a loss 
to account. 

I had not grown any less trou- 
blesome, or tiresome, or cross, or 
sulky than on the occasion of pre- 
vious visits, but I was very rarely 
reminded of my shortcomings. Far- 
ther, my grandmother was not re- 
proached for ‘ spoiling me’ and for 
‘indulging me as she had never 
done any of her own children.’ 

It was not imputed to me as sin 
that my hair would fall out of curl 
and my bonnet get awry, neither 
did I hear any fault-finding on the 
subject of my new clothes. 

Altogether we had a good time, 
and I know now that my father’s 
death and legacy caused rather 
a pleasing excitement in the Mot- 
field family. Hitherto they had 
looked upon me as a troublesome, 
and likely to be expensive, inter- 
loper—the child, not of a strug- 
gling, honest, hard-working man, 
but of a ‘ ne’er-do-weel,’ whose pro- 
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pensities to Bohemianism, or to 
strange ways of life, as they ex- 
pressed it, I had no doubt inherit- 
ed; but the three hundred pounds, 
and the cottage, and the silver 
caused them to regard me with a 
certain amount of respect, though 
not indeed as quite a desirable ad- 
dition to the family ; and as my 
grandmother presented her daugh- 
ters and daughters-in-law with ra- 
ther expensive mourning, I can 
perfectly understand the diversion 
in my favour, which was so per- 
ceptible to me, that I remarked at 
the apothecary’s tea-table in the 
presence of strangers, evidently la- 
bouring under the impression that 
I was saying something original, 

‘Grandma, isn’t aunt Jane kind?’ 
Whereupon a pleased silence fell 
upon the guests, while aunt Jane, 
who had just offered me, con- 
trary to custom, a piece of cake, 
looked delighted, inspired by which 
appreciation I took up my parable, 
and proceeded : 

‘Last time we were here she 
wasn’t kind—she slapped me, and 
called me a brat.’ 

After that I have a vivid memory 
of being carried from the room and 
slapped again; not, however, by 
aunt Jane, but by my grandmother, 
who had not so light a hand in 
administering punishment as in 
making pastry. 

All excitement, however, must 
sooner or later pass away, and the 
flutter and bustle which ensued 
after my father’s death gradually 
subsided. Although the minister’s 
wife still spoke kindly to me when 
we came out of Lovedale chapel 
(my grandmother was a Dissenter), 
and the stately housekeeper from 
the Great House occasionally patted 
me on the shoulder if we overtook 
her on her way to church, the me- 
mory of my orphan condition was 
gradually forgotten, and by the 
time my black frocks were worn 
out, and replaced by more cheer- 
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ful garments, the fact of my ever 
having had a father-or a mother 
seemed obliterated from the recol- 
lection of our acquaintances, who 
rarely called me by my proper name, 
but talked of me as Anne Mot- 
field, or old Mr. Motfield’s little 
grandchild. 

The years came and the years 
went—years peaceful and happy. 
I was allowed to run about much 
by myself—much more than chil- 
dren usually are, I fancy—and I 
used to sit on the big boulders in 
the stream that ran down from the 
Great House estate into the quiet 
valley below, and tell myself fairy 
tales by the hour together, or sing- 
ing and crooning old-world ditties 
while I made wreaths and crowns 
out of the wild-flowers I had ga- 
thered in the woods. 

Few were the story-books our 
humble home boasted, but I had 
read them over and over again. 
From the cottage where my father 
died had come, with the silver, 
some boxes that, besides a few 
old-fashioned brocade dresses, con- 
tained some volumes, that I de- 
voured by day and dreamt of by 
night. 

Was ever anything more won- 
derful and more delightful than the 
tales those old books contained— 
tales of wild romance—of enchant- 
ments—of supernatural appear- 
ances—of wizards—of lovely prin- 
cesses—of cruel stepmothers— of 
ladies whose beauty was beyond 
compare—of knights saws feur et 
sans reproche ? 

There are no such books now- 
adays—there are no books (of 
prose) that appeal to the imagina- 
tion at all; and perhaps that may 
be the reason the nineteenth-cen- 
tury young people are growing up 
such an unimaginative and practi- 
cal race. 

What every one writes at the 
present moment, or at least tries 
to write, is a reflex of actual life— 
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the life we have to live, whether 
we like it or not. Authors try to 
reproduce a faithful transcript of 
the sayings and doings of this 
weary work-a-day world, through 
which walk men and women with 
sad anxious faces—where virtue 
does not necessarily mean success 
—where wickedness is often trium- 
phant over innocence—where the 
guilty thrive and flourish—where 
beauty is oftentimes like a fatal pos- 
session—where genius and courage 
are beaten ignominiously by money 
and chicanery—and where the bat- 
tle is always to the strong, and the 
race to the swift. 

It is the world as it has been 
since Adam and Eve were cast 
out of Eden, that story-tellers now 
delight in portraying. 

For me, give my fancy that gar- 
den, with all manner of exquisite 
fruit and lovely flowers, to wander 
through, or even a pre-Adamite 
literature, which shall resemble in 
some sort the vague delicious 
reading I drank-in, feeling it in- 
deed possessed all the sweetness 
of stolen waters. 

My grandmother did not ap- 
prove of much reading on the part 
of young or old. For a girl to be 
sufficiently educated, meant, to 
her understanding, that the said 
girl could read without having to 
*try back’—that she could spell in 
three syllables—that she could do 
her sampler and her seam—that 
she could add up a column. If, 
added to this, she had a sufficiently 
good ear for music to catch up a 
tune and sing an old-world ballad, 
Mrs. Motfield considered her ac- 
complished. 

Perhaps it was for this reason 
she rather deferred to her son 
Isaac’s wife, the aunt Jane already 
mentioned, who, besides having a 
wonderful gift forhousekeeping, was 
wont to sing by special request in 
the evenings, ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ ‘ The 
Young Troubadour,’ ‘ Annie Laurie,’ 
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and other ditties of the same class 
and period, which were much ad- 
mired, and occasionally drew tears 
from my grandmother's eyes. 

Mrs. Isaac Motfield’s minstrelsy 
never caused me to weep; but no 
doubt that hardness arose from the 
amount of original sin I am now 
aware that lady believed my little 
soul contained. 

It was darkly rumoured that 
Mrs. Isaac, if business went well, 
intended her talent to be per- 
petuated in the persons of her 
children. When they came to suit- 
able years they were to be taught 
to play the piano, and I believe 
some overtures were made for the 
rickety spinet that had come with 
the books, the brocades, and the 
legacy. 

As the spinet fortunately, how- 
ever, happened to be mine, and I 
was not of an age to be a party to 
its sale, the negotiation fell through, 
and the Misses Motfield, at a later 
period of this story, learnt the mys- 
teries of Cramer's exercises on a 
five-and-a-half octave instrument, 
manufactured by Clementi, I should 
think at about the time of the First 
Captivity. 

Not that it is for me to cast 
stones at that ancient piano, since 
I picked out my notes upon a still 
more venerable spinet. 

It was impossible to keep me 
from that heirloom. Had there 
been a key to it, I should have 
been deprived of my greatest source 
of amusement on wet days; but 
providentially the key was lost, 
and so I wandered over the keys 
—one half of which were dumb— 
when Mrs. Motfield was busy or 
absent, to my heart’s content. 

One day—one memorable day 
—there came a person who was in 
the habit of seeing to the welfare 
of our kitchen clock ; a huge thing 
in a case, with an absurd moon 
rising above its dial. There was 
no lock to it either, and as I was 
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in the habit of stopping it when I 
did not wish to be sent to bed at 
abnormally early hours, and of 
putting it forward when I desired 
the speedy departure of obnoxious 
visitors, the clock frequently re- 
quired Mr. Lambton’s services. 

Not that Mr. Lambton minded 
how often he called. He liked 
the snug kitchen—the little table 
covered with a snowy cloth—the 
muffins made by my grandmother’s 
own hands—the sweet fresh butter 
—the newly-laid eggs—the dainty 
rasher—the strong cup of tea— 
which were duly prepared for his 
delectation. 

On the day in question, how- 
ever, his arrival was unexpected, 
and as Mary chanced to be scrub- 
bing out the kitchen, I took him 
into the parlour till such time as 
the tiles should be all clean and 
ruddy from the administration of 
spring water, and a final polishing 
of red brick. 

There, anxious to do the hon- 
ours, I showed him my father’s 
paintings, which he said were ‘ un- 
common fine ;’ the brocades, that 
he pronounced to be as ‘grand as 
anything worn by the Miss Wif- 
fordes themselves ;’ the books with 
plates, his judgment of which dis- 
appointed me, as he inclined to 
the opinion they wanted a ‘ dash of 
colour,’ whilst I liked the soft shad- 
ing of black into gray, as I liked 
the gloom of the woods in bright 
summer weather. Finally he es- 
pied the spinet, whereof, he inform- 
ed me, he had heard. 

‘An ancient article ; been made 
a few years.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it is a great deal 
older than I am.’ 

‘Are you sure of that, miss?’ he 
asked, evidently thinking to make 
fun of me; but I only replied : 

*Yes, I am, and I would give 
anything to make it talk all over.’ 

*Talkallover,’ he repeated ;‘ what- 
ever does the little lady mean?’ 
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‘Why, listen,’ I answered, and I 
ran my childish fingers over the 
keys; ‘one half of them don’t speak, 
they have not a word to say.’ 

‘ Miss,’ he said, after a moment's 
silence, ‘if a person could put that 
to rights for you, what would you 
do for him ?” 

‘Give him all I have in the world,’ 
I answered ; and straight away I 
rushed off to my own little room, 
whence I returned with a halfpenny 
money-box, the top of which I tore 
off as Icame down the narrow stairs. 

‘ Look,’ I cried, pouring out the 
contents ; ‘ this is all I have now, 
but grandmamma gives me half-a- 
crown on Christmas-days, and a 
shilling at Easter, and I shall have 
five shillings when Iam eight years 
of age, if I try to be a good child 
till then ; and O, make my spinet 
talk, and I will be good, and you 
shall have everything I get.’ 

Then Mr. Lambton, though he 
was a very commonplace sort of 
individual, looked at me half comi- 
cally and half reproachfully. 

‘Child,’ he said, ‘I would not take 
the money of an orphan like you, 
if you counted it out before me in 
golden guineas ; but I will put the 
wires to rights for you if you will 
sing me a song.’ 

‘I cannot sing,’ I answered, 
blushing scarlet, getting hot to my 
ears in a very agony of shame. 
‘Grandma says I cannot, and so 
does aunt Jane, and they do not 
like me to try.’ 

‘ Sing for me,’ he replied ; ‘Mary 
says you can lilt like a lark.’ 

‘Come down the garden, then,’ 
I agreed ; and so I led him out of 
the house, along a walk bordered 
by thyme and marjoram, amongst 
which our bees kept busy holiday, 
across the paddock to a point 
where commenced a steep descent, 
planted with fir-trees, at the bottom 
of which the river Dale in its sum- 
mer idleness crept lazily over the 
stones. 
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Then, with my face half averted, 
I began, ‘The Banks of Allan 
Water.’ 

Where I had learned the ballad 
I forget now. I only know that 
before the first verse was half over 
I had forgotten everything but my 
song, and never remembered any- 
thing else till, that song finished, 
I stood in a surprised silence once 
more in the familiar world. 

Mr. Lambton never spoke a 
word, and I turned to look at him. 

‘Miss Anne,’ he began, ‘ Mary 
was quite right; but still I do not 
think it is a good thing for a baby 
like you to be able to sing like 
that.’ 

Whereupon we went back to the 
house together—across the pad- 
dock, up the path where the bees 
were still busy, and into the kit- 
chen, now wearing its usual air of 
comfort—both slightly dispirited. 

‘Never more,’ I decided, ‘ never 
for ever should any human being 
ever hear me try to sing again.’ 

For I felt just as if I had com- 
mitted some sin. 


CHAPTER III. 
NEWS FROM THE GREAT HOUSE. 


Tat the Motfields ever met in 
solemn conclave to discuss my de- 
merits is unlikely; but that they 
arrived at a unanimous opinion 
on the subject is lamentably true. 

They decided as with one voice 
that I was ‘ stupid’ and ‘ odd.’ Even 
my grandmother, my dear grand- 
mother who loved me, once in a 
moment of unguarded confidence 
expressed her regret that I was not 
more like other girls; and I felt 
abashed at my shortcomings. 

Subsequent experience has ren- 
dered me sceptical as to whether 
being like other girls would ma- 
terially have benefited my posi- 
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tion. However, she was sorry that 
I did not resemble the race ; and I 
was sorry none the less perhaps 
because I could think of no means 
of remedying the evil. 

Unhappily, I was myself; and 
every attempt I made to resemble 
other people only made the differ- 
ence more apparent. Alas, in those 
days it was very true indeed that I 
was Anne ‘Irenet, and nobody 
else. Just a child with strong af- 
fections, which rarely, however, 
made themselves demonstrative ; a 
child unblessed by Nature with 
good looks or the capability of 
saying clever things; a child who 
as the years went on grew painfully 
shy, whose artificial life was that 
spent amongst grown-up men and 
women and little girls and boys, 
but whose real life was passed in 
holding silent but entrancing inter- 
views with fairies and princesses, 
with vague kings and queens, with 
heroines who were miracles of beau- 
ty, and heroes like unto nothing 
since the creation of the world. 

Yes—as my aunt Jane said— 
it was a very good thing indeed I 
had been provided for, since I never 
could have provided for myself. 
Doubtless the good lady was nght ; 
at all events, no circumstance in 
my career has ever caused a differ- 
ence in her opinion. 

‘Some people,’ she said to me re- 
cently, ‘ are born with silver spoons 
in their mouth; and although I 
could not quite understand her 
grammar, I comprehended that 
three hundred pounds, with cottage 
afore honourably mentioned, had, 
in her opinion, provided a very 
enormous ladle for me. 

The difficulty in my life as I 
grew older was, that I could not 
talk, probably from an intuitive 
knowledge that if I did talk, I 
should not be understood. 

Dearly I loved my grandmother ; 
but I was well aware she would 
have regarded the conversations I 
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held with various imaginary per- 
sonages as the wildest nonsense— 
which no doubt it was ; but then it 
is difficult—for me, at least—to 
enter into the ins and outs of a 
life the conversations in which are 
all sense. 

I was not in the least like my 
aunt’s children. ‘They could play 
Di tanti palpiti with all its repeats 
without a great deal of stumbling 
before a mixed company, and I 
could not play anything excepting 
to myself. 

To be sure, I was self-taught. I 
played the old psalm-tunes I heard 
at chapel, and picked out the songs 
wherewith Mary propitiated our 
solitary cow. Farther, when Tom 
whistled, most likely for want of 
thought—since no cross-question- 
ing of mine ever elicited an original 
idea from that taciturn youth—I 
appropriated the air for myself; 
but what did all that prove? Sim- 
ply that I was odd. It was all very 
well to play from ear, but if you 
could not read from book, what 
should an ear profit? 

So said my cousins’ music-mis- 
tress ; so said my aunt. 

And besides, I could not play, 
except just in a mooning sort of 
fashion to myself; and when I sat 
down to the Clementi five and a 
half, I had no idea of setting my 
dress out to advantage on the rick- 
ety stool, as was the habit of Je- 
mima Jane. 

I liked best to get into the cor- 
ner with a book, and strive to close 
my ears to Jemima’s performances. 
Perhaps that was ascribed to envy; 
and—well, possibly I did sometimes 
in those days wish to be more like 
my cousin and less like myself. 

_ Only, surely that was apprecia- 
ton and not envy. One thing I 
can certainly state, however—I do 
hot envy Jemima Jane now. 

In the town where uncle Isaac 
resided—that seaport to which the 
Misses Wifforde annually repaired 
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for change of air and scene—there 
were attractions for me quite inde- 
pendent of my cousins’ society. 
First of all, there was the sea, 
which I loved then as I love it 
now. ‘The little room at the top 
of the house I shared with a couple 
of the younger children overlooked 
the shore; and night after night, 
when they were fast asleep, I used 
to get up and gaze with what I 
comprehend to have been a pas- 
sionate awe and reverence at the 
waste of waters, sometimes reflect- 
ing back the moonlight, at others 
lying black and sullen under the 
midnight sky. 

Next, there were plenty of peo- 
ple in the streets, what seemed, in 
comparison with my lonely home, 
crowds innumerable—ladies in gay 
dresses, gentlemen on prancing 
horses, soldiers in their uniforms— 
it was a garrison town—sailors in 
their round shiny hats and blue 
guernseys, fishermen in sou’-west- 
ers, children, tradespeople, great 
shops with plate-glass windows, 
boats, beggars, carriages — altoge- 
ther a wonderful change and ex- 
citement for me, forwhom, however, 
Fairport held two stronger attrac- 
tions than any I have yet men- 
tioned—its ancient church and the 
organ that church contained. 

I should not like to be buried 
in the piece of consecrated ground 
which lies round and about the 
old church dedicated to St. Ste- 
phen ; for the graves are so many 
and the space so small that the 
earth is like billows, and has by 
this time raised itself up to the 
mullioned frames of the painted 
glass windows. As a child, that 
burying- ground always gave me 
an idea of the dead moving about 
in their last resting-place. It look- 
ed to me as though they tossed 
from side to side. Now, being less 
romantic or imaginative, I object 
to the place on other grounds ; and 
am glad to remember that in all 

M 
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human probability, when my time 
comes, I shall be followed by a few 
who love me, and by some others 
to whom God has enabled me to 
do a kindness, to a little church- 
yard in a hamlet I wot of, where 
the morning sun shines brightly 
on a great square tomb, which has 
many names inscribed and many 
tributes engraved upon it, to the 
memories of men and women who 
tried to do their duty in that sphere 
of life in which Providence had 
placed them. 

Spite of its graveyard, however, 
I remember St. Stephen’s with an 
abiding affection. Religion never 
seemed to me the same thing in 
our whitewashed conventicle at 
Lovedale as it did within the gray 
walls of the church at Fairport. No 
doubt the instruction imparted was 
equally good; but the sentiments 
I derived were different. Religion 
at Lovedale was a duty—not al- 
together disagreeable perhaps, but 
still a duty; religion at St. Ste- 
phen’s was to me, at all events, a 
romance. 

People who have gone to church 
all their lives long, who have never 
in their childish days been called 
upon to eat that strong meat which, 
amongst even the most liberal of 
Dissenters, is provided impartially 
for the sucking babe, the middle- 
aged man, and the octogenarian 
tottering to the grave, cannot form 
the faintest idea how the interior of 
an old church, and the church-ser- 
vice itself, impresses any young 
person with imaginative tendencies, 
who has been weaned on the sterner 
and more forbidding diet of ordi- 
nary nonconformist worship. 

Monuments with a story to them 
instead of our bare walls, only re- 
lieved by one bald tablet, white 
marble edged with black, setting 
forth the virtues of a certain Jere- 
miah Hunt Miller, who had largely 
contributed towards the erection 
and support of our barn-like edi- 
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fice ; monuments high as the roofs 
of the side-aisles ; monuments to for- 
gotten grandees ; monuments that 
portrayed kneeling lords and la- 
dies ; monuments rich in death’s- 
heads, hour- glasses, scythes, and 
skulls. 

More especially, there was one 
I remember—one which I shall 
remember to my dying day. It 
was right above the pew we oc- 
cupied (my aunt was a Church- 
woman, and had, of course, carried 
uncle Isaac with her), and the in- 
scription on it ran as follows : 


Sacred to the Memory of Captain Edward 
Arthorp, Lieutenant Tames Godfrey, Henry 
George Rogers and Frederick Sunderland, 
Midshipmen of the ship Cardigan, which 
foundered on the Gray Rock, January rst, 
1771. 


‘The Lord on high is mightier than the 
noise of many waters,’ 


How often I have read and re- 
read that inscription, I could not 
repeat ; how vividly the figures of 
men praying, with drooping flags 
and broken spars and the ribs of 
a shipwrecked vessel in the back- 
ground, come back to me, I might 
never hope to tell. 

As easily might I strive to ex- 
plain the feeling of utter desolation 
(as regarded man) with which that 
monument inspired me; as easily 
could I make my readers under- 
stand how the waves dashing in 
upon the sea-shore seem even now 
to bring it before my mind’s eye— 
how, when I hear the choristers 
chant : 

‘They that go down to the sea 
in ships, that do business in great 
waters ; 

‘These see the works of the 
Lord, and His wonders in the deep. 

‘For Hecommandeth, and raiseth 
the stormy wind, which lifteth up 
the waves thereof. 

‘They mount up to the heaven, 
they go down again to the depths ; 
their soul is melted because of 
trouble.’ 
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—I see a wild sea-shore, and the 
Gray Rock where that tragedy hap- 
pened lashed by waves white and 
cruel; I see those men struggling 
in a last fight for life ; I see them 
buffeting the billows, clinging to 
spars, trying to seize the rope which 
always fell short, striving to keep 
afloat till succour came, passing 
through a thousand years of tor- 
ture to add a few years to exist- 
ence. 

To which succeeds a great calm. 
I am in an old, old church, dimly 
lighted. ‘The organ swells, and my 
heart throbs, and down the aisles 
there floats, chanted by the choris- 
ters, ‘A thousand years are but as 
a day in His sight.’ 

To the left that monument; a 
few hundred yards more to the left 
the gray, desolate, hungry sea; my 
own little life opening vaguely be- 
fore me. ‘That is all; and yet per- 
haps enough to show my relations 
were right, and I not quite like 
other girls of my age and station. 

More than once, when I was 
staying at Fairport, the Misses Wif- 
forde were there likewise, taking in 
their grand manner change of air 
too. Each afternoon they were 
wont to drive up and down the 
parade, rarely, however, looking at 
the passers-by, but keeping their 
eyes fastened on the coachman’s 
back-buttons in a fashion which 
filled me with a great awe and re- 
verence. 

Of course, I admired the manner 
of our ladies when at home in Love- 
dale ; but it impressed me far more 
when, in the midst of the world 
and its excitements, they were still 
sufficiently mistresses of themselves 
to consider nothing so worthy of 
admiration as the family crest. It 
was not frequently, however, that 
Thad opportunities of contemplat- 
ing this calm indifference to ob- 
jects external to the house of Wif- 
forde ; for it was always the very 
height of the Fairport season when 
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they went thither for the benefit of 
the sea-air; and in the height of 
the season every man and woman 
in the town either let his or her 
house or took in lodgers; and as 
my uncle was no exception to the 
general rule, even my small person 
usually proved at that period an 
article of furniture too much. 

The Misses Wifforde had a house 
of their own on the cliff—a dull- 
looking abode, with a heavy bal- 
cony and a great expanse of hall- 
door, only relieved by a handle as 
large as a turnip, and an immense 
knocker, the design of which was a 
wreath of oak-leaves and a lion’s 
head. 

That dwelling was the quintes- 
sence of ponderous and long-estab- 
lished respectability ; and I shall 
never forget the amazement I felt 
when one day I distinctly heard 
the notes of ‘Rory O’More’ whistled 
in its balcony. 

I could not believe my ears. I 
looked up; I could not believe my 
eyes: there stood a young lady, 
not more than in her first teen, 
perhaps less still—a young lady, 
leaning over the balcony, looking 
far seaward, and whistling—ay, as 
well as our ‘Tom. 

It was very rude, but I could 
not help stopping to listen. 

* He was bold as the hawk, 
She was soft as the dawn,’ 


the young lady proceeded, break- 
ing off into song; but apparently 
whistling was more her forte, and 
she whistled on, swinging her foot 
up and down against the iron-work 
in time to the tune. 

Suddenly she caught sight of me, 
and I was made aware of the fact 
by this sentence : 

‘Little girl, if you stand there 
another second, I will drop a bon- 
bon into your open mouth.’ And 
she pelted one at me ; whereupon I 
ran off as fast as I could go, and 
stayed as much in-doors as possible 
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for a few days, lest the fact of my 
boldness coming to Miss Wifforde’s 
ears, she should send a detachment 
of soldiers to my uncle’s house, and 
have me taken off to prison. 

From the dormer window of that 
attic chamber to which, in the sea- 
son, Mrs. Isaac Motfield’s younger 
children were consigned, I subse- 
quently beheld the young lady who 
could whistle driving along the pa- 
rade with the Misses Wifforde. She 
was clad in spotless muslin; she 
had on a black-silk pelerine—pe- 
lerines obtained at that time, as they 
have again, under a different name, 
within the last three years—and a 
quiet straw bonnet, trimmed with 
a cool-looking blue-and-white rib- 
bon. Hats had been previously, 
and have been since, but they were 
not in those days; not a bit quiet 
was Missy, and I could perceive 
that the calm atmosphere which 
usually pervaded ‘the ladies’ was 
disturbed. They could not pre- 
vent her turning round and laugh- 
ing at everything which struck her 
as ludicrous. Miss Wifforde fre- 
quently tapped her with the point 
of her parasol, while Miss Laura 
spoke to the offender, as it ap- 
peared, more in sorrow than in an- 
ger. That any one could venture 
to laugh in the presence of ‘ our 
ladies’ seemed to me nothing short 
of miraculous ; that any one could 
laugh twice after being rebuked 
once was a still greater miracle ; 
and yet I saw that girl do it—I 
saw her almost scream with laugh- 
ter as she returned, and it appeared 
to me she was making merry at 
Miss Wifforde’s expense. 

Early next morning I awoke with 
the sun shining full on my face; 
and long before any one else had 
even, I believe, turned in bed, the 
question was settled to my own 
satisfaction. The poor young lady 
must be out of her mind; and O, 
what a trouble for the Misses Wif- 
forde ! 
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Somehow, from that time there 
seemed to me a ladder—a long 
one, it is true, but still a ladder— 
set up, by which my thoughts might 
travel to and peepin at the windows 
of the Great House, the inmates 
of which were acquainted with sor- 
row. 

In this idea I was entirely mis- 
taken ; at least, if the Misses Wif- 
forde had sorrows, they were in no 
way connected with the young lady 
of the balcony; but it served the 
purpose of fostering a vague sort of 
human sympathy towards ‘our la- 
dies,’ who had always seemed to 
my previous imaginings set as far 
from me as the east is from the 
west. 

Afterwards I knew more about 
Miss, and also a young gentleman 
I once beheld driving down to 
Lovedale church in the Wifforde 
carriage. On one bright April day 
Miss Hunter, my ladies’ lady, asked 
shelter from us till a shower should 
be over. 

The dependents at the Great 
House had ever been friendly to- 
wards our cottage, but not familiar ; 
and I could perceive that my grand- 
mother regarded the request and 
the visitor with distinguished con- 
sideration. 

Hospitality was proffered, and 
Miss Hunter induced first to taste a 
glass of cowslip wine, which she 
honoured with her approval, and 
subsequently to consent to take 
off her bonnet — it was an im- 
mense black erection—and remain 
for tea. 

Over that meal she unbent con- 
siderably ; and whilst I, having 
duly put back my chair, and be- 
taken myself and a book to the 
window-sill, was supposed to be 
deaf, as I had certainly been dumb, 
Miss Hunter informed my grand- 
mother that the Misses Witforde, 
after long consideration, wereagreed 
as to the advisability of adopting 
an heir. 
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‘They want to do justice to all 
parties,’ the old lady went on ; ‘and 
as their only near relations are 
equally close, they have decided 
to adopt Master Sylvester for the 
next heir, and that he shall marry 
Miss Elizabeth.’ 

It was just like arranging a royal 
marriage ; and my grandmother 
expressed hersurprise no more than 
she might have done had Miss 
Hunter announced that one of the 
blood-royal was about to contract 
an alliance with the Princess Ame- 
lia Sophia Agatha Caroline of Po- 
polinasklinski. 

‘You know,’ proceeded Miss 
Hunter, ‘they are both of them 
sort of distant cousins to the fami- 
ly ; and the family has always kept 
up its relationships. Mr. Sylvester 
is the grandson of a cousin of my 
ladies’ father ; and Miss Elizabeth's 
father was son to that Mr. Cleeves 
who was at one time so much at 
the Great House in the late Squire’s 
time. You must surely remember 
him, Mrs. Motfield—a handsome, 
spirited gentleman; they said he 
was the best seat on horseback in 
the county ; but he was killed by a 
fall while hunting, for all that. I 
believe he and Miss Wifforde would 
have married ; but the Squire set 
his face against it ; for he wanted 
her to accept Captain Ralph Wif- 
forde, who afterwards died in India. 
Dear me! there is hardly a lady or 
gentleman who used to come to the 
place living now. ‘To think that 
of all the Wiffordes there is not 
one of the name left excepting my 
ladies! The house, as a rule, is 
quiet as the grave. My ladies 
cannot bear either to go out visit- 
ing or to receive visitors. I do not 
know how it will be when Mr. 
Sylvester comes to live with them ; 
for it is not likely a young gentle- 
man could be content with only 
their society.’ 

‘And when is the marriage to 
take place? asked my grandmo- 
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ther, as Miss Hunter at length gave 
her a chance of edging in a ques- 
tion. 

‘O, bless your heart! not for 
years. Miss Elizabeth is little more 
than a child ; and Mr. Sylvester is, 
after a manner of speaking, still just 
a boy; but I believe it is all as good 
as settled that Mr. Sylvester is to 
be the heir, and to take the name 
of Wifforde, and to marry Miss 
Elizabeth when she is eighteen.’ 

‘What sort of a young lady is 
Miss Elizabeth—is she handsome ?” 

‘Not in my idea,’ replied Miss 
Hunter, who was a tall woman, 
and held herself very erect, and 
had a Roman nose and high fore- 
head and light - blue eyes, and 
hair that, despite her years, refused 
to turn white ; ‘not in my idea. 
Indeed, what my ladies can see in 
her passes my understanding. She 
is a pert little creature, with more 
knowledge of the world and its 
ways already than either of them 
will ever have in their lives. She 
turns the place upside down when 
she is in it. She never was at the 
Great House but once ; and every 
servant was happy the morning she 
left. She has not a trace of the 
Wiffordes about her; but she can 
wind my ladies round her finger. 
They say she is wonderfully clever; 
but I am sure I do not know in 
what way. She could not hem a 
handkerchief if it were to save her 
life ; and she told me once she 
thought a square of Axminster car- 
pet would look just as pretty on 
the footstools as those beautiful 
groups of flowers that Miss Wif- 
forde worked with her own hands. 
She calls my ladies dear old things 
—yes, to their faces ; and she will 
go into the stables, Mr. Ackworth 
tells me, and walk round the very 
hoofs of the horses in a way that 
frightens even the grooms. 

‘Mr. Ackworth entreated her one 
day to be more careful lest she 
should get a kick from one of the 
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horses; but she only broke out 
laughing, and said in her scornful 
way, 

“Do you call those things horses? 
Ah, you should go into the stables 
at Dacre Park, and see the beauties 
my uncle has! Horses! why these 
creatures could not kick if they 
tried! If they ever knew how, they 
must have forgotten the way, I 
should think, about a hundred 
years ago.”’ 

‘I wonder at ladies like the Miss 
Wiffordes enduring such doings,’ 
said my grandmother indignantly. 

‘We all wonder they have Miss 
Elizabeth staying with them,’ was 
the reply ; ‘ but I do not think the 
person lives who could prevent her 
doing precisely what she likes. Mr. 
Ackworth says he cannot account 
for the Miss Wiffordes’ infatuation 
except on the ground of witchcraft. 
She goes about the garden whist- 
ling—’ 

*Yes, I heard her once at Fair- 
port,’ I eagerly interrupted, letting 
my book fall in my excitement ; 
and had I been a witch, I could 
not have produced a greater ef- 
fect. 

It was evident that Miss Hunter 
at all events had forgotten the fact 
of my presence, and her startled 
and angry look frightened me as 
much as my speech had alarmed 
her. 

‘Good gracious !’ she said, turn- 
ing to my grandmother, ‘I never 
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thought of the child; and here 
have I been talking to you as, I am 
sure, I would not have talked to any 
other person outside of the Great 
House. Come here, little girl; 
and she planted me before her, 
fixing me with her light-blue eyes. 
‘I hope you have learned your 
Catechism, and the Ten Command- 
ments, and the Lord’s Prayer ? 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ I answered. 

‘Then you know what will be- 
come of children who go and re- 
peat things it was never intended 
their ears should have heard ?” 

* Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘And you will try to be a good 
child, and forget all your grand- 
mother and I have been talking 
about ?” 

Once again I should have ans- 
wered, ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ but at this 
juncture my grandmother came to 
the rescue. 

‘You may trust Anne,’ she said. 
‘IT have never known her carry a 
story in or out of any house.’ 
Whereupon, moved by sheer grati- 
tude, I began to cry. 

Almost immediately afterwards 
Miss Hunter, declaring she must 
go, resumed her bonnet, put on 
her shawl, lifted the skirt of her 
thick black-silk dress till I could 
see the topmost tuck in her snowy 
petticoat, and departed, leaving me 
under the impression that I had, in 
some dreadful and mysterious man- 
ner, been put upon my trial. 
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EpiE is five years old ; 
Hair just that tint of gold 
Shines in the leaflet’s fold 
Left in November ; 
Eyes of a turquoise blue ; 
Cheeks, roses dipped in dew ; 
Dimples, the sweetest two 
I can remember. 


I am of middle age, 

Turning life’s fiftieth page, 

Weary of war men wage 
’Gainst Time’s advances. 

Still the gray hairs will come, 

* Stet nive candidum,’ 

My poor head bearing some 
Ill-natured glances. 


Day-dreams of youth are past, 
And I’m in love at last— 
Edie’s face holds me fast, 

Bound in love’s fetters ; 
Love that is shy of speech, 
And all unknown to each 
Friend, as I daily teach 

Edith her letters. 


Is it her wee face seems 

Like that face known in dreams, 

Flying when morning beams 
Cold through the casement ? 

Once in the years, at rest 

Pillowed upon my breast, 

Then with sin half confest 
Bowed in abasement. 


May a far fairer fate, 
Darling, upon thee wait, 
When to a girl’s estate 
Swift years have brought thee ! 
Then if a love be thine 
Deemed like a dream divine, 
Ask for this tale of mine, 
Learnt ere I taught thee. 
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Know that all words are vain, 
Love but a pleasant pain, 
I shall not kneel again ; 

All smiles are hollow. 
Age has snowed all my brow ; 
I make my farewell bow ; 
Nor ‘ semper arcum’ now 

‘ Tendit Apollo.’ 











CHAPTER VI* 
1829-30. 
Mr. EBERs’ seven years’ manage- 
ment at His Majesty’s Theatre hav- 
ing been unpropitious, and all the 
negotiations for the renewal of his 
lease having failed, the manage- 
ment passed into the hands of MM. 
Laporte and Laurent—their offer 
of a rent of Sooo/. for the season 
having been preferred to the pro- 
posals of Mr. Ayrton and Signor de 
Begnis. ‘The former of these new 
impresarios,towhom the actual con- 
duct of the undertaking was intrust- 
ed, had been well and respectably 
known as one of the managers of a 
French theatre in London, and also 
as a Parisian actor of deserved ce- 
lebrity. M. Laurent had been for 
the two previous years engaged in 
theatrical speculations, by establish- 
ing a company of English actors in 
Paris, and subsequently by taking 
the Italian Opera off the hands of 
the French government.t These 
gentlemen made a great blunder at 
the outset of their career, in select- 
ing one of the greatest musical char- 
latans the world had ever met with 
as their musical director—M. Boch- 
sa, a harp-player of considerable 
merit, but without the most moder- 
ate pretensions even as a writer and 
composer for his own peculiar in- 
strument. Previously to Mr. Ebers 
quitting the post he had for so many 
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years occupied, with considerable 
advantage to a host of hitherto un- 
known artistes and the public, but 
with little else than continued pe- 
cuniary loss to himself, he had 
opened negotiations with Madlle. 
Sontag, with the view of making 
her, as she afterwards became un- 
der MM. Laporte and Laurent, the 
prima donna assoluta of the year 
1829. The unsuccessful termina- 
tion of those negotiations — not- 
withstanding no less a sum than 
200o0/, and a benefit for the season 
were offered—nhad, in all proba- 
bility, much to do with the refusal 
of a new lease to that entrepreneur 
—a decision by no means generous, 
inasmuch as the arrears of rent were 
comparatively small, in spite of his 
having carried on the concern at 
a ruinous loss, on account of the 

magnitude of the amount for which 

he had madehimself annually liable. 

What that misfortune must have 

been may be inferred from his own 

statement, that although ‘the sea- 

son of 1827 had been attended with 

the least loss of all that had passed 

under his management,’ he found 
himself deficient to the tune of 

‘2974/.; the receipts having been 
48,3897. and the expenditure 

51,3630."* 

Mdlle. Sontag was then the ‘com- 
ing woman’ of her time, according 
to the opinion of those who had 
previously heard her in Paris, and 
were capable of judging of her ac- 
quirements. She had one great 
disadvantage to combat. She was 
German — not Italian. Hitherto 

* See Ebers’ Seven Years of the King’: 
Theatre, pp. 321, 349» 
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the King’s Theatre had been main- 
tained exclusively by ar¢éstes nur- 
tured in the sunny clime beyond 
the Alps, with the exception of 
Caradori, Garcia, and his gifted 
daughter, Malibran. The method 
of the two latter, however, was so 
thoroughly formed after the Italian 
school, that their Spanish origin was 
scarcely noticed. Now, however, 
Germany was to put in its full claim 
for celebrity ; and it was no mean 
commendation of the new débu- 
tante’s quality, that London imme- 
diately indorsed what Paris had 
already pronounced to be perfect. 

This gifted lady, at an age un- 
usually early, had attained a degree 
of reputation which the exertions 
of a life have often failed to secure, 
although the aspirant has been gift- 
ed with unquestionable talent. ‘The 
beauty of Mdlle. Sontag also made 
a deep impression, and opened the 
way to a favourable reception of 
her singing, and might have insured 
success had her vocal abilities been 
far beneath the high standard by 
which they were sustained. Mdlle. 
Sontag was a native of Coblentz, 
having been born in that grand old 
medizval Rhenish city May 13th, 
1805. Her parents were connected 
with the theatrical profession ; so 
that she was at a very early age 
initiated into the mysteries of the 
stage, and even at six years of age 
appeared at the court theatre of 
Darmstadt, in an opera entitled 
Donau Weibchen (La petite Femme 
du Danube), with remarkable suc- 
cess.* On the death of her fa- 
ther, when she was scarcely nine 
years old, her mother placed her 
at the Conservatoire of Prague, 
whence she went to Vienna, where 
Mdme. Fodor was then singing as 
prima donna, and upon whose style 
she formed her own. During the 
four years she remained in the 
Austrian capital, she sang alternate- 

*See Feétis, Biographic Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom, viii. pp. 63, 64. 
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ly at the Italian and national opera- 
houses, but without producing any 
remarkable sensation. Not until 
1824, when she appeared at Leipsic 
inWeber’s Euryanthe, did ‘shemake 
her mark ;’ immediately after which 
she was engaged at Berlin, and 
from that moment success was in- 
sured. She continued in her native 
land till 1826, when she went to 
Paris, and made her first appear- 
ance at ‘Les Italiens,’ June 15th, 
as Rosina in // Barbiere, the per- 
sonation of this character having 
been followed in that and the sub- 
sequent seasons by herundertaking, 
with equally eminent advantage, the 
parts of Desdemona in Ofe//o, Donna 
Anna in // Don Giovanni, Semira- 
mide, and several others. 

In accepting MM. Laporte and 
Laurent’s terms for an engagement 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, Malle. 
Sontag stipulated to make her 
entrée in the same character (Ro- 
sina) by which she had taken the 
Parisians by storm. This event 
took place April 16th, 1828. She 
is said to have been but indiffer- 
ently supported ; but no one seem- 
ed to have had an eye, or an ear 
for anybady but herself. Of her 
personal appearance, as well as of 
her qualifications as an artiste, the 
following remarks, written by a se- 
vere critic at the time—inasmuch 
as they are perfectly in accordance 
with my own opinion, as formed on 
hearing her in the following year, 
when her reputation was thorough- 
ly established—may not be unac- 
ceptable: ‘Mdlle. Sontag is of a 
middling stature 2nd inclining to 
embonpoint. Her hair and com- 
plexion are fair, her eyes blue, with 
that kind of Roxaline nose—the mez 
retrousse—which often gives an ap- 
pearance of great vivacity, though 
not in her case. Her mouth is well 
made, but she distorts it sometimes 
in singing ;' and it is lined by a set 
of teeth, the beauty of which she 
does not conceal. Her counte- 
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nance indicates good temper, and is 
extremely pleasing, but has no pre- 
tension to what is properly called 
beauty, either as to feature or effect, 
and is not indicative of more than 
an ordinary degree of intellect. She 
is altogether well made, though 
there are defects in her person. Her 
hand and arm are beautiful, and 
her foot is not unworthy of the en- 
comiums lavished on it. Her car- 
riage is not objectionable ; but, to 
judge accurately of this, she must 
be seen in a character of more dig- 
nity’ (than Rosina). 

‘Her voice is a true soprano of 
the full compass, extending from 
A below the clef to E in alt; though 
she does not display its utmost 
limits in this opera. Without being 
deficient in strength, it is not power- 
ful,and its quality is anything rather 
than disagreeable, though not re- 
markable for its purity. Its greatest 
merit consists in its wonderful flexi- 
bility. Her zvo/ate (flights, or runs) 
are as graceful as they are perfect ; 
she executes arpeggio passages with 
the neatness of a good finger on the 
pianoforte, and her staccato notes 
are not less finished ; they are like 
drops of sound, each a whole in 
itself, and completely detached ; but 
when playing thus wonderfully on 
her vocal organ, she abates its 
power, all such passages being 
given @ mesza voce. Hence much of 
their effect is lost. Her style is es- 
sentially bravura. Execution is with 
her as everything, expression as 
nothing. The extraordinary pliancy 
of her voice has probably led to 
this ; and that coolness of temper- 
ament which her acting seems to 
denote has most likely exercised 
a joint influence in determining the 
character of her singing. Hence 
she falls into the fatal error of striv- 
ing to astonish rather than to de- 
light, and concentrates all her force 
for the purpose of doing what in- 
struments can always equal, often 
Surpass ; while, as an almost ne- 
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cessary consequence, she neglects 
what only the human voice can 
accomplish, and that which is, 
therefore, the triumph of the vocal 
art. The embellishments, of which 
she is so prodigal, often show taste 
and invention. She introduced two 
of these in “‘ Una voce poco fa,” 
that were not less pleasing than 
original. But her ornaments want 
variety, and are applied to every- 
thing alike. Her intonation is fault- 
less; in public or in private, we 
have not heard her sing one note 
out of tune. She is, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, a good musi- 
cian ; in “all her rifiorimenti she 
never infringes on the time, loses 
sight of the accompaniments, or 
forgets the harmony. Malle. Son- 
tag stamped herself as a superior 
singer in her first aria, “Una voce” 
(on the occasion of her début), the 
second movement of which, “Io 
sono docile,” could not but call 
forth a unanimous encore. Never- 
theless it was easy to discover that 
she had not here reached the ex- 
pectations formed. Her great effort, 
and most decisive success, was in 
Rode’s air,* “Ah, dolce canto.” In 
this she luxuriated in all the rou- 
lades, arpeggios, and divisions that 
a florid singer most delights in, 
and her triumph was as great as 
her performance was unique.'t 
Mdlle. Sontag’s particular merits 
were so exceptional, and her career 
upon her first appearance in this 
country so brief, that I am inclined 
to extend my ‘ Recollections’ con- 
cerning her, since, ‘take her for all 
inall,’ shecertainly wasat that period 
the most flexible vocalist it was ever 
my good fortune to listen to. I do 
not think that I can for this purpose 
do better than refer to that eminent 
critic whose valuable remarks have 
been hitherto of so much service 


* Mdlle. Sontag introduced this air as the 
singing lesson of the second act of // Bar- 
biere, 

+ Harmonicon for 1828, p. 120. 
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to myself, whilst referring to other 
artistes,although they are somewhat 
similar to those already quoted.* 
He says: ‘ Mdlle. Sontag differed 
from her great predecessors, Bil- 
lington and Catalani, in the ex- 
treme lightness and rarity, so to 
speak, of her evolutions through 
the mazes of sound. What they 
effected, the one by volume, the 
other by force, Mdlle. Sontag per- 
formed with a simplicity and ease 
that were perfectly captivating. Not 
only were all passages alike to her, 
but she appropriated some that 
were hitherto believed to belong 
to instruments—to the pianoforte 
and the violin, for instance—ar- 
peggios and chromatic scales, pas- 
sages ascending and descending, 
she sang in the same manner that 
the ablest performers on these in- 
struments executed. There was 
the firmness and the neatness that 
appertained to the pianoforte, whilst 
she would go through a scale stac- 
cato with the precision of the bow. 
Her great art, however, lay in ren- 
dering whatever she did pleasing. 
The ear was never disturbed by a 
harsh sound; the notes trickled 
and sparkled like the diamond 
drops of the brightest fountain. 
Everything was rendered clear and 
liquid by solution, and the auditor 
listened to the melody as he did 
to the singing of birds, without 
attempting to appreciate, or, in- 
deed, without caring for the nature 
of the intervals.f The velocity of 
her passages was sometimes un- 
controllable; for we have observed 
that in a division, say of four groups 
of quadruplets, she would execute 
the first in exact time, the second 
and third would increase in rapidity 
so much, that in the fourth she was 
compelled to decrease the speed 

*See vol. viii. pp. 302, 309, 446, 513, 
and vol, ix. p, 28, 

+ Extravagant as this praise may seem, 
it is by no means exaggerated, but accu- 
rately describes the delightful peculiarities of 
Mdlle, Sontag’s vocal capabilities. 
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perceptibly, in orderto givethe band 
the means of recovering the time 
she had gained. But reflection was 
arrested by surprise, while the ear 
was satiated with the physical de- 
light ; for, we repeat, both the cap- 
tivation of her singing and the su- 
periority lay in rendering all those 
passages which fix the attention 
agreeable, and in making those 
pleasing which, when we have heard 
them from other singers, have in- 
spired only wonder, mixed perhaps 
with sensations never pleasurable, 
and in some instances anything 
but pleasing. At the same time, 
all this was effected with an ease 
that gave the semblance of nature. 
She appeared to sing, like a bird, 
from impulse, and to feel whilst 
she inspired delight. There was 
no distortion, not even the heaving 
of the bosom was visible; so that 
the auditor, although uncertain 
where a range of imagination and 
a facility of execution so extended 
would next carry him, was never 
exposed to the least apprehension 
ofa failure. Thus the firmest sym- 
pathy was established, and confi- 
dence was never betrayed.’ 

It will be gathered from these 
most striking facts attending Mdlle. 
Sontag’s performance, both on the 
stage, in the orchestra, and in the 
chamber, that none of the more 
powerful faculties of the intellect 
were called into action. Nature, 
which generally prescribes a limit 
to attainment, seemed to have de- 
nied the qualities necessary to the 
display of the grander characteris- 
tics of style and manner, when this 
charming artiste exercised those 
lighter fascinations with which 
she was endowed. Mdlle. Sontag 
might unquestionably excel in ten- 
derness and pathos, but all the 
more majestic and energetic cha- 
racters were forbidden to her by 
her youth, the lightness of her 
figure, and her voice, not less than 
by the kind of study she had pur- 











sued. Nor could the judicious di- 
rection of her musical education 
be objected to. The highest praise 
perhaps that could be bestowed 
was in the admission that the guid- 
ance of Nature had been followed, 
and that her powers had been dis- 
played in a manner most likely to 
lead to the greatest share of suc- 
cess. This praise was certainly 
due to Mdlle. Sontag. She had 
cultivated the imagination and the 
fancy to a degree they had never 
reached before. No singer had 
ever combined so variously, or 
executed in the light, brilliant, in- 
ventive, fresh, and, above all, in 
the pleasing manner she attained. 
In these particulars she stood 
alone.* 

The second great success that 
Mdlle. Sontag made after her début 
in // Barbiere was in J1 Don Gio- 
vanni, on the 1st May 1828, at 
His Majesty’s Theatre. The cast 
on that occasion, when she was far 
better sustained than at her début, 
embraced the talent of Zuchelli 
(the Don), Torri (Don Ottavio), De 
Angeli (Il Commendatore), Pelle- 
grini (Leporello), Porto (Masetto), 
Castelli (Elvira), and Caradori 
(Zerlina). It is almost needless 
to say, that the great object of cu- 
riosity was the new frima donna. 
It was generally thought that she 
would not be able to sustain the 
character chosen by her, either as 
a singer or an actress—the last 
especially—that she would over- 
whelm the airs by ornaments, and 
freeze the scene by coldness. But 
she could be charged with neither ; 
for it would have been impossible 
to execute Mozart’s music in a 
more correct, chaste, and perfect 
manner. Her method was of the 
German school, which best suits 
that master’s intention, and the 
action, though it required to be 
animated by much more passion 


* See The Quarterly Musical Magazine 
and Review, vol. ix. pp. 481-483. 
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than the performer did, or per 
haps could, throw into it, was not 
entirely devoid of warmth, and 
showed more feeling than was an- 
ticipated. The first duet, that fine 
burst of grief, ‘Fuggi! crudele, 
fuggi ! promised, at its opening, to 
excite the sympathy of the whole 
audience, but the feebleness of the 
Ottavio checked the exertion of his 
mistress, and diffused a chill over 
the whole scene. The recitative, 
describing the assault made by 
Don Giovanni, wanted spirit most 
certainly ; but what lady could re- 
late such wrongs with proper emo- 
tion to a lover who listened to them 
like a stoic? The succeeding aria, 
however, ‘ Or sai chi |’ onore,’ was 
exceedingly well sung ; so was that 
exquisitely beautiful composition in 
the second act, ‘ Non mi dir, bel’ 
idol mio.’ In each of these, the last 
particularly, was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for both the flexibility and 
compass of Mdlle. Sontag’s voice 
to display itself, and she indeed 
profited by the advantage offered.* 

Mdlle. Sontag’s continuance in 
the profession which she greatly 
adorned, and in the fulfilment of 
the duties of which she rapidly 
improved in vocal excellence, as 
she won the admiration of the 
public, was but of very short dura- 
tion. Having married the Count 
de Rossi at the beginning of the 
year 1830, she resolved to retire 
altogether into private life, and 
played for the last time in Zancrad?, 
May 19th, 1830, at Les Italiens, 
Paris. 

In 1848, on account of a reverse 
of fortune, she returned to the 
stage, of which I shall have here- 
after to speak. The sudden dis- 
appearance of so bright and per- 
fect a ‘star’ caused general regret, 
although the circumstances of her 
retirement were, to all appearance, 
so unexceptionably prosperous, that 
congratulations poured in upon 
* See Haurmoiticon, 1828, p. 144. 
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her from all sides. The growing 
popularity of Madame Malibran, 
however, served considerably to 
fill the void which this sudden and 
unexpected event had occasioned. 
On coming to England in 1828, 
Mdlle. Sontag had engaged the 
services of M. Pixis, as a piano- 
forte accompanyist—a gentleman 
who for a time created a sensation, 
more, however, from the reports 
that. were circulated respecting his 
talent than from any very promi- 
nent demonstration of positive me- 
rit. M. Pixis was a dashing player, 
and managed to overcome mecha- 
nical difficulties with some degree 
of skill; but he was a musician of 
avery ordinary stamp, and shone 
by means of the reflected light 
he obtained from the associa- 
tion he had formed with Mdlle. 
Sontag. On her departure from 
London at the close of the season 
of 1829, M. Pixis likewise took 
his leave, and was no more re- 
membered. He was chiefly spoken 
of as ‘a most rapid player, with an 
extremely neat brilliant finger and 
powerful hand,’ whilst ‘ the velocity 
with which he executed his pass- 
ages, and the accuracy also, were 
pleasing enough.’ But the plea- 
sure, if such it could be called, 
which he created, arising more from 
astonishment than gratification, 
was but short-lived, and curiosity 
being very soon gratified by this 
sort of thing, ennui supervened, 
and it was asked, almost univer- 
sally, ‘ Que me veux-tu, sonate * 
Amongst the most remarkable 
débuts of the year 1829, that of Ma- 
dame Pisaroni must be mentioned, 
as being very nearly as important 
as that of Mdlle. Sontag in the 
preceding season. Without excep- 
tion this lady was the most ugly 
woman that was ever seen on the 
opera stage; her appearance in- 
deed was almost revolting. Besides 


* See Harmonicon, 1828, p. 166, 
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the plainness of her face, she also 
limped, her figure was distorted, 
and her stature was short and squat. 
So well aware was she of her want 
of personal attraction, that when 
she was applied to by the manage- 
ment of ‘ Les Italiens’ to sing at 
Paris, she sent her picture, accom- 
panied by an explanation that she 
was even uglier than that made 
her to appear. The moment, how- 
ever, that she opened her lips, the 
feeling, that was little short of dis- 
gust at these imperfections, at once 
vanished. When she came to Eng- 
land, her voice had certainly passed 
its prime ; but she could not sing six 
notes before it was perceptible that 
she was all sensibility, a model of 
devotion to her art, and alive to 
every breathing of passionate ex- 
pression. Her voice naturally was 
a mezzo-soprano ; but extreme culti- 
vation had so improved its lower 
tones and extended its upper com- 
pass, that she imparted all the rich- 
ness of a pure contralto to her 
deeper notes, and no inconsider- 
able portion of lightness, ease, and 
flexibility to its upper register. Not- 
withstanding that Mdme. Pisaroni’s 
voice, as I have remarked, was 
past its best, her tone was pure, 
rich—particularly in the lower parts 
of the scale—sweet, and uniform. 
Her volume was also large, although 
not possessing the power of Cata- 
lani, or even of Pasta. With the 
purity and uniformity of her voice 
she associated a noble simplicity 
of declamation, a most accurate 
articulation, and the power of as- 
similation from the loudest messa 
di voce to the softest Aianissimo ; 
whilst she utterly rejected every- 
thing approaching to meretricious 
ornament, and contented herself 
with relying simply upon legitimate 
vocalisation. But, after all, the union 
of intensely concentrated feeling 
with the most scientific understand- 
ing, and a most skilful employment 
of the resources of art, were her 
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proper distinctions. No one could 
listen to Mdme. Pisaroni’s singing 
without perceiving that she appre- 
hended the entire scope of musical 
phrasing, the best application of 
her powers to its interpretation, 
and a sensibility which engaged 
her whole soul in the task. She 
was, to all intents and purposes, a 
great singer—the greatest contralto 
that had ever sung at the King’s 
Theatre, and prepared the way for 
Alboni—whom she, more than any 
one else, resembled—for Didice, 
and, although last by no means 
least, Trebelli-Bettini. 

At the opening of the operatic 
season this year (1829) a new tenor, 
named Bordogni, who had for seve- 
ral previous years held the first po- 
sition at ‘ Les Italiens,’ Paris, made 
his appearance in this country. The 
opera selected for the occasion was 
La Gasza Ladra ; but although he 
was unquestionably an elegant sing- 
er and a master of his art, he fail- 
ed to make any impression chiefly 
from want of power. The area 
of the King’s Theatre was too large 
for his diminished force ; yet, tak- 
ing him for all in all, I very 
much doubt whether I ever heard 
a more finished or accomplished 
artiste. 

During the season of this year, 
Mdme. Malibran was once more 
presented to the public, for the first 
time since her departure in 1825 
with her father and the rest of her 
family to America.* She made her 
rentrée as Desdemona in Rossini’s 
Otello, and at once ‘ took the town 
by storm.’ Report had spoken very 
favourably of her reception in the 
previous year in Paris; but no one 
anticipated that her voice would 
have obtained the fulness or power 
which it now manifested. She was 
immediately accepted as the le- 
gitimate successor of Pasta, al- 
though pronounced offhand to be 


* See vol, ix. pp. 25-27 
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inferior to her great predecessor in 
pathos and discrimination, both in 
acting and singing, and in the 
former particularly. Yet she was 
a more natural representative of the 
forlorn and helpless Venetian bride, 
except when—as she was always 
somewhat prone to do—she gave 
way to exaggeration, in order to 
intensify the situation of the scene, 
in which more than ordinary pro- 
minence seemed to her to be re- 
quired.* In spite, however, of this 
fault, and the severe animadver- 
sions that were passed upon her 
because of it, Malibran at once 
established herself as a popular 
favourite, and never lost the influ- 
ence upon the public she then im- 
mediately gained. Again and again 
did she repeat to me, ‘On that 
night, when the curtain went down, 
I was convinced, cold as you Eng- 
lish creatures are, I shall always 
feel I can warm you.’ 

On the occasion of this remark- 
able operatic event, the most ac- 
complished ¢exore robusto of his 
times, Donzelli, was the Otello to 
Malibran’s Desdemona. ‘This sing- 
er was, indeed, justly pronounced 
as the very first of his class, if not 
the first absolutely in Europe, after 
Garcia. His voice had a clearness, 
a brilliancy, and a power—a metadllo 
or natural vibratory power—that 
belonged to very few, either before 
or since his time. His tone was 
formed high in the head, his com- 
pass combining the falsetto to a 
very large extent; whilst he pos- 
sessed such complete command 


As an instance of this 


ropensity, I may 


mention that two or three years afterwards, 
when she plaved Leonora in Beethoven's 
Fidelio at Covent Garden—after Madame 
Schider-Devrient had, so far as a London 
audience was concerned, ‘created’ that part— 
she produced such an immense sensation: by 
the manner in which she presented the pistol 
it the head of Pizarro in the prison scene, 
hat she was again and again recalled. The 
ext night, when the same scene had to be re- 
presented, she produced (we pistols, and thus 
imparted such a sense of the ridiculous to the 
scene as wholly to destroy its effectiveness. 
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over his vast volume of voice, that 
he could send it forth in all its 
body, or in its softest attenuation, 
at pleasure. He managed the junc- 
tion of the chest and head registers 
with the utmost skill, so that it was 
quite impossible to discover upon 
what note the actual transition took 
place, although the fluty quality 
of the upper notes immediately 
made its use apparent. His con- 
ception was both vigorous and ap- 
prehensive, his manner being pro- 
portionately energetic or tender, as 
the expression or the occasion re- 
quired. His style was in a great 
degree founded upon that of Cru- 
velli and Garcia; more, perhaps, 
upon that of the latter than of the 
former, on account of its grace and 
fluency. His middle register was 
richly full, which, together with the 
concentration he occasionally used, 
and his facility and neatness of 
execution, were admirable. Yet, 
notwithstanding his possession of 
theseremarkable qualities, Donzelli 
was by no means a faultless singer. 
One peculiarity was constantly ap- 
parent, which, after a while, not a 
little detracted from his excellence, 
simply because it took from him 
the equality of his execution. The 
ascending notes of his scales were 
generally given out from his chest 
voice until he rose very high, and 
passed into the falsetto, the almost 
inevitable consequence of which 
was, that they were sometimes too 
strong by their comparative volume. 
His descending divisions and /or?- 
ture, on the contrary, when they 
commenced upon the higher notes 
of his voice, were taken in falsetto, 
which he carried very low down 
before using his mixed or natural 
voice. From such extreme con- 
trasts the ear was not seldom cheat- 
ed into a belief of this having been 
done expressly to convey the no- 
tion of an echo or distant sound, 
the equality was disturbed, and the 
general effect of the performance 
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diminished. Donzelli was essen- 
tially a florid singer ; and therefore, 
although his invention might seem, 
or might actually be, more exten- 
sively exercised, much of the nicety 
of touch and finesse were lost in 
volubility, which produced the sem- 
blance, if not the reality, of man- 
nerism. After all, however, Don- 
zelli possessed all the requisites of 
greatness, both in nature and art, 
in a supereminent degree, and could 
but be regarded as having come 
nearer to Braham in the perfec- 
tion of his youth than any other te- 
nor that had been heard.* Don- 
zelli sang for several seasons in 
London, and was to the last popu- 
lar, both as a man and as an ar?iste. 
I knew him intimately; and al- 
though he had by no means been 
well educated, he possessed and 
manifested the feelings of a gen- 
tleman. He was devoted to his 
art, and what he was unable to 
effect by means of natural intelli- 
gence he succeeded in mastering 
by patient study and earnest perse- 
verance. He did not retire from 
his profession till the close of the 
year 1841, when he sang for the 
last time in public at Bologna, and 
then retired upon the independence 
he had acquired by means of the 
exercise of his profession. Whe- 
ther he is dead or not, I have not 
been able to ascertain ; but, with- 
out question, his fame will never 
be forgotten so long as any mu- 
sician, cognisant of the events of 
his times, lives to chronicle the 
excellences of so remarkable a 
man. 

Amongst the lesser musical ‘satel- 
lites’ which at this period revolved 
around the greater ‘stars,’ there 
were two singers, whose usefulness 
was of the highest order, and whose 
engagement was universally attend- 
ed with advantage—Signors Pelle- 
grini and Porto. ‘The former came 

* See The Quarterly Musical Magazine 
and Review, Vol, X. pp. 271-3. 
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to London in 1826,and obtainedan 
engagement at the King’s Theatre 
during Mr. Ebers’ management in 
1826 ;* but being supplanted by 
Zuchelli in the following year, re- 
turned to Italy with the determina- 
tion never to visit England again. 
Certain ‘ considerations,’ however, 
induced him to change his mind, 
and he accepted another engage- 
ment in the same place during the 
seasons of 1828 and 1829, in the 
latter of which I heard him, on the 
28th of May, at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, when he played, in // Don 
Giovanni, Leporello, to the Don of 
Zuchelli, the Don Ottavio of Don- 
zelli, the Donna Anna of Sontag, 
the Donna Elvira of Mdlle. Monti- 
celli—a mere second-rate—and the 
Zerlina of Caradori—a most imper- 
fect performance upon the whole, 
on account of the miserable condi- 
tion of the band. The well-trained 
andestablished players had revolted 
against M. Bochsa’s direction, and 
were superseded by a set of incom- 
petents, who, whatever their indivi- 
dual talent might have been, were 
prevented from displaying it through 
the miserable ignorance of the 
harpist, or ‘harpy,’ musical director, 
who notonlycould not read a score, 
but was totally ignorant of the 
smallest characteristics of his im- 
portant office. The veteran Lindley 
had given place to a M. Rousselot, 
whose accompaniment of the well- 
known ‘ Batti, batti,’ by the force of 
contrast, made me and others feel 
how great was the loss the orchestra 
had sustained by the retirement of 
the most perfect violoncellist the 
world has ever heard. Pellegrini’s 
voice, being dull in tone, helped to 
render the performance of Mozart’s 
chef-d’euvre anything but a musical 
treat ; yet he showed talent as a 
buffo singer, and certainly merited 
the reputation of being something 
better than a mere ‘utility man.’ 

* See Ebers’ Sever Years of the King’s 
Theatre, p. 282. 
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Indeed, it is only to do this artiste 
the justice he certainly merited, to 
say that he was a capable perfor- 
mer and a steady vocalist. His 
talent was also versatile, and al- 
though his forte was chiefly in the 
comic line, he was by no means 
devoid of expression in serious 
parts.* His singing was altogether 
of a better school than that of 
De Begnis, and much more master- 
ly, whether general sustentation, 
execution, or the power and sci- 
ence of ornament were concerned. 
His intonation, although at times 
faulty, was generally reliable, and 
his method formed after the purest 
Italian school. Yet he scarcely ever 
rose above mediocrity; for, not- 
withstanding he was a good singer 
and a clever actor, he was, as it 
were, borne down by his compa- 
nions, who in several instances, 
with nothing like his talent, yet 
more thoroughly succeeded in 
securing popularapprobation. That 
he really was a master of deserved 
celebrity may be inferred from the 
fact, that upon his return to Paris 
after his last London season, he was 
appointed professor of singing at 
the Conservatoire, which he re- 


* One of the best performances, notwith- 
standing the inequality of the band, that 
was given during the season of 1829 at the 
King’s Theatre was that of Rossini’s // Par 
dierc, in which De Begnis appeared as Bat 
tolo, Pellegrini as Figaro, and Porto as Don 
sasilio, all of whom were equally admirable, 
making the necessary allowance for what 
each had to do, and the absence of those 
who had originally created these parts re 
spectively, De Begnis, who had been one of 
the very best Figaros that was ever seen, was 
excellent as the jealous old Spanish doctor. 
Curioni, as Il] Conte Almaviva, was at least, 
if nothing more, very respectable, although 
by no means equal to Garcia, in this, per 
haps, his best dramatic performance. Cara 
dori’s Rosina was beautifully sustained, At 
that time I certainly gave her the preference 
over all the Italian and English actresses | 
had seen in that character, for rarely had 
there been such genuine native delicacy and 
naiveté mixed up with so much archness, 
‘The personation was alike elegant, natural, 
and effective. I had not then, however 
seen Malibran, Persiani, Alboni, Viardot, or 
Patti in that opera, 
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tained until 1852, when he became 
insane, and speedily afterwards 
died.* Porto was by no means 
equal to Pellegrinii He might 
rather be termed the Polonini or 
Tagliafico of his day, for he was 
perhaps more generally employed 
than any other artiste, being the most 
useful performer on the boards of 
His Majesty’s Theatre. He could, 
in fact, turn his hand to anything, 
and sing any part that was required 
of him at an hour's notice. He 
was one of those men, however, 
who never could be great, and yet 
such as are a fortune to a manage- 
ment, when they are good-humour- 
ed and anxious to be obliging 
rather than sticklers for dignity and 
position. Porto’s voice was loud 
in tone, but hard in quality, with 
little facility of articulation. No 
sooner had he left London than his 
absence was severely felt; for the 
means of supplying his place were 
by no means easy, as the manage- 
ment discovered both to its cost 
and disadvantage. 

And now I approach an event 
which has had more to do with 
the progress of music in England 
than had ever happened before or 
since—the arrival in this country 
of the two greatest men in their 
profession of modern times—Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy and Mi- 
chael Costa, both of whom it has 
been my high privilege to have 
known intimately. The former of 
these justly celebrated musicians 
came first to our shores in the 
spring of 1829, and on May 25th, 
at the Seventh Philharmonic Con- 
cert of that year, produced his 
Symphony in C minor, of which 
the following just appreciation was 
immediately afterwards written: 
‘This admirable symphony is in 
C minor, and in four movements 
—an allegro, a slow andante, a 
scherzo and trio, and a finale. 

+ See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom. vi. pp. 477. 478. 
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Fertility of invention and novelty 
of effect are what first strike the 
hearers of this composition ; but at 
the same time the melodiousness 
of its subjects, the vigour with 
which these are supported, the 
gracefulness of the slow move- 
ment, the playfulness of some parts 
and the energy of others, are all 
felt; though from a first hearing, 
and without some previous know- 
ledge of the score, it were in vain 
to attempt an analysis of the work, 
which can now only be described in 
general terms. The author conduct- 
ed in person ; it was received with 
acclamation. The audience wished 
the adagio to be repeated, but M. 
Mendelssohn did not construe the 
continued applause as an encore. 
The scherzo and trio, however, 
were instantly called for a second 
time, and the band seemed most 
happy to comply with the com- 
mand. It would be an act of in- 
justice to the orchestra not to state 
that the execution of this entirely 
new work was as perfect as the 
most sanguine hopes of the com- 
poser could have taught him to 
expect. He was surprised at such 
accuracy of performance—which, 
indeed, was still more remarkable 
on the morning of rehearsal than 
at the concert itself—and express- 
ed his satisfaction in terms tha 
were highly gratifying to the most 
excellent band.’* 

As I was not present at the 
Philharmonic Concert when this 
event came off, I can only refer in- 
cidentally to the time, place, and 
circumstance of Mendelssohn’s 
début ; and as I did not become 
acquainted with him on this oc- 
casion of his first visit to London, 
I must defer what I have to say 
of him for the present. Not so, 
however, is it with reference to 
Costa, whom I am indeed proud 
to call the oldest of my musical 


* Harmonicon for 1828, pp. 173, 174. 
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friends now living. The Birming- 
ham Festival of 1829 was held on 
the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of Octo- 
ber; and at that great musical 
meeting he who is now, upon the 
assertion of no less an authority 
than Meyerbeer himself, the great- 
est chef-d’orchestre of the world, 
made his bow to an English audi- 
ence, and met with a reception 
which, could those who accorded 
it have understood what he even 
then was, at the comparatively early 
age of nineteen years, or foreseen 
what he was to be, would have 
made them blush with shame. Costa 
came indeed to England under 
most inauspicious circumstances. 
Having received the rudiments of 
his musical education from his ma- 
ternal grandfather, Giacomo Tritto 
—who seemed to have had the idea 
of forming a new school, or, rather, 
appeared to be desirous of uniting 
the soft melody of his own country 
to German harmony, in order to 
render it more fit for the expression 
of the great passions of the tragic 
opera—he was afterwards placed 
under the tuition of Nicolo Zin- 
garelli, the fellow-student of Cima- 
rosa, at the Naples Conservatoire. 
So great was the progress that he 
rapidly made in his art, that he was 
placed at the pianoforte in the 
theatre of San Carlo in 1828 as 
the accompanyist, and produced an 
opera entitled // Ca a Tde- 
gondo at the Teatro Nuovo; and 
* Malvina, melodrama in due atte, 
rappresentato sulle scena de R" 
Teatro de S. Carlo, le 7 Febb. 
1829 ;' as also Se/dlachek, for Tosi, 
Rubini, and Bendetti, at the same 
theatre. 

It was the fashion at that time 
with the committee of management 
of the Birmingham Festival, as it 
has been ever since, to give ‘ com- 
missions’ to composers of eminence 
to produce a new work for the oc- 
casion. Such a commission had 
been accepted by Zingarelli, who 


at the last moment, being unwell, 
and frightened at the long journey 
that was before him—he was then 
in his seventy-seventh year—sent 
over his favourite pupil with the 
score of a ‘ Cantata sacra’ upon the 
words of the 12th chapter of Isaiah, 
with the strictinjunction that he was 
both to produce and conduct it in 
his stead. On Costa’s arrival in 
Birmingham and presenting him- 
self before the committee, those 
wiseacres concluded that such a 
mere stripling could but be whdélly 
unequal to the task which he was 
ready to perform, and for which he 
was so much the better prepared, 
because he had scored every one 
of the four motivos of which the 
Cantata consisted. They one and 
all positively refused to allow him 
to fulfil his mission, and demanded 
whether he could sing; for if he 
were able to do so, they would 
give him an engagement. Upon 
his reply that conducting, not sing- 
ing, was his province, and that he 
had never appeared in the latter 
capacity in public, they gave him 
to understand that, unless he did 
so, not one shilling of his expenses 
would they pay him! There was 
nothing for him to do but to sub- 
mit to these hard, miserly, and un- 
just terms. The consequence of 
this was, that he was put down to 
take partin various concerted pieces 
with which he was unacquainted, 
and to sing several solos both at 
the morning and evening perform- 
ances, the latter of which were 
given in the theatre, most of the 
operatic selections being presented 
in character. 

Costa’s début in this direction—as 
unfair as it was unexpected—was 
with Miss Fanny Ayrton in a scena 
from Rossini’s Donna del Lago, 
*O mattutini albori.’ What with 
fright, as well as from the novelty 
of his position, he failed; and al- 
though, by dint of that innate firm- 
ness of character which had yet 
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fully to develop itself, he made a 
far better impression than might 
have been anticipated, he did not 
escape from the cruelty of unjust 
criticism, by means of which the 
writer, without the slightest know- 
ledge of the facts, assumed that 
‘Signor Costa was, as it were, 
forced upon the committee by the 
request of Zingarelli, but that the 
singer was little, if at all, better 
than the composition.’ There were, 
however, other persons present at 
that Festival, who formed a far dif- 
ferent judgment of the qualifica- 
tions of the young musician, and 
predicted that the world would 
hear and know much more of him 
hereafter. Chiefly amongst these 
were Malibran,* Mrs. Anderson— 
the leading female pianist of her 
time—and the venerable Clementi. 
The latter, on looking over the song 
from Bellini’s // Pirata, ‘ Nel furor 
delle tempeste,’ which Costa had 
scored with the utmost rapidity, 
that he might be accompanied by 
the orchestra whilst singing it at 
the third evening concert, quaintly 
remarked to him, ‘ You are a com- 
poser, not a singer!’ 

The Birmingham Festival having 
come to an end, the various pro- 
fessors and performers went their 
several ways; but Costa took up 
his residence in the town, as a 
visitor in the house of a friendly 

At the morning performance (Oct. 6) 
Costa heard Braham for the first time in his 
life, and in his chef-d’euvre, Handel's ac- 
companied recitative from Zephtha, ‘Deeper 
and deeper still,’ in which no singer either 
before or since ever approached him. He 
sat, as I well remember, just behind Mali- 
bran, on the front of the orchestra, and, with 
open mouth, indicative of most earnest atten- 
tion, lost not a note of that incomparable 
performance. When Braham concluded 
with that burst of agony, on the words, ‘I 
can no more,’ with which all who ever heard 
him were completely carried away, Costa, 
not understanding a word of the text, asked 
Malibran in a whisper, and in Italian, ‘ What 
does the man say?’ To which that versatile 
creature replied in the same language on 
the instant, ‘ Poor devil, it's all up with him.’ 


Not till long afterwards did he understand 
the information he had asked for, 
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amateur, who had become deeply 
interested in his welfare, quite as 
much on account of the talent that 
he perceived this mere youth pos- 
sessed, as of the disgust he felt at 
the unhandsome manner in which 
he had been treated. Here Laporte, 
who was making his engagements 
for the opera season of 1830, heard 
of him, and at once engaged him as 
musical director of His Majesty’s 
Theatre, in the place of Bochsa, 
with whose ignorance and inso- 
lence it was impossible any longer 
to bear. When Laporte, at the 
first meeting of the company, pre- 
sented the youthful musician to 
them as their future chef, they one 
and all burst into a roar of laugh- 
ter, which made the house ring ; 
and on the following morning he 
received a card with seven minia- 
ture razors affixed to it—which I 
have seen, and which Costa would 
not on any account whatever part 
with—accompanied by a written 
recommendation to him to shave. 
This practical joke he had the 
sense to take in good part; but 
both the singers and the band 
speedily discovered that, beardless 
as he was, they had found a 
master. Under previous misman- 
agement the orchestra had been 
made chiefly to consist of the 
pupils of the principal violinists, 
who made money by such engage- 
ments in addition to their own sala- 
ries. This state of things Costa 
determined at once to abolish; 
and the opposition he encountered 
would have broken down a less 
firm and resolute spirit. But he 
was resolved to have his own way, 
or retire altogether ; and Laporte, 
pleased with the courage he dis- 
played, and also having heard stil! 
more of what was in him, from Ru- 
bini and others who had known 
him at Naples, backed him up, and 
maintained his position with the 
utmost zeal. As a proof of his 
competency as a composer, a com- 
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mission was given to him to write 
and produce a ballet, the title of 
which was Aeni/worth, the success 
of which was unequivocal. 

Of this season Madame Mali- 
bran and Mdlle. Blasis were the 
prima donnas. ‘The latter is now 
wholly forgotten ; but from what I 
remember of her, the impression 
remains that she had a powerful 
and well-toned voice, of fluty qua- 
lity, and of considerable compass ; 
that she was a fair musician, and a 
well-trained singer, yet with no 
peculiar distinction or energy of 
talent to raise her to that eminence 
towards which she aspired. It was 
said of her, with the utmost truth, 
that ‘the intensity of character and 
feeling which formed a Pasta ora 
Malibran were not amongst the 
gifts nature had bestowed upon 
her.* Mdlle. Blasis’ person in- 
clined to embonpoint ; her face was 
round and handsome, and her fea- 
tures bespoke a lively good-hu- 
mour. In the Ninetta of Rossini’s 
La Gazza Ladra—her chief réle— 
her acting was superior, but she was 
eclipsed by the energy, imagination, 
and feeling of Malibran ; although 
it was held by some that, by 
avoiding extravagance, she exceed- 
ed her rival in the purity of her 
personation. Mdlle. Blasisremained 
but a short time in this country ; 
for although she certainly obtained 
a succes d estime, she never ‘ made a 
public’ to give her cordial or undi- 
vided support. 

On the 17th of April, another 
prima donna and a new opera were 
both produced together. The name 
of the former was Meric-Lalande, 
and of the latter /7 Pirata, ‘the 
work,’ as it was said, ‘of a young 
composer named Bellini’! Mdme. 
Meric-Lalande was a Frenchwo- 
man, who left her country at a 
comparatively early age, and had 
been singing, previously to her en- 

* The Quarterly Magazine and Review, 


vol, ix, p. 277. 
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gagement by M. Laporte, in vari- 
ous parts of Italy, where she had 
acquired a high reputation. This 
professional character reached Lon- 
don long before she herself arrived, 
and was heralded with the utmost 
pertinacity, insomuch that a rival 
to Pasta, Sontag, and Malibran 
was expected by such as either 
had not heard her, or were un- 
aware of the source and objects of 
the commendation lavished upon 
her. All this would have been 
prejudicial to any singer, and un- 
fortunately proved so to one who 
certainly could not be compared 
to any of those ‘brilliant stars,’ 
without most disadvantageously 
suffering in the opinion of every 
tolerable judge. In personal ap- 
pearance this lady was below the 
middle stature, and rather stout. 
Her face, without being handsome, 
was full of expression, and she 
became one of the most useful 
acquisitions the management had 
secured, although as a brilliant ad- 
dition to the corps opératique it 
cannot but be said that she was 
comparatively a failure. 

The year 1830 must ever be re- 
membered as having witnessed the 
début of the greatest basso profondo 
the musical world has ever known 
—Lablache—who, on the 30th of 
April, was heard for the first time 
in this country, in Cimarosa’s clever 
opera, // Matrimonia Segreto, the 
part of Geronimo having, as a mat- 
ter of course, been assigned to him. 
The fame of his voice had previous- 
ly reached England, and his charac- 
ter as an actor had been quite as 
loudly proclaimed. So high a re- 
putation is not frequently main- 
tained, but in this instance not one 
half enough had been told of the 
genius of this truly great and emi- 
nent man. Lablache made an im- 
mense hit in this opera, and in not 
the slightest respect fell short of 
the anticipations that had been 
raised respecting him. His triumph 
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was complete. Indeed, he could 
not possibly have selected a better 
part to show off the preéminent 
qualities he possessed, both as an 
actor and a singer. His voice was 
of considerable compass, and its 
weight exceeded everything that 
was ever heard from a human chest. 
When put forth to its full power 
and extent, it not only overwhelmed 
every other upon the stage and re- 
sounded above the loudest orches- 
tration, but entered into the most 
successful competition with the 
most sonorous instruments. This 
stentorian strength and gigantic 
power he, however, used with the 
utmost discretion, only now and 
then displaying it, and then most 
justifiably. Its quality was superb. 
So round, clear, and sympathetic 
was every note, that if he had only 
sung his scales—which he could 
do most perfectly—it would have 
produced the utmost gratification. 
It also blended well with other 
voices. Nothing could exceed the 
accuracy of his intonation, a quality 
that can never be too highly valued, 
whilst his steadiness indicated the 
superiority of his musical training. 
Hisstyle was ofthe purest—a model, 
in fact, of excellence, good taste, 
and feeling. As a comic actor, he 
was equal—indeed I might truthful- 
ly say superior—to what Ambrogetti 
was before he degenerated into 
coarseness, and superior to every 
one besides that had ever appeared 
on the boards of His Majesty’s 
Theatre. The character he had to 
represent was always uppermost in 
his mind; to every minutiz he 
paid the utmost attention. Thus, 
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for example, his Geronimo—the 
character in which he débuted— 
was the dull, deaf, coarse, and am- 
bitious Aarvenu from the very first 
moment to the last. He never 
seemed to be aware of the exist- 
ence of such a person as Lablache, 
or of the presence of a large audi- 
ence. He was the rich vulgar mer- 
chant, seeking an alliance with a 
foreign nobleman, and sacrificing 
his daughter in order to gratify his 
stupid selfish pride. 

Lablache’s next character was 
Assur, in Rossini’s Semiramide, in 
which he scarcely made the same 
impression that his Geronimo pro- 
duced. From that time forward, 
however, he went on ‘from strength 
to strength,’ acquiring greater and 
greater fame, the support and main- 
stay of every management that 
had the good fortune to secure 
his services and to rely upon his 
aid. 

Amongst the many débutantes ot 
this time, Mdme. Stockhausen ob- 
tained a position as a concert singer 
by her intelligence and good taste. 
She was chiefly remarkable, how- 
ever, as a singer of Swiss nation- 
al airs, the peculiar quaintness o1 
which, as they were quite new to 
English audiences when she intro- 
duced them, secured for her an 
extensive popularity. She was also 
a careful interpreter of sacred mu- 
sic, and sang, on one occasion that 
I well remember, at the — Festival 
of 1830, Handel’s song, ‘Ye men 
of Gaza, hither bring,’ from the 
oratorio of Samson, better than I 
ever heard it rendered either pre- 
viously or afterwards. 








TWO SIDES OF THE SAME 


STORY, 


—_o>—_ 


HIS SIDE. 


A TELEGRAM, announcing the se- 
rious illness of my only sister, had 
shortened my hardly-earned_holi- 
day. ‘Though I started from the 
North immediately by the night 
mail, London would not be reach- 
ed before the next morning. With 
the prospect of a long and cold 
journey, I provided plenty of rugs 
and furs, and rolling myself up 
warmly in them, hoped to be able 
to allay my anxiety in sleep. 

It was a bitter night in the be- 
ginning of December. Snow had 
been falling slightly during the day, 
and the country through which we 
hurried looked bleak and dismal. 


Spite of the weather, there appear- 
ed to be a good many passengers, 
and I was just congratulating my- 
self in having secured an empty 
carriage, when, at a small country 
station, to my great disgust, the 
door was opened and a lady got 


in. Before I could remonstrate 
the door was shut, and the train 
again on the move. 

*Confound that guard! I men- 
tally ejaculated; ‘what a lot of 
cold the fellow has let in! and I 
proceeded to wrap my tiger-skin 
more tightly round me. In doing 
so, however, I found the unwel- 
come intruder had her feet on one 
end ofit. The girl, for so I judged 
her to be from the slightness of 
her figure, moved instantly, and I 
caught a glimpse of her face. It 
was enough! The utter wretched- 
ness, pallor, and wobegone look 
arrested my hand; and _ noticing 
that she had only a small bag with 
her, instead of taking care of my- 


self, I begged her to accept the 
loan of my rug, remarking at the 
same time that it was ‘a fright- 
fully cold night for travelling.’ The 
girl looked up, and smiling her 
thanks accepted my offer, but sank 
again in a dejected attitude into 
her corner of the carriage. 

Somehow I could not settle to 
sleep. In vain I shut my eyes; 
some strange attraction caused me 
to open them, and look towards my 
companion. She was now leaning 
forward, gazing into the darkness 
with an anxious questioning look 
upon her face—a look as though 
she were striving to see into futu- 
rity—painful to behold in one so 
young. 

Seen in the dim light given by 
the lamp, I judged her to be about 
twenty years of age—a refined, fra- 
gile-looking girl, far too delicate 
to be abroad alone such a night. 
From her face-my glance descend- 
ed to her dress, which was hand- 
some, and in very good taste; she 
had taken off her gloves, and her 
small well-formed hands were 
clasped tightly together on her 
lap. That she was labouring un- 
der some deep distress or anxiety 
of mind, there could be no doubt. 

Was it not strange for so young 
and pretty a girl to be travelling 
alone at such an hour? I had 
looked at my watch when she got 
into the carriage, and it marked 
midnight. No one had accom- 
panied her to the door, not even 
a servant! Who was she? Where 
could she be going? Would she 
be met? Losing myself in these 
conjectures, I fell asleep. 

The first cold gray rays of dawn 
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were struggling into the carriage 
when I awoke, making the chilly 
air still more chill. I glanced at 
my companion ; she looked posi- 
tively death-like, but as wide awake 
as ever. As we were close to Lon- 
don, I began to prepare my things 
for leaving the train. The girl re- 
turned my tiger-skin, and thanked 
me for it in a low voice. I made 
a few observations on the wretched- 
ness of being obliged to travel all 
night, to which she barely respond- 
ed. As I wanted to find out some- 
thing about her, I went on talking; I 
told her I was hurrying home to my 
sister’s sick bed, but concluded with, 

‘It will be too early, however, 
to knock them up when we reach 
town; so I shall go first and get 
some breakfast at a coffee-house 
where I am known, which is sure 
to be open.’ 

‘Is it a place a lady can go to?’ 
to my surprise asked my com- 
panion ; ‘ because, if so, I shall be 
very glad of some coffee before I 
continue my journey.’ 

‘If you will permit me, I shall 
be very happy to take you there,’ 
I answered, ‘and also see after 
your luggage, as you are not going 
to be met.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she replied, while 
a vivid blush crossed her pale face ; 
‘but I have only this bag with me.’ 

On reaching London I transfer- 
red my traps into a cab, and we 
started together in search of break- 
fast. Very soon we were comfort- 
ably located beside a blazing fire, 
with steaming hot coffee and eat- 
ables before us. My companion 
ate but little, and spoke still less. 

‘ How pretty she is,’ I thought, 
‘and how entirely the lady! Still 
there is something so strange about 
the whole affair, that I will make 
a mental note of everything about 
her—hazel eyes and hair; arched 
eyebrows, well defined ; large nose ; 
pretty mouth; beautiful teeth; oval 
face.’ But I felt all the time that 
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without thus minutely examining 
each feature, her face was indelibly 
impressed on my mind ; / was not 
likely soon to forget either the face 
or the girl. 

Being very anxious for news of 
my sister, directly our meal was 
finished I paid my bill—the girl 
would not hear of my paying her 
share—and ordered the waiter to 
call a hansom. 

‘Please, a cab for me at the 
same time,’ said she. 

‘Now,’ I thought, ‘she will be 
obliged to give an address, and I 
shall know where she is going.’ 

Placing her in the cab, and shut- 
ting the door, I said, ‘ Where shall 
I tell the driver to take you ? 

A suddenly frightened look, a 
blush and catching of the breath, 
a moment’s hesitation, and then 
‘ Temple-bar’ was the order given. 
I marvelled, but gave the direction, 
took off my hat, and the cab drove 
off. ‘Very mysterious,’ I thought. 
However, there was no time for 
indulging in vain speculation, home 
I must hasten. My sister I found 
very ill, though all danger was 
over ; but what with the necessary 
attention to her, and a great press 
of business of my own, I ceased to 
think farther of my strange travel- 
ling companion. 

Four days after, however, my 
eye was suddenly arrested by the 
following advertisement in the ‘sen- 
sation’ column of the Zimes : ‘ Left 
her home, on the evening of the 
1st of December, a young lady. 
Middle height and delicate-look- 
ing; brown hair and eyes, marked 
eyebrows, oval face. Dressed, when 
last seen, in a maroon rep dress, 
trimmed with velvet and fringe. Is 
supposed to have with her a hand- 
bag, with initials in gold on it of 
* B. B.” Any person giving inform- 
ation as to her whereabouts, or 
any information whatever, shall be 
handsomely rewarded. Apply, L. 
B., Post-office, Stonham.’ 
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I rubbed my eyes. Did I see 
clearly? Was I dreaming? No; 
there was the exact description of 
my travelling companion — date 
and description coincided. Then 
there was some mystery connected 
with the girl, after all. I thought 
so. 

Five minutes’ reflection, and I 
was writing to ‘ L. B.,’ giving a full 
account of my journey to town. 
The letter despatched, I waited 
with what patience I could for the 
next move in the play. 

Just as I had finished dinner the 
next evening, and was feeling some- 
what lonely, not having my sister 
to talk to, as had ever been the case 
since we were left orphans together 
years ago, the servant entered, say- 
ing a gentleman was in the library, 
who desired to see me, if possible 
instantly, on very important busi- 
ness. The card sent in bore the 
name of ‘ Colonel Byng.’ 

‘Now for the solution of the 
mystery ’ I thought, as, quickly 
following the servant, I found my- 
self in the presence of a tall mili- 
tary-looking man, who came for- 
ward to meet me in great agitation, 
and, as I offered my hand, broke 
out with, ‘Tell me where to find 
my daughter, for God’s sake !’ 

Quickly I related the circum- 
stances of our journey; and as I 
ended the story, the poor father 
dropped his head on his breast, 
murmuring, ‘ All my fault, my fault. 
I was too harsh with the poor child ; 
I know it now, too late. And yet 
I believed I was acting for the best. 
Sir’—turning to me—‘I thank you 
heartily for easing my mind so far. 
You say you are a lawyer. I pray 
you unite your efforts with mine; 
help me to find my child.’ 

We sat late into the night, arrang- 
ing plans for the following day. I 
prevailed upon Colonel Byng to 
take up his quarters at my house, 
that he might be on the spot to 
compare notes; besides, the poor 
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man was in such a distracted state, 
it was not fit for him to be in an 
hotel alone. 

Though every available means of 
the detective force, advertisements, 
&c. were used, our search proved 
fruitless. The unhappy father at 
last, worn out with anxiety, trouble, 
and self-upbraidings, had to return 
to his home, his affairs there ur- 
gently requiring his presence. His 
parting words to me were : ‘ Leave 
no sione unturned; spare no ex- 
pense ; find Beatrice. I feel my ac- 
tions have murdered my child.’ 

Left to myself, I redoubled my 
efforts, but was baffled at every 
turn. I tremblingly asked myself, 
‘Couldit betrue? was she no more? 
That face, so sweet, so pure—that 
face, which I now felt was my fate 
—was I never to see again?” The 
thought was maddening. ‘Leave 
no stone unturned ;’ no, there could 
never again be rest for me until I 
had found her. 


HER SIDE. 


Things came to a climax for me 
that evening. How vividly I re 
member each particular ! 

The long low drawing-room, dim- 
ly lit by the lamp placed on a small 
table by the fire, near which sat my 
stepmother, toying with some bright- 
coloured wools, and talking merrily 
to the disagreeable cynical-looking 
man at the opposite side of the 
hearth ; while I, at a distant table, 
pretended to be reading, though all 
the while my father’s parting words 
kept repeating themselves over and 
over again in my mind, and danc- 
ing before me on the page I in 
vain tried to read. 

‘You must accept Mr. Lomax 
before my return at the end of the 
week, Beatrice. There must and 
shall be no farther delay, else 
you will remain no longer in my 
house.’ 

Those were the fatal words that 

oO 
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would give me no rest. I looked 
across at Mr. Lomax. Accept Azm ? 
be Ais wife? belong to Aim? the 
wife of a man three times my own 
age? a man of a morose gloomy 
temper, whom I instinctively feared 
as well as hated; whose touch I 
shuddered at ; whose glance seem- 
ed to blight me? Because he was 
rich and I poor, was I therefore to 
sacrifice my young life? Vever, 
come what might ! 

‘Mr. Lomax wishes you to sing, 
Beatrice,’ came from the distance 
my stepmother’s silvery insincere 
voice. Seeing that I hesitated, she 
crossed quickly over and hissed in 
my ear: ‘Come, no nonsense ; do 
as you are bid instantly, or you go 
to your room.’ 

Without more ado I went to the 
piano, found a song that I remem- 
bered he particularly disliked, and 
sung it—badly. 

‘Really, Beatrice, I cannot con- 
gratulate you either on your song 
or your voice,’ said Mrs. Byng, for 
once forgetting her vé/e of amia- 
bility. ‘Pray sing something that 
will give us some little pleasure to 
listen to.’ 

Mr. Lomax here joined in : ‘ Yes, 
Miss Byng ; you seem to forget that 
the last time you sang that song, 7 
expressed my dislike to it.’ 

‘So,’ thought I, ‘beforeeven Ihave 
agreed to marry you, you dare cen- 
sure me! I wonder what it will be 
after 

However, I took a piece and 
played it through. Just as it was 
finished, I found Mr. Lomax at my 
elbow. 

‘Cruel Beatrice, not to sing,’ he 
murmured ; and suddenly encirc- 
ling me with his arms, kissed me 
two or three times. 

I struggled madly to free myself ; 
jumped up and rushed out of the 
door; not, however, until I had 
heard Mrs. Byng’s voice saying 
soothingly, ‘Don’t be dismayed, 
Mr. Lomax ; the dear girl will come 
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round in a day or two, I will an- 
swer for it.’ 

‘Come round! 
swer for it!’ 

Half crazed, I fled up the stairs, 
rushed to my room, and locked the 
door ; then I plunged my face into 
a basinful of water, to wash away, 
if possible, every trace of those 
hated kisses. Yes ; he had certain- 
ly made a masterly stroke then— 
he had made me realise how utter- 
ly I hated him, and how impossible 
it was that I could ever marry him. 
I felt scorched, polluted, by his 
touch. 

And my father had said by his 
return it was to be a settled thing. 
Mrs. Byng, of course, had forced 
him to say that; ske wanted me 
gone, that her child might reign 
supreme. Why, not content with 
forcing this hated marriage upon 
me, she had even, that very day, 
heaped other indignities on me: I 
had had to do servants’ work. O, 
what was I to do? My father had 
said I should not remain with him. 
Then I must marry Mr. Lomax? 
No—never! Rather would I beg. 

Lightning-like, a thought flashed 
through my mind. Was it possible ? 
I had restlessly been pacing the 
room ; I now stood still. I put my 
hand to my head to still its throb- 
bings. Yes, I would do it; I would 
save them all from farther trouble. 
I would disappear. Again I bathed 
my face, but this time to clear my 
brain. I looked at my watch— 
eight o’clock. I remembered sud- 
denly that the London mail stopped 
at a small station, where we were 
hardly known, about three miles 
distant, at midnight : plenty of time 
to catch it. 

My resolution was taken. I had 
five pounds in my dressing-case, 
given me only a few days previ- 
ously for allowance. I took it out 
and began my arrangements. First 
I packed up a small hand-bag, into 
which I also put several of my best 
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ornaments ; and then I got myself 
ready for the walk. 

The sounds in the house gradu- 
ally ceased. I heard Mr. Lomax 
go. I heard my stepmother go to 
her room, and the usual locking-up 
take place ; and then all was quiet. 
Half an hour elapsed. 

‘ Now, or never,’ I thought ; and 
carefully unfastening my door, I 
crept downstairs, went into the 
dining-room and took a glass of 
wine, and putting into my pocket 
some biscuits left on the table, 
I noiselessly opened the French 
window, and stepped out on the 
terrace. 

Free! As lightly as possible I 
glided, more than walked, past the 
front of the house, without deign- 
ing one farewell glance at the place 
that, until Mrs. Byng’s advent, had 
been a happy home to me, but that 
lately had been worse than a pri- 
son ; and with a sigh of relief found 
myself beyond the gates, with the 
long stretch of road before me. 

How solitary it looked! Hither- 
to I had acted in a sort of maze; 
but the cold night-air, in reviving, 
also brought me back tothe present 
moment. Should I ever be able to 
walk those dreadful three miles a- 
lone? Looking up suddenly, I saw 
afar the light glimmering from Mrs. 
Byng’s window: that decided my 
fate. I ran swiftly on. 

Snow was lying on the ground ; 
every bush and twig stood sharply 
out against the sky clearly defined. 
As I passed under a belt of fir- 
trees, the slight noise of my own 
footsteps startled me; and I glanced 
behind, to be seized with fear at 
my own shadow. ‘Turning the cor- 
ner of the road, a dark moving 
thing came towards me. What cou/d 
it be? My feet seemed rooted to 
the ground, else I must have turn- 
ed and fled backwards. However, 
as it came nearer, it proved to be 
only a horse with a clog on its leg. 
Taking courage, I rushed past it, 
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and, leaving the road, crossed two 
fields, and began to skirt the river, 
that being a short cut to the sta- 
tion. 

How dark and cold it looked as 
it glided on! But yet it fascinated 
me, and I stopped to gaze at it for 
a moment. What evil spirit was it 
that possessed me that second? 
With a shudder I sprang quickly 
forward, and ran on my way afresh, 
nor did I slacken speed until the 
station lights came in view. Not 
one human being had met me; so 
far I might hope that I had gained 
my liberty. 

Putting on a thick veil, I entered 
and took my ticket for London— 
only just in time, for the train came 
up the next minute. How thankful 
was I to be even in such a haven ot 
refuge ! Sinking back into the first 
seat, I found I was not alone, a gen- 
tleman sat in the opposite side of 
the carriage ; we had not gone far 
when he offered me his rug, which 
I gladly accepted, for it was dread- 
fully cold, and then he seemed to 
sleep. 

During that long night I under- 
went a fiery ordeal of doubt and 
fear. No sleep visited my eyes, 
my future plans had to be made; 
but chaos reigned supreme in my 
mind, and anxious questioning as 
to whether, after all, I had acted 
rightly would perplex me. Would 
the shock harm my father, who, 

until Mrs. Byng entered the house, 
had invariably been kind to me? 
But no! He had been so harsh 
lately because I had declared I 
could not do as he wished with 
respect to Mr. Lomax. The net 
had gradually closed around me; 
each day for the last two months 
I had in vain pleaded to be left 
free—/e had tightened the strings, 
Mrs. Byng keeping him up to the 
mark—/e had declared I should 
agree to this marriage, or leave Ais 
house. Well, the bird had got free 
a little sooner than they expected, 
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that was all! Free! But whither 
next? 

At last that night, as every other 
time good or evil must, came to an 
end. As soon as it was light my 
companion began to prepare for 
leaving the train : I looked at his 
face ; it was good and kind—should 
I confide in him and beg his help ? 
No; henceforth it was for me to act 
alone—my rash step had forfeited 
the woman’s prerogative of being 
taken care of ; already punishment 
came in that thought! However, I 
plucked up courage to ask him to 
take me to some place for break- 
fast ; and then, when in a cab after 
he had bidden me adieu, I felt as 
though my one remaining friend 
was gone ; there had been a sense 
of protection even in his presence. 

The need of action, however, re- 
called me to myself. After driving 
a short distance towards Temple- 
bar I ordered the cabman to take 
me again north; and reaching a 
part of London I knew, from having 
been near at school, I got out and 
paid the man, and then taking my 
bag in my hand sought for some 
quiet inexpensive lodging. Finally, 
after a weary walk, I succeeded in 
getting a cheap bedroom in a re- 
spectable street; after ordering 
some necessary things, I sat downto 
consider the next step to take. Cer- 
tainly, a suitable change of dress ; 
I would go and buy new things at 
once. Then I went to a servants’ 
registry-office and put my name 
down for a lady’s-maid place. My 
money would not hold out long; 
thus I might gain an honest liveli- 
hood, I thought in my inexperience. 
Surely in the vortex of London 
one’s identity could be lost! 

That night sleep came, and the 
whole of the next day illness kept 
me prisoner. It was the reaction ; 
the mind, though still steadfast and 
firm, could not altogether master 
the body, which was weak and 
tender. At last, shaken and feeble, 
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I succeeded in dressing. Horror of 
horrors ! on counting my small stock 
of money I found it would be barely 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the 
past day. Hastily I put on my bon- 
net and started in search of a situ- 
ation. I, Beatrice Byng! A list 
was given me, but at each house 
where I applied the place had just 
been filled up. Having parted with 
some of my jewels I continued my 
search for a situation, and at the 
end of a few weeks was sent to see 
a lady who was looking out for 
a maid for her daughters. How 
odd it felt to be shown into her 
presence as a servant! I know 
I behaved strangely, illness had 
made me nervous: after putting 
a few general questions, the lady 
asked for my character. 

‘T have not lived out before,’ I 
answered. 

‘ Then, at all events, young wo- 
man, you can give me some refer- 
ence ? 

* No, ma’am,’ I said ; ‘I can only 
ask you to try me without any one 
speaking for me; I will do my ut- 
most to please you.’ 

‘ Really, this is most abominable 
of Mrs. Rogers sending me a person 
without any character: pray go in- 
stantly. I never have anything to 
do with such as you.’ 

A burning blush overspread my 
face and I withdrew: how I got 
out of the house, I know not. That 
was the last situation I would seek! 
Utterly hopeless, and worn out in 
mind and body, I walked up and 
down the terraces and squares, 
dreading to go back to my lonely 
room, though fearing to be seen 
and recognised even now. One 
thought alone brought comfort : 
far better this life even than that 
of the betrothed of Mr. Lomax ! 

It seemed to my excited imagina- 
tion that people put their heads 
out of their carriages to look after 
me ; [wondered to myself if Llooked 
as strange and unreal as I felt. 
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Walking along, I caught glimpses 
of comfortable kitchens, bright fires, 
and groups of merry servants. It 
was just dusk. At one house a 
carriage-load of children was being 
put down—one young mother even 
came to the door to meet her child 
—there was a joyous greeting and 
much laughter. How the voices 
thrilled through me! So had I 
once been. And now, a fugitive 
and almost starving I crept along. 
How good the smell of that dinner 
being cooked! (I had tasted no- 
thing that day.) <A peal of bells 
struck my ear. Christmas - eve ! 
So it was. Choking back my tears 
I hastened on : no Christmas greet- 
ings for me—no kiss, no presents, 
no joy. No one to take any care 
whether I lived or died. 

With these thoughts I crept back 
to my lodging : they came and told 
me even there that they were going 
out to a family gathering. 

‘Very well,’ I responded, ‘ only 
let me be.’ 

The landlady looked at me sor- 
rowfully, and saying I had best go 
to bed and get warm—I had no 
fire—and that she would send me 
up some tea, left me to my own 
sad thoughts. 

Bitter tears came to my aid, my 
brain else had been crazed; re- 
pentance for my rash step began 
to make itself felt: conscience 
whispered that I had not con- 
sidered sufficiently its possible ef- 
fect upon others. After all, was 
not the punishment merited? But 
then the alternative — marriage 
with a man I despised as well as 
hated! Ah, well! Welcome death 
before that ! 

The Christmas-bells rang all that 
evening and far into the night. I 
sank into a sort of trance ; cold and 
hunger alike were forgotten. I saw 
a well-lit room, warmth and plenty 
prevailed, merry childish figures ran 
about, my father sat at the head of 
a well-covered table, round him 
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were many bright faces; a little 
girl dressed to represent Christmas 
danced up to him, he took her up 
in his arms and kissed her brow. 

I tried to 
speak . .. . and awoke. 

Where was I? Was it really me 
lying there all alone with the cold 
moonlight resting on my forehead? 
Was I still dreaming? I sat up and 
gave a shuddering glance round. 
Ah yes! Zzhis was all real, and I 
had run away from home, so I had. 
It seemed a long time ago—years 
almost. How odd and ill I felt! 
Surely I was not going to die 
there, in that room all alone? I 
screamed aloud—there was no 
answer—no one heeded the lonely 
lodger. I put my clasped hands 
above my head and prayed for 
calmness and help in my extremity. 
Then my thoughts wandered again 
to death: perhaps I should be found 
there in the morning lying cold and 
stiff ; they would shake their heads 
and murmur, ‘ Poor young thing!’ 
The landlady would find a directed 
envelope in my pocket, and then 
my father would come up and iden- 
tify me. I should be put in my 
coffin carefully and buried in some 
London cemetery amongststrangers 
far away from any one who had ever 
loved me. My father would re- 
pent then his harshness—perchance 
weep—too late. He would look 
at me, all so still and white, and 
know it was Ais doing that I lay 
there. How sad it would be to 
see one so young dead! Would my 
face change much, I wondered? 
They would let my long hair down 
on the pillow, and perhaps strew a 
few flowers over me ; caring for me 
too late—too late! Mrs. Byng 
then would grieve, and Mr. Lomax 
also. But where should / be, the 
/ that lay there? 

Sleep came at last, full of trou- 
bled dreams, but blessed, as it 
brought forgetfulness of the pre- 
sent. Christmas morning, in try- 
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ing to rise, I fainted ; so had to re- 
main where I was. They brought 
me food out of pity; the woman 
of the house sat by my bedside, 
and begged to be allowed to write 
to my friends. 

‘There must be some one who 
cares for you, poor child,’ she said. 

‘No one,’ I sadly answered ; 
‘only let me alone.’ 

The next day she again stood at 
the bottom of my bed: her hus- 
band wanted his rent; he refused 
even to get bread until he was paid ; 
she could not change his resolu- 
tion. Payment, or else I was to 
be turned into the street, ill or 
well. 

‘You shall have your money, 
and I will quit the room to-day,’ I 
said, as I emptied the contents of 
my purse into her willing hands. 
There was only just enough—not a 
penny over—and all my ornaments 
I had already pawned. What to 
do next, alas, I knew not. 

Despair gave momentary strength. 
I rose and dressed. One look at 
the glass before I left: no one 
would recognise Beatrice Byng now 
—no farther fear of that. Sunken 
eyes, hollow cheeks, white lips. 
The old bright Beatrice Byng, then, 
was really already dead; it was 
merely her spiritor ghost thatmoved 
along now! 

Mechanically I took up my bag, 
and passed out of the house home- 
less and friendless. 

Wandering aimlessly up and 
down some quiet terrace near, I 
felt my little strength was going ; 
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money for food must be had some- 
how. A lamp-post before a well- 
lit house attracted my attention : 
surely I might lean against it—no 
one would say me ‘nay’ there. A 
sudden impulse, a quick resolve, 
and I broke out with a hymn I 
loved: ‘While shepherds watched 
their flocks.’ It was as though an 
angel sang within me, the voice 
was so pure and clear. The door 
of the house opened; some one 
came to my side ; money was held 
out. I looked up, and saw dimly 
through a film of tears a gentleman. 
‘Miss Byng!’ was all he said; and 
I lost consciousness. 


% “ * * * 
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She fell into these arms. After 
all, it was decreed that I should 
find her. I carried her into my 
house, my sister, who was now 
quite well, helping me. We laid 
her in our best guest-chamber. 
Many days and nights death and 
love fought together; but love 
gained the mastery: my darling 
was restored to health. Day by 
day she grew to know how I loved 
her ; day by day her heart became 
mine. In the sweet spring-time, 
when flowers bloomed and the vio- 
let gave out its perfume, we were 
married. 

Colonel Byng gave his daughter 
away; but Mrs. Byng never even 
sent a message. I find it hard to 
forgive her ; but Beatrice whispers, 
‘Ifit had not been for her, we should 
never have met.’ 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


MEMORY VERSUS REASON, 


—— ——— 


Tue public having frequently of 
late taken account of the increased 
favour with which scientific studies 
have come to be invested in this 
country, I purpose, on the present 
occasion, to discuss the best means 
of giving effect tothe tendency. Ido 
notunderstand the term educational 
to mean exclusively school and col- 
lege training, but to comprehend 
the entire discipline of an individ- 
ual’s whole life. To learn how to 
learn is about the sum of our 
achievements at school and college 
—no more. However great a stu- 


dent’s application and ability may 
be, yet the years of school and col- 
legiate pupilage are so few, and 
the subjects of application so di- 


versified, that the sum-total of 
learning acquired on any one sub- 
ject must be rudimentary at best. 
Farther, this has to be considered: 
science in all its phases and de- 
partments is infinite. A scientific 
man’s highest aspiration is not to 
commit to memory all the deduc- 
tions already arrived at in his branch 
of science, but to exercise himself 
in the discipline whereby the de- 
ductions were evolved, and whereby 
he may farther advance. If, to take 
a familiar example, a student of 
chemistry were to have committed 
to memory the name and the com- 
position of every chemical com- 
pound, he still would not be able, 
guided by that knowledge alone, 
to actually work out the simplest 
chemical problem on the things 
themselves; far less would he be 
able through this knowledge to ex- 
tend by one line, or even trace, the 
domains ofchemistry. Every person 
who has given thought to the func- 


tions of the human mind well knows 
that reasoning is of later develop- 
ment than memory. Every person 
who has taken heed of educational 
systems well knows that memory, 
not reasoning, is chiefly exercised 
during school pupilage; and at 
college, if not chief/y (to affirm which 
might evoke dispute), yet to a de- 
gree of equality with reasoning. 
No slur is cast upon memory in 
these remarks. The faculty is pre- 
cious. Without it the ability to 
reason could not be; for what is 
reasoning-judgment but compari- 
son drawn between two or more 
consecutive memories? Speaking 
of memory, however, we may say 
it takes care of itself, whereas rea- 
soning-judgment needs careful tend- 
ing ; needs to be encouraged and 
fostered. Taking the subjects of 
school and college discipline as 
they exclusively were until experi- 
mental science—chemistry fore- 
most—put in its claim, and was 
tardily acknowledged, those sub- 
jects may be summarised as lan- 
guage, history, geography, and the 
mathematics. ‘There is abundant 
scope for reasoning in all these 
subjects; but, unfortunately, the 
prevalent school-teaching of the 
first three, and mostly the fourth, 
is but little calculated to exercise 
the faculty. What is a schoolboy’s 
or schoolgirl’s history but a me- 
mory-burdened chronicle of dates 
undigested and unreasoned ? Very 
fluently a schoolboy or schoolgirl 
will fix the date of the discovery of 
printing, of oil-painting, of the first 
application of gunpowder to war- 
fare, without picturing to the mind 
a shadow, however faint, of the 
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social consequences thereupon de- 
pendent. How philosophical the 
study of language may become, 
such men as Professor Max Miiller 
can demonstrate ; but in respect to 
language, it is not too much to af- 
firm, that even adult collegians ex- 
ercise their reasoning faculties on 
but little of its philosophy. Discuss 
we now the pretensions of the 
fourth long-accredited branch of 
school and collegiate study, the 
mathematics. Commencing with 
arithmetic, few will be prepared to 
deny its utter inadequacy, as for 
the most part taught, to exercise 
the reason. A _ schoolboy’s or 
schoolgirl’s memory of school 
arithmetic is one generally of in- 
effable disgust, and not without 
good cause; yet how interesting 
might the study of arithmetic be 
made by a teacher whose acquaint- 
ance with general mathematics was 
general enough, and whose utter- 
ance was fluent enough to enable 
him to deal freely with his subject! 
I do not know in how far the ex- 
perience of others may coincide 
with my own, but having inti- 
mately known many scientific lumi- 
naries in my time—men great as 
mathematicians, great as chemists, 
as physicists, and elsewise— ex- 
perience leads me to affirm that 
men of the most advanced science 
are the clearest expositors. Almost 
without exception too, in my ex- 
perience, those great men have 
relished a good joke, and not been 
averse to a good sell; in a word, 
they have been endowed with the 
spirit of fun. Faraday was very 
joyous; and those amongst us who 
have had the privilege to hear him 
lecture to a juvenile audience, well 
know with what familiar illustra- 
tions he would season his discourse. 
The great Amptre—great as a ma- 
thematician, a physicist, a chemist, 
a metaphysician to boot—thought 
it no disparagement to have writ- 
ten and published some doggrel 
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verses as a vehicle for conveying 
scientific information. Sir John 
Herschel could not have set great 
store on stilted dignity when, being 
asked to explain in simple terms 
the difference between common 
light and polarised light, he said the 
first is a broomstick, the second a 
lath. Now it just happens that 
the idea of roundness for common 
light, and of flatness for polarised 
light, when once accepted and im- 
pressed, yields the best, it may be 
the on/y, foundation upon which to 
profitably build in this somewhat 
abstruse branch of science. 

This anecdotal discursion has 
led away from the point of re- 
marking, that arithmetical teaching 
might be invested with great inte- 
rest by one sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with his subject to be able 
to handle it freely, playing with it 
on occasion. We may suppose 
him introducing his subject by 
some passing remarks on number 
and extension generally; he might 
then expatiate on the character- 
istics of Greek, Egyptian, and Ro- 
man mathematical genius; how, 
so long as the problem was to deal 
with space and extension by actual 
representative lines, as we find in 
Euclid’s geometry, the classic an- 
cients were at least our equals ; 
that when, however, it came to pro- 
blems of mere number—what we 
call arithmetic, that is to say—they 
were immeasurably our inferiors. 
And why? Simply because they 
had not discovered the numeral 
device of place, whereby one and 
the same figurate number had 
different values, according as it 
stood towards the right or towards 
the left in a horizontal range. This 
spoken of, the idea of a decimal 
fraction would be conveyed even 
in the first lesson. Exposition of 
the nature of vulgar fractions might 
soon follow, illustrated by some 
cut apples and oranges. The whole 
philosophy of the four first rules 
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might be surely got through in a 
month. As for the rule of three 
(only a fractional equation in dis- 
guise), our free-dealing teacher 
would perhaps abolish it altogether, 
preferring to avail himself of the 
equation itself. Algebra! and at 
this early stage! does somebody 
exclaim? Ay, algebra. Why not ? 
Algebra is not so hard as arith- 
metic, under one proviso, namely, 
that the pupil reasons. Blind rules 
are of no avail in algebra; reason- 
ing is allin all. Nor is this remark 
less intended to apply to the teacher 
than to the pupil. An irritated 
schoolmaster has often been known 
to cane a boy who has come to 
some arithmetical fix, the rule hav- 
ing escaped his memory; and, 
though the discipline be cruel, it is 
under the circumstances logical. 
Wholly illogical, however, does 
caning become when the proposi- 
tion is not to remember a rule but 
understand a reason. 
Contemplating arithmetic as a 
science, which is alone the pre- 
sent intent, it is sickening to re- 
flect on the heavy dead-weight of 
memory brain-lumber schoolboys 
and schoolgirls are constrained to 
bear. True, our English weights 
and measures are laboured and 
complex ; true, our monetary sys- 
tem requires three columns for its 
exposition, and would require a 
fourth, but for the use of vulgar 
fractions. Granting that familiarity 
with the rules for money accounts 
be desirable, not to say indispens- 
able in ordinary education, yet why, 
in the name of outraged reason, 
are boys and girls to commit to 
memory all those different systems 
of weights and measures which the 
perverse ingenuity of our fore- 
fathers has handed down to us? 
We have particular weights for 
wool, for hay, for physic, for pre- 
cious metals, for cheese, and what 
else I know not. Of what avail is 
all this memory-lumber to boys and 
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girls? Not long ago a young lady, 
hoping to win my applause, ran 
trippingly through the treasures of 
this lumber store, wool weight not 
excepted. JVool weight! What, in 
the name of Walkingame and 
Cocker, has any young lady to do 
with 7#? Had there been a human- 
hair weight the case would have 
been different. 

Algebra, from the very nature 
of the subject, involves a certain 
exercise of the reasoning faculties 
but even algebra, as all acquainted 
with it know, may, after the appre- 
hension of its first principles, be 
gone through mechanically. In 
some sense, this is an advantage, 
no human intellect being powerful 
enough to trace our .’s and our )’s to 
their final standpoint in a problem. 
Even our ordinary text-books on 
algebra seem to be too mechanic- 
ally composed ; too many long- 
division sums, for example, in work- 
ing which, the thread of reasoning 
is not very apparent. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, that the very deepest 
book on algebra ever composed 
that of Euler—contains very few 
long sums, but is rich in the expo- 
sition of principles. 

It only remains to note geome- 
try, and consider it as a study in- 
volving the exercise of the reason- 
ing faculties. Of course, a geome- 
trical problem, to be rightly learned, 
must be apprehended, not merely 
repeated ; but in ordinary school 
routine, where many boys have to 
be regarded, the difficulty is not 
inconsiderable to distinguish be- 
tween glib statements given from 
memory and expositions flowing 
from pure apprehension. 

Having thus taken count of the 
usual stock subjects of instruction 
in schools and colleges, the con- 
clusion is inevitable, that the mode 
in which their study is conducted 
tends to exercise the faculty of me- 
mory more than the faculty of rea- 
son. The fact is generally ad- 
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mitted; and on its admission is 
founded the strongest plea for the 
admission into school and college 
training of some branch or branches 
of experimental science—chemistry 
by preference. A public opinion 
has been created ; schools and col- 
leges have felt its force; so that 
now, for some time past, chemistry 
has been taught at Oxford and 
Cambridge, not to mention the 
university of London, which has 
given much prominence to chemis- 
try from the very first. What may 
be the ultimate influence of the 
ancient universities on the develop- 
ment ofchemical science, time alone 
can show. Either university pos- 
sesses a good laboratory, controlled 
by competent hands. The Uni- 
versity of London, differently con- 
stituted, exercises no educational 
functions, as is well known: it is 
merely an examining board, grant- 
ing degrees to all comers having 
the requisite knowledge, wherever, 
and almost however, gained. The 
examinations being extremely diffi- 
cult, the London degrees stand pro- 
portionately high. Alone amongst 
British universities, it grants the 
degrees of bachelor and doctor of 
science ; but all its alumni, what- 
ever their faculty—whether divin- 
ity, law, letters, medicine, or science 
—must undergo examination in 
chemistry and physics at their ma- 
triculation or ‘little go.’ So thor- 
oughly a mere board of examina- 
tion is the University of London, 
so devoid of home and local habi- 
tation, that until it had acquir- 
ed parliamentary representative 
rights, many people confounded it 
with the Gower-street University 
College. 

From this statement it will be 
seen that experimental science— 
physics and chemistry—is well 
cared for by the three English 
universities. As regards English 
schools, so much cannot with truth 
be said. Faraday, giving evidence 
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before the Public Schools Commis- 
sion, not long before his decease, 
indicated a difficulty which has 
come to pass. ‘The difficulty of 
teaching chemistry in schools,’ said 
he, ‘will be to find men competent 
to teach it.’ ‘What! in its first 
rudiments?’ inquired the Commis- 
sioners ; to which Faraday replied, 
‘The teachers of first rudiments 
soundly should be deeply versed 
themselves.’ No remark could have 
been more true, yet none so ill ap- 
prehended. Take any department 
of science, from the differential cal- 
culus to botany, and it will ever 
be found that the men the most 
profound in any particular branch 
are its simplest expositors. In ma- 
thematical study this remark is con- 
spicuously verified. ‘The profun- 
dity, yet childlike symplicity withal, 
of Euler’s algebra has been already 
adverted to; but a still more co- 
gent example may be presented 
from the very highest branch of 
mathematical. science, perhaps the 
very highest and most refined ex- 
cursion of the human intellect in 
any branch of thought—the differ- 
ential calculus. The difficulty of 
even acquiring an idea of this cal- 
culus is proverbial. Treatise upon 
treatise on this abstruse branch of 
learning a reader may open with 
no better avail than to be coolly 
informed : ‘Sir, I cannot even give 
you a notion of what this is all 
about; work, work away, and in 
time, perhaps, you will find out.’ 
If, however, the mathematical stu- 
dent, thrown on his own resources, 
ponders the history of this calculus ; 
if he watches its development from 
the ultimate ratios whereby New- 
ton got through his principia to 
fluxions, from fluxions to the start- 
ling dogma of Liebnitz—that an 
infinite number of parts infinitely 
small might build up something 
finite—thence to the algebraical le- 
gerdemain of Lagrange, whereby, 
conjuror-like, he wriggles into Tay- 
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lor’s Theorem—voi/d tout /—the 
differential calculus stands reveal- 
ed; and, curious to relate, the stu- 
dent finds he has been, one way or 
another, working problems in it un- 
consciously all his life. Of all the 
pests and banes, the /oups-garoux 
and scarecrows, of science, save us 
from the shallow-pated little men 
who set themselves the task of ex- 
pounding the works of big men— 
making all comprehensible, as they 
themselves say, to the meanest un- 
derstanding. I never yet did see, 
and I never expect to see, an ori- 
ginal scientific monograph so hard 
to understand as its so-called sim- 
plification by a commentator. 

Another example from another 
science — chemistry. To under- 
stand the functions of phosphoric 
acid is considered difficult by che- 
mical students ; and assuredly diffi- 
cult it is, as the case is set forth in 
the pages of some chemical hand- 
books I could mention especially 
designed for the instruction ofyouth ; 
books for making things compre- 
hensible to the meanest capacity. 
I venture to affirm the difficulties 
will be found to vanish on perusal 
of the original papers communi- 
cated by the late Professor Graham, 
the actual discoverer of these func- 
tions. Much, again, that Faraday 
has done in electrical and magne- 
tic science looks crowded and con- 
fused as set forth in certain hand- 
books for the meanest capacities ; 
but Faraday’s own original papers 
are models of terse simplicity, so 
unaffectedly written, that after read- 
ing one of these monographs, as a 
novel or a nursery ghost-story might 
be read, the reader starts up in 
surprise at the profound issue to 
which that simple essay, using those 
unaffected words, has unconsciously 
led. 

The reader will not fail to ob- 
serve that the mode of study here 
indicated conveys a protest against 
text-books. It were well, indeed, 


if text-books could be wholly eli- 
minated from school and college 
routine. Our school and collegiate 
training is or ought to have refer- 
ence to future wants, to the actual 
routine of life. We must pass be- 
yond our text-books, then, if we 
would make advance in any art, 
science, or other intellectual exer- 
cise. The phenomenon is not so 
very rare of a child who can only 
read out of its own book. We 
smile at the phenomenon, pat it 
on the head, and, if benevolent, 
say, ‘ By and by, child, I hope to 
have the pleasure to find that you 
can read out of any book, if only 
in your own language.’ How few 
of us adults could go through the 
patting and complacent patron- 
age just described with a perfectly 
clear conscience as regards indivi- 
dual selves! Read out of any book, 
that of course we can do; but give 
a subject we have got up according 
to some particular book or books, 
have we so far got at the spirit of 
the thing taught that we can un- 
derstand it in whatever guise pre- 
sented ? 

Text-books have never been re- 
cognised as a proper mode of in- 
struction in the French Ecole Poly- 
technique. Thesystem ofstudy there 
followed consists in giving out a sub- 
ject to be worked up, from the pro- 
fessor’s lecture notes, by whatever 
means, from whatever book, a stud- 
ent thinks desirable. The discipline 
of the Ecole Polytechnique farther 
enjoins that a pupil who has once 
learned a thing shall be able to 
hold his own in debate upon it at 
any time without notice, and hence 
without preparation. To carry out 
this discipline, there are special 
officers, called répétiteurs, whose 
duty it is to call a student into a 
private room at times wholly un- 
certain, then question him as to 
any branch of science he may have 
professedly acquired. The system 
is admirable, but not unattended 
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with difficulties. The staff of pro- 
fessors and répétiteurs must be 
very large in number, and of first- 
rate quality. Ifa teacher be not 
wholly master of his subject, he can 
no more teach out of book than 
an ill-instructed student can read 
out of book. Manuals there must 
be, but the object of training should 
be that of enabling a pupil to dis- 
pense with them. 

If the writer has any way suc- 
ceeded in representing the bias of 
his thoughts, the opinion will have 
been conveyed, that the long-ac- 
credited subjects of school and col- 
lege education—namely, language, 
history, and the mathematics —af- 
ford a larger field for the exercise 
of reasoning than has hitherto been 
utilised ; hence the plea for making 
the experimental sciences, especi- 
ally chemistry, an integral part of 
school and collegiate study. ‘That 
they exercise a faculty which else 
must lie dormant, is not validly 
urged. Dormant the faculty need 
not lie, though the experimental 
sciences be wholly excluded. The 
real value of the discipline imposed 
by the study of an experimental 
science—chemistry, for example— 
consists, first, in the continuity of 
thought and attention inseparable 
from all well-ordered experiment ; 
second, in unfolding the hidden 
properties of the elements of our 
planet, perhaps of the entire uni- 
verse. Mathematical reasoning, 
however far it may go, can only 
develop the functions of number 
and space. Experimental science 
alone can deal with the functions 
of material things pervading space. 
If this plea for the cultivation of 
experimental science be conceded, 
the deduction follows, that it can 
only be taught experimentally. 
Mark, however, what happens. 
Chemists have devised for them- 
selves a sort of short-hand formu- 
larisation, something like that of 
ordinary algebra to look at, but 
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unfortunately devoid of any alge- 
braical power. A result having 
been arrived at by experiment, 
chemical formulz are useful to 
place the result clearly before the 
eye. With this their utility ends. 
They can lay no pretence to ab- 
solving a chemical student from 
the need of experiment; and it is 
not too much to affirm, that sound 
views of chemical philosophy might 
be acquired, and, what is of more 
consequence, high analytical abil- 
ity, were chemical formule com- 
mitted to oblivion. No chemist 
would so desire. Formule have 
their use, and also their abuse. I 
only advert to the latter. Since 
chemistry has been professedly 
made a subject of school study, a 
race of incompetent teachers has 
sprung up, who do their best to 
make the most engaging of sciences 
the most crabbed and repulsive. 
Having little or no acquaintance 
with actual laboratory work, these 
teachers of youth chalk down their 
formula on a black-board for pupils 
to learn by rote; such knowledge, 
forsooth, being designated chemis- 
try. Assuredly this is not learning 
an experimental science by experi- 
ment; and every plea for chemis- 
try, because of the vigour of mind 
experiment confers, must be aban- 
doned. Sooner or later this abuse 
of chemical formularisation will 
have to be looked to. The second 
masters and ushers, out of which 
so many school-teachers of chemis- 
try have been improvised, will do 
well to know that they attach an 
importance to chemical formule 
and put a faith in them wholly be- 
yond the warranty of the case. 
They seem to be impressed with 
the idea that just as trigonometry 
has gained in power by analytical 
treatment—gained in power, that 
is to say, since the trigonometrical 
functions of sines, cosines, tangents, 
secants, &c. have been represented 
algebraically, and subjected to or- 
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dinary algebraical working—so in 
like manner this profuse chalking 
of theirs is leading to the highest 
arcana of chemistry. Chemists 
know better ; and the sooner these 
chalking gentlemen are undeceived, 
the better for themselves and for 
their pupils. 

Seeing how a science based upon 
experiment may be abused in the 
routine of scholastic teaching, a 
goodly number of men whose opin- 
ion is entitled to the highest re- 
spect would prefer, as a matter of 
school discipline, the study of some 
science of classification to that of 
an experimental science. Asa sci- 
ence of the former category, botany 
advances strong claims. Its ne- 
cessary specimens are everywhere ; 
beyond a magnifying-glass, its study 
needs no instruments; and gene- 
rally young people have a certain 
innate love of vegetables and flow- 
ers—a love that would facilitate 
their labours. It would be a grave 
omission to close our investigation 
of school science without offering 
some opinion on the scientific value 
of showy popular lectures, irregu- 
larly given, and with no sort of 
educational continuity. I do not 
dispute the spectacular interest of 
such lectures ; they have their use 
as furnishing an hour’s amusement ; 
but to anything more than amuse- 
ment I deliberately conclude they 
can advance no claim. Youth, and 
some instructors of youth, are too 
prone to fancy that science of expe- 
riment, such as chemistry, and sci- 
ence of classification, such as bo- 
tany, can be thoroughly acquired 
without work. They seem to think 
that the fag-ends of the warp and 
woof of time are good enough to 
bind together in one coherent mass 
this sort of knowledge. Well, I 
know of no scientific man who ever 
found it so. Nothing worth learn- 
ing can be acquired without work, 
good sturdy honest work, and much 
of it. Far better than the attempt 
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to teach experimental science in 
schools is the practice now followed, 
as I am informed, at Harrow and 
Eton, of sending boys to well-ac- 
credited laboratories. ‘That of the 
Royal College of Chemistry is in 
great request, and no better source 
of knowledge could be desired. Of 
course this way of meeting the dif- 
ficulty is only practicable when good 
public laboratories are near ; but if 
schools were only to organise a 
scheme amongst themselves, com- 
petent teachers of science might tra- 
verse scholastic districts, as judges 
and other forensic men now tra- 
verse circuits. 

Much though the chalk-and- 
black-board chemistry of schools 
is to be reprehended, there is one 
phase of so-called science profess- 
edly taught in some schools that is 
more reprehensible still. On cer- 
tain school prospectuses, and more 
especially ladies’-school prospec- 
tuses, one may see physiology an- 
nounced as a subject of scholastic 
study. When schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses—I beg their par- 
don, lady principals—establish dis- 
secting rooms under competent su- 
pervision ; when young people of 
tender years and of either sex sum- 
mon resolve to dissect human sub- 
jects and animals, I shall begin to 
think school physiology as some- 
thing better than a sham; but not 
until then. Medical professors, hav- 
ing the charge of educating young 
men forthe medical profession, hold 
to the belief that physiology is based 
upon anatomy, chemistry, and the 
microscope. How utterly absurd, 
then, the pretence of teaching this 
recondite science in schools ! 

These remarks on popular sci- 
ence would be justly deemed in- 
complete, did I fail to take cogni- 
sance of a phase of popular belief 
that just at present evokes much 
controversy—the belief held to by 
some advanced thinkers, that wo- 
men are not less fitted than men 
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to acquire scientific knowledge, and 
practically use it. The woman-doc- 
tor movement is only this proposi- 
tion stated differently, inasmuch as 
the whole circle of the experimen- 
tal science, and much of the science 
of classification, such as botany, 
zoology, and comparative anatomy, 
has to be gone through as an inte- 
gral part of a medical education. 
Being only a man, I am fallible, 
and claim no more; but to say I 
have no opinion on the matter in 
debate would prove that I had not 
thought about it, which assuredly 
would not be respectful to the fairer 
sex. My own not infallible belief 
is, that the whole duty of woman 
here on earth, and touching things 
earthly, is comprised in two pro- 
positions: that whilst unmarried, 
she be amiable and virtuous ; that 
when married she be, added there- 
to, loving and obedient. These 
are outspoken words. From ladies 
of advanced views they may evoke 
reprobation, even perhaps a shriek ; 
but they will meet the approval of 
all of the fairer sex I know or care 
to know—of every one to whom, 
were I young, I could offer a man’s 
best tribute of esteem — his love. 
My estimate of a lady would be 
poor who did not see (lover or 
husband so instructing) that a tri- 
angle contained four, five, or even 
more right-angles ; that the sulphide 
of arsenicum was coal-black ; the 
sulphide of zinc pea-green. 

Iam only a man, and fallible. 
I often make mistakes, and the 
above may be one; but this much 
with a saturnine contemporary I 
will say, if ladies mean to carry their 
point, they must work more and 
talk less. ‘The art and science of 
physic and surgery do not come by 
inspiration, but through sheer hard 
work. Anatomy has to be got over, 
physiology, chemistry, histology, 
botany, and several things else. 
Short of anatomy and physiology, 
ladies will find no let or hindrance 
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to the acquisition of such prelimi- 
nary knowledge as they need or de- 
sire. The College of Chemistry is 
open to them doubtless, and the 
teachers there would willingly stand 
in aid. Should they prefer the dis- 
cipline of a medical school, the 
classes, all save anatomy and things 
bordering on anatomy, would be 
willingly put at theirdisposal. Then 
as for anatomy, no gentleman need 
hesitate to teach a lady the two 
hundred and forty-nine bones upon 
which our complex organism is 
built. As for that grim yet neces- 
sary work, human dissection, I very 
much fear that so long as men are 
what they are, so long as one linger- 
ing spark of the sentiment they in 
their weakness call delicacy exists, 
I fear that boy and girl students 
will not be able to glean instruction 
in onecommonroom. ‘The ladies 
have their redress. Let them estab- 
lish their own school, and appoint 
a lady professor. The inspector of 
anatomy would not perhaps with- 
hold a license, and aided by the 
magnificent plates of Albini, there 
is no reason wherefore a resolute 
lady might not make herself an 
anatomist for the training of others. 

We now come to consider the 
advantages proposed and assumed 
to flow from the popularisation of 
science. They will be found to 
reduce themselves to a threefold 
division. First, an enlarged field 
of intellectual excursion ; second, 
material advantage from applica- 
tion of science to the utilities of life ; 
third, an amelioration of moral na- 
ture through the contemplation of 
unerring laws and immutable un- 
compromising truth. As regards 
the first, no form of words can too 
strongly set forth the tranquil de- 
light with which individuals strong- 
ly imbued with science contemplate 
the external world. ‘To a person 
wholly ignorant of chemistry the 
invisibility of a thing is an utter bar 
to its contemplation. If the air 
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around us be excepted—a thing 
which, although we cannot see, we 
have evidence of through sense of 
touch—the quality of invisibility as 
wholly removes it from the sphere 
of our senses as though it were not 
created. The chemist’s ken pene- 
trates the essence of these invisible 
things, and summons them bodily 
before him to reveal themselves in 
thousands of ways suggested by his 
art. Above him, around and be- 
neath him, he pictures to himself, 
though touch and vision fail, my- 
riads of agents all active, mutely 
proclaiming God’s fiat that work is 
the destiny ofall. The taper burns, 
and to ordinary apprehension is 
lost; but the man of science knows 
better. Chemistry has taught him 
that nothing is lost ; that this com- 
plex world of ours, with all upon it 
and around it, weighs to the minut- 
est fraction of a grain, no more, no 
less than when from the Creator's 
hand it first rolled forth into space. 
Then how do the truth-telling ele- 
ments shame this poor moral nature 
of ours! They never vary the tale 
they have to tell, cross-question 
them as we will. To get peacefully 
through this troubled life, the best 
of us depart from truth at times. 
Society dares not bring moral truth 
to bay and look her in the face— 
her eye-glare would be too scath- 
ing. We seem to feel the moral 
worth of truth; but human life is a 
tissue of make-believes, pretences, 
fencings with the truth, compro- 
mises. Science teaches us that 
Nature, at least, in her ordinations 
does what human beings cannot do, 
tells no untruths, makes no com- 
promises. Science, then, consider- 
ed as a mental solace, cannot be 
overrated ; and this quality, Iappre- 
hend, beyond any other commends 
science as an educational pabulum 
to youth. The time has almost 
gone by for defending science 
against the charge ofirreligion once 
commonly brought against it, and 
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even now by certain individuals of 
narrow minds, ‘That it implies 
free thinking, scientific men will be 
the first to admit, but in what way 
free thinking is incompatible with 
pure religion, scientific men them- 
selves are unable to see. The far- 
thest excursions of science conduct 
its votary to a limit whence, look- 
ing into the haze beyond, his senses 
fail to perceive one spot whereon 
even his fancy may dwell—then 
like a little child he fain must own 
a great first cause, to him as to the 
little child equally mysterious. Then 
the religion of his nature comes into 
play, and after his own manner he 
worships God, little doubting that 
the worship of others, who here on 
earth have not seen so clearly as 
himself, is equally acceptable. 

The material applications of 
science are obvious, and need no 
setting forth. Every art and manu- 
facture is based upon some applica- 
tion of science. It would be well 
if the State could devise some 
means whereby discoverers and in- 
ventors could secure to themselves 
the profits of the labour of their 
brains, without having recourse to 
patent protection, which is a bar- 
barous means of securing the end 
desired. Extreme opponents of 
the patent law would abrogate it, 
giving inventors no equivalent pro- 
tection. Of this number is Mr. 
M‘Fie, who complacently says a 
scientific discovery is no longer the 
property of the discoverer, when 
once proclaimed. A parity of rea- 
soning would abolish copyright in 
books and works of art. If Mr. 
M‘Fieisconsistent, he wouldabolish 
the law of copyright also. Some 
discussion has arisen as to the 
most practical means of encourag- 
ing science by the State. What the 
discussion may eventuate in, time 
alone can show, but probably the 
establishment of colleges and ly- 
ceums, liberally endowed, and af- 
fording occupation to men of good 
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scientific acquirements, would con- 
stitute the best encouragement. 
Probably, too, the State would do 
well in rescuing schoolboys from 
the unsound teaching in science to 
which they are now amenable, by 
organising a staff of itinerant scien- 
tific teachers. Whether this be 
done or left undone, the State 
should recognise the justice of 
dealing honestly by scientific men, 
in so far as regards pensions on the 
civil-list. A miserable State pittance 
of some twelve hundred pounds is 
yearly allocated to the ostensible 
pensioning of literary and scientific 
men who need the assistance. The 
sum is insignificant enough, and 
assuredly should be doled out to 
its proper recipients exclusively. A 
glance at the civil-list pensions 
will convince any one who looks, 
that pensions—and often the larg- 
est pensions for the year—are 
awarded to individuals who can 
advance no claim, either on the 
plea of literature or science. This 
is a scandal and an injustice which 
the State would do well to abate 
before taking into consideration 
other means for advancing the in- 
terests of science. 

Lastly, we come to the consider- 
ation whether the discipline of 
scientific study amends our moral 
nature, and if so, to what extent. 
Alas, I fear man’s moral nature is 
too dilapidated for such tinkering ! 
Science gives power, no doubt, 
and power ought to be put forth in 
the interests of good. Mr. Tawell, 
however, learned the properties of 
prussic acid to evil purpose ; zdem 
Monsieur Troppman ; Mr. Palmer, 
of Rugely, might have gone out of 
life more creditably, had he known 
somewhat less about the uses of 
tartar-emetic alternated with strych- 
nia. The very clever individual 
who sweated sovereigns by gal- 
vanism—a process so much more 
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refined than that of shaking sove- 
reigns in a horse-hair bag and burn- 
ing the horse-hair—-was not visibly 
a better man for his chemical 
knowledge. No; our fallen nature 
is not to be ameliorated, I think, 
by any infusion of science. 

A few words more shall bring 
this to an end. Assuming the 
time to come when people shall 
be deeply imbued with science, 
when the scientific frame of mind 
shall be more general than it is, 
will social intercourse be so agree- 
able as now? Perhaps not. The 
art of pleasant social intercourse 
consists in the chameleon faculty 
of accommodating the colour of 
one’s own opinions to that of the 
opinion of others. To contradict 
nobody ; to have no decided views 
on anything; to blur the angles 
of truths unpleasantly conspicuous 
until a haze surrounds them; to 
deal in platitudes which may mean 
this or may mean that ; to bow as- 
sent to all a man says or a lady is 
going to say—all these are com- 
prehended in the art of getting on 
well with society. Science con- 
duces to pronounced views, and 
knows of no compromises. Now, 
people of strong views, and ready 
to maintain them, are rarely plea- 
sant companions in social life. 
Luther, I apprehend, must have 
been a most objectionable fellow 
for a small tea-party, and Ignatius 
Loyola no better. Yet some men 
of science are pleasant fellows 
enough ; but they throw off their 
science in company as they would 
a robe, and with it their elemental 
truth. Resigning themselves to the 
conditions around, such philoso- 
phers can utter yeas and nays to 
the utmost need of good social 
breeding—see things like whales 
in clouds if the hostess so wills, 
and in other social respects act 
and speak like well-bred men. 
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PART I. 


‘Come back to me! come back to 
me, Eve, my Eve! 

O, vain cry of my life! Yet 
again and again the words fall from 
my lips, finding their echo in my 
inmost soul. 


Lying at full length on the soft 
gray sands of the lovely Kentish 
coast, with an old worn fishing- 
smack serving for protection from 
the broad noonday glare and the 
fervency of an August sun, with 
tired lazy eyes, that, half shut, 
winked and blinked as through 
their lashes they watched the lan- 
guid and monotonous flapping of 
a white sail, that shone silvery un- 
der the golden beams many a mile 
out on the deep-blue main—nei- 
ther sleeping, nor dreaming, nor 
thinking, but simply enjoying the 
luxury of sheer idleness and perfect 
repose to fullest bent; then sud- 
denly awakening from my state of 
conscious coma to the sound of 
voices issuing from the other side 
of the tiny bark that shaded me 
from the fiery eyes of the sun-god, 
and from human sight as well. 

‘Eve, wake up, child! This is 
one of your queer days, assuredly.’ 

And the tones, which were a wo- 
man’s, betokened a certain decision 
of character in the speaker, in spite 
of a kindliness that pervaded the 
accents as they fell on the quiet 
air. 

‘Dreaming, Eve ! always dream- 
ing the hours away! What in the 
world can you find to dream about?’ 

*O, hush, Helen! Can you ask?’ 
And a strange attraction for me 
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rose up suddenly in my breast, in 
that low, full, and most melodious 
voice. It seemed to thrill me 
through and through. I held my 
breath, and listened with strained 
ear for the voice to come again. 

‘Helen, do you never feel, in 
such a scene as this, a sort of lift- 
ing up, as it were, from the dull 
earth, as though everything around 
you was calm, and at peace and 
rest, and your own soul, rid for a 
while of mortal coils, was free to 
soar up, up into regions as delicious, 
as beautiful—’ 

And the enthusiastictones paused 
as ifat a loss for a fit simile where- 
with to describe the bright Elysium 
of her fertile and fervid imagina- 
tion. 

‘As yourself! laughed her com- 
panion. And her prosaic and com- 
monplace reply evidently dispersed 
to the four winds of heaven Eve's 
romantic visions ; for she too rang 
out a peal of sweet childish merri- 
ment. 

Her voice had had a wondrous 
charm for me; but with the silver 
laugh on my ears indolence van- 
ished at once, and I resisted no 
longer the prompting of inclination ; 
so, lifting my head up from its sandy 
pillow, I took a furtive survey of 
my neighbours, and looked for the 
first time on my Fave. 

Let me jot down her lineaments 
from memory. Methinks no skil- 
ful brush and palette could deli- 
neate them more faithfully. 

A broad straw hat shaded the 
low white brow and small oval face, 
that was enframed in sun-kissed 
hair falling in bright wreaths down 
to her very waist. Eyes of truest 
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blue, with a pensive look in the 
pellucid pupils ; straight clear-de- 
fined brows, and marvellous lashes, 
and tiny features, with a pair of 
exquisitely-cut lips, so fresh, so red, 
so smiling; but éven as I gazed, 
the laughter on them was suddenly 
hushed, and replaced by an ex- 
pression of fear. Wringing her 
hands, she sprang hastily to her 
feet, and rushed to the edge of the 
beach, crying out, 

‘Helen, look! Harry is drown- 
ing !’ 

With a bound I reached the 
water, just in time to plunge in, 
and seize with one strong arm a 
little white waif, with pallid face 
and clinging rings of golden hair, 
that the great salt waves were carry- 
ing oft in triumph on their huge 
shoulders as a propitiatory offering 
to Neptune in his palace of coral. 

Then, breathless, and dripping 
like a gigantic water-spaniel, I de- 
posited my small burden safe in 
the girl’s white outstretched arms, 
that closed on the restored treasure 
like a vice, while the true blue eyes 
shot a silent thanksgiving upwards. 
Then they looked at me humidly, 
gratefully, while the pretty lips, 
from which all the bright scarlet 
had completely faded, quivered very 
piteously. 

‘My mother will bless you for 
ever,’ she tried to articulate plainly 
in her agitation. ‘ My little bro- 
ther is the pet ; and if anything had 
happened to him, she would never, 
never have smiled again. ©, I 
cannot thank you enough !’ 

And she gave me the tribute of 
an eloquent glance instead, amidst 
a shower of big glistening tears, 
that rained down on the little face 
that she kept pressing close against 
her breast, as if fearful that some 
new danger might arise to snatch 
it away. 

‘You have nothing to thank me 
for,’ I said as quietly as I could, 
hoping by measured accents to 
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soothe her emotion a little ; but I 
never felt less calm in all my life. 
Outwardly I stood still and impas- 
sive ; inwardly my soul was trem- 
biing and shaking under the power 
of the first breath of passion that 
had come to stir it. ‘I am only 
too thankful I was by to help you. 
Let me carry him home,’ I sug- 
gested. I pitied the girl, who 
could barely support the feathery 
weight she held; but I knew my 
offer was not suggested by mere 
compassion for her physical weak- 
ness. 

I felt a violent uncontrollable 
desire to pursue the acquaintance 
Dame Fortune had thrown in my 
path, and nothing on earth could 
have induced me to give up the 
chance of looking again and again 
on the sweet face before me. Mean- 
while Helen, whom I had rightly 
judged in my own mind to be of a 
sensible and practical turn, had 
quietly vanished from the scene of 
disaster on the recovery of the 
child, in order to accelerate the 
needful preparations for averting 
farther mischief to him in his semi- 
drowned condition. 

‘Harry has a very great anti- 
pathy to strangers when he is in 
his senses, even to those who look 
kind and good,’ she added apolo- 
getically. ‘But I think I may ven- 
ture to give him in charge of you in 
his present state of unconscious- 
ness.’ 

And she bent anxiously over 
him for a moment ; then she lifted 
up a very white face, and faltered 
out slowly, with big startled eyes 
looking wildly in my own, 

‘Surely he is not dead, after all, 
is he?’ 

I did not wonder in the least at 
her terrible surmise ; for the little 
one’s features were cold and set, 
as though Death had imprinted his 
seal upon them, and his fingers were 
tightly clenched and interlaced to- 
gether; but I was skilled enough 














in medical art to know that such 
appearances might naturally arise 
from the violent fright his mind 
must have received when he found 
himself drifting helplessly, hope- 
lessly away farther and farther from 
terra firma, cradled on the summit 
of the waves, that must have ap- 
peared mountains high to such a 
wee sprite as he was. 

‘It is only the effects of alarm 
that he is suffering from ; he will 
be all right presently,’ I reassured 
her in earnest tones; and she 
seemed to have faith in me at once, 
for the troubled look on her face 
changed into an expression of se- 
renity, and pressing one kiss on his 
cheek, she put him gently and con- 
fidingly into my arms. 

Side by side, slowly and silently, 
we walked towards her home over 
the sandy shore; and as ever and 
anon the sea gave a low murmur 
behind us, I saw her wince and 
tremble at the recollection that that 
sullen roar might have been a re- 
quiem for the child she loved so 
well. I was not shy by nature, nor 
unsociable in disposition ; but now 
I could not for the life of me think 
of one appropriate sentence to 
break the silence. It seemed to 
me as though any commonplace 
remark would be an insult to her, 
whom my soul had suddenly dei- 
fied into an object of worship. 
Suddenly a pale apparition, with 
silvered hair and sable garments, 
caught the boy from me, and sit- 
ting down with him on the sands, 
sobbed great sobs that made my 
heart bleed and my eyes grow 
strangely dim. 

‘Mamma, mamma, please don’t!’ 
pleaded my companion ; and down 
upon her knees fell the slight form, 
while two serious orbs gazed im- 
ploringly up into the mother’s face. 

I stood beside and looked on, 
feeling that henceforth the sight 
would never leave me— knowing 
that those tearful accents would 
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one day breathe the fiat of my 

earthly destiny, that those blue 
eyes had already become the day- 
stars of my whole life. 

‘ There is no cause for anxiety,’ 
I ventured to remark after a little 
while, trusting to stem the torrent 
of grief that was adding to the im- 
promptu bath the poor little child 
had already received. ‘Might I 
advise his being placed in a warm 
bed at once as the quickest and 
surest mode of complete restora- 
tion ?” 

Mrs. Lindon visibly started at 
the sound of my voice, and stared 
up at me with a bewildered air. 
She had evidently never even no 
ticed my proximity in the midst of 
her alarm for the pet lamb of the 
flock. 

‘ The gentleman who jumped in- 
to the water and saved Harry,’ mur- 
mured the kneeling figure in her ear. 

A pair of hands, very attenuated, 
but white as snow, were extended 
at once to clasp mine in a strong 
grasp, and a pair of anxious wist- 
ful eyes shone up full of earnest 
warmth and gratitude into my own. 

‘God for ever bless you!’ she 
said in a faltering voice, and these 
few almost inaudible words com- 
prised all the thanks she gave 
me; but somehow I felt, from the 
moment they were uttered, that, 
beside the blessing and the hand- 
clasp, she had given me a place in 
her heart. 

There is no feeling that fami- 
liarises people so quickly as genu- 
ine sorrow. Joy may be a more 
sociable sentiment, but it utterly 
lacks the openness and unreserve 
engendered by real grief of any 
kind. Moreover, there is an in- 

ward instinct in human nature that 
detects true sympathy at a glance. 
Hilarity and a smiling countenance 
are easily put on, but it is hard 
work even to the most hypocriti- 
cal to force dond-fide tears into the 
eye. 
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It was not very strange, then, 
that on the evening of the day that 
might have been marked down in 
black letters in the chronicles of 
the Lindons as the date of a watery 
grave, that I found myself in a 
flower-decked drawing-room, a fa- 
voured guest. The picture which 
that evening presented will never 
fade from the tablets of my me- 
mory. It lives there now in colours 
as fresh and as vivid as though I 
had looked upon it but yestere’en. 

The big bay-window opening on 
to a broad expanse of rippling sea ; 
the pleasant twilight gloam casting 
into deep shadow the dark-clad 
figure of my hostess as, seated 
within a far recess, she bent yearn- 
ingly over the child she had nearly 
lost, with all the wonderful infinity 
of a mother’s love depicted on her 
face. 

Helen Carden, with a soul above 
romance, and affecting to disdain 
in toto all such puerilities as dash- 
ing waves and crimson-tinted skies, 
presided at the distant tea-board. 
And leaning anent the casement 
near, a maiden fair and sweet, with 
snowy flowing dress and a pure 
white rose in her bosom ; towards 
whom my gaze wandered in spite 
of me, and, once reaching its goal, 
was loth indeed to quit again. 

After a while, as the shades of 
evening fell lower over the earth, 
converse became fragmentary. It 
seemed easier to look than to speak. 
Tongue-tied, my eyes revealed my 
feelings well ; for through the deep- 
ening gloom I could see a lovely 
flickering colour tinge soft rounded 
cheeks, and a conscious but not un- 
kindly light in tender azure eyes. 

Later I knew that I had been 
no arrogant dreamer, puffed up by 
foolish pride, when I fancied, even 
on that first evening, that a little 
palm had trembled like a birdling 
within my fervent clasp, and that 
two red lips had slightly trembled 
when they said a low good-night. 
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Later I knew that Eve loved 
me at first sight as passionately 
and truly as I loved her, and that 
after our meeting there were no 
more quiet scenes for her in which 
she desired to be lifted out of 
earth. 

Earth had become unutterably 
pleasant. A mortal’s power had 
changed it into the sweet Elysium 
that her fancy had been wont to 
picture and to long for! 


PART II. 


THREE weeks had glided swiftly 
by since the first glance that had 
sealed my life’s destiny, since the 
first moment in which my darling 
had taken my heart from me by 
storm. And my sweet sovereign 
reigned autocratically over her do- 
minion ; for closer bondage but 
riveted more closely the rosy links 
of the chain in which her power 
and will had bound me. 

Her blue eyes were my heaven 
—and such a heaven !—promising 
in their serene clear depth peace 
and rest infinite to him who might 
bask in their holy light for ever. 
It was quite enough of bliss to sit 
by her dear side day after day upon 
the lonely beach, with the glorious 
swelling billows murmuring a loud 
consent to our courting; to sit 
there with her hand fast locked in 
mine, her rosy lips shyly smiling 
nowandthenasour glances chanced 
to meet. Eve was truth and warmth, 
but she was reticent too—loth to 
show her feelings, as all maidens 
should be. Only sometimes nature 
would peep out beneath womanly 
reserve under the wondrous power 
of mutual love. 

‘Gerald In all my life I had 


never dreamed that such music 
was to be found upon earth, until 
my name, spoken by her mouth, 
came laden with irrepressible me- 
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lody. Ay, and her lips lingered 
over it too, as though it was plea- 
sant sounding to her ears as well. 

If it had pleased her to say 
‘Gerald’ continuously, and nothing 
more, I could have listened un- 
wearyingly and with eagerness to 
the one word, detecting fresh mu- 
sic in the repetition and content 
with such delicious tautology. 

‘Gerald ! she said, lifting up a 
sparkling impassioned look to my 
face, unveiling just for an instant 
the fervency of the soul within, ‘you 
are the guardian angel of us all! 
You dropped down from the skies 
just in time to save Harry from 
death and my mother from despair, 
and to give me life! For, Gerald, 
it 2s fresh life to be so very, very 
happy as I am now!’ 

And with this little outpouring 
of her heart, long shining tresses 
bestrewed my breast, and looking 
down, I saw only the tiny tip of a 
little pink ear as its owner’s head 
nestled closely to me. My love! 
my queen! Even then, in those 
moments, she seemed too pure and 
sacred a thing for human passion. 
I never dared to press an ardent 
caress on her mouth, I only longed 
to kneel to her, to breathe my wor- 
ship in language fit for the hearing 
ofa saint. I never dreamt of let- 
ting my kisses fall but on fair dainty 
hands. And in the bright dawn 
of love, amidst the glorious sun- 
shine of my existence, I was sub- 
ject to an undefinable dread. I 
would find myself almost uncon- 
sciously gathering Eve closer in my 
arms, nearer to my heart, with a 
strange, a horrible presentiment 
that I should not hold her there 
for long. O, God! it was fearful 
to picture that bright child, full of 
health, rich in beauty, hand-in-hand 
with the awful image of Death ; 
yet again and again the vision rose 
up before me when her eyes shone 
bluest and her laugh pealed mer- 
nest—in the zenith of her loveli- 
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ness, amidst her gentle caresses, 
that one terrible fancy came to 
madden me. I trembled each hour 
lest my treasure should be wrested 
from me, that before the flower of 
love should have fully bloomed the 
blossom would be wrenched away 
from my grasp. I idolised her 
blindly and devotedly, and _per- 
haps one reason for the unlimited 
adulation of my soul was that 
hitherto mine had been a lonely 
and a loveless life. My father and 
my mother died when I was a 
child, and even a recollection of 
their faces had faded from my 
mind. The old-fashioned miniature, 
which was an heirloom, brought 
back no memories when I gazed 
upon it. I had no near of kin; 
and, above all, no woman’s face 
had ever entered my heart. Fate 
had preserved my soul fresh and 
intact for the one being that | 
wanted for my wife. Eve stood in 
the light of every relative to me, 
and I felt for her the protecting 
attachment of a parent, the stead- 
fast honest affection of a brother, 
the reverence of a devotee for his 
saint, the passionate love of a man 
to whom she was all in all upon 
earth ! 

She too had been fancy free till 
we met. She told me that he 
heart and soul had never owned 
another master, and I believed her 
—believed her because I could have 
staked my life on her truth and on 
her unerring fidelity. It was I, and 
I alone, whose power had stirred 
the soul of my Undine into be- 
ing ; it was my presence that had 
changed the statue, beautiful but 
cold as marble, into a living, breath- 
ing, loving woman ; and it was my 
magic touch that could call up 
both warmth and colour. 

Not marvellous, then, that like a 
second Pygmalion I adored the ex- 
quisite work of my own hands, that 
I trembled with impatience to have 
Eve for my very own. 
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I was but a miserable short-sight- 
ed mortal—or down on my knees, 
with ardent pleading on my lips, I 
should have prayed Heaven to stay 
the flight of time, to lengthen each 
winged moment into years. 





PART ITI. 


Lire became too beautiful with 
Eve as my wife, and in the utter 
fulness of earthly bliss perhaps I 
forgot to supplicate Heaven for its 
continuance, or else I was not good 
enough to live with an angel by 
my side. Any way, in a little while 
after my marriage my angel’s wings 
began to droop, and her sparkling 
brightness to fade. Though she 
was pure and holy, and much like 
her sister spirits above, yet her 
heart was in the keeping of a 
mortal, and an earthly love held 
her so desperately in its grasp, 
that even ruthless Death had com- 
passion, and stayed his hand a 
while. Day by day she dimmed 
visibly, became paler and paler, the 
blue eyes growing holier, the form 
slighter. Yet she lingered beside 
me, and I hoped madly against 
hope. After a little while, we took 
a tiny baby and laid it in her breast, 
and my pulse throbbed high as I 
noted the cheek of my little one’s 
mother flush once more with its 
wonted bloom, and a bright light 
of yore flash from the erewhile 
languid eyes. 

* Our child,’ she whispered mild- 
ly, as she pressed it to her. ‘O, 
my God! let me live for it and for 
him—my Gerald, my husband ! 
And she turned all her glance of 
love upon my face, and strove to 
clasp my neck with her weak arms, 
but she gently fainted away in- 
stead. 

My poor little wife—so good, so 
submissive—this was the first time 
her lips had breathed a reluctance 
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to do His will; the first time she had 
shown an unwillingness to die ! 

I looked at her, lying there so 
white and so still—and with the 
mist in my eyes, rebellion came into 
my heart. I dared to question the 
wisdom and justice that would 
snatch her away from me ; she who 
thought no ill, who worked no 
woe, whose nature was perfect, and 
whose path was full of peace and 
happiness. Why, O why, I asked, 
should she be taken, when the 
wretched, the outcast, the miscre- 
ant, to whom death is a boon, are 
left to linger on and on upon the 
face of this earth ? 


PART IV. 


URGENT business called me away 
from home for a while; but though 
loth to quit the nest that held my 
darling bird, I felt happier and 
more hopeful than I had done for 
manyailong day. Eve had regained 
both colour and strength marvel- 
lously ; and when I bent down for 
my parting look, I marked with a 
high-throbbing heart the hues of 
health upon her cheek, and the 
renewed elasticity of the form I 
pressed so close within my arms. 
It was our very first parting since 
we had knelt side by side before the 
altar; and afew natural tears stood 
in my wife’s blue eyes; but she 
dashed them away with a pretty 
gesture, and held up two rosy lips 
with a smile upon them towards 
me, and those sweet lips had to 
cry ‘ Peccavi ! full many a time ere 
they were released again. 

Impatient to find myself again 
with Eve, I accomplished the work 
I had to do a day or so earlier than 
I anticipated, and I walked home 
unexpectedly. Creeping noiselessly 
up the stairs, I passed in at the 
half-open door of my wife’s room. 

True, I was a husband over 
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whom twelve months had rolled, 
but no lover in the ardour and 
zenith of his first passion could 
have experienced the feelings that 
lived within me. 

Nervous trepidation knocked 
loudly at my heart, my soul was 
sick with longing to look upon her 
once again, my brow burnt with 
the hot flush of anxiety to find her 
well and happy as when I had seen 
her last. 

Eve stood near her mirror, her 
pure profile only reflected; and 
under the strong light from one of 
the windows the too faithful glass 
showed up to my awe-struck gaze 
a face so changed that I grew 
mad and dizzy as I looked. 

Her hair fell as of yore in long 
light masses over her shoulders. 
She wore a snowy flowing dress, 
like the one I had seen her in on 
the first evening of our meeting, 
and her favourite necklet of pearls 
fell upon her bosom. 

Her eyes had a rapt far-off ex- 
pression in them, and a strange 
mournful little smile hovered on 
the corners of her mouth ; and she 
was white, so white, with an awful 
unearthly pallor that spread from 
brow to neck. 

I could not look longer ; | knew 
in that moment quite as surely as 
though the curtain of eternity had 
been suddenly lifted up before 
my eyes, that an unseen hand was 
drawing her away, up, up into 
realms where I could not reach her. 

With a bound I was by her side, 
holding her to me in maniacal 
frenzy and terror. 

A cry of gladness issued from 
her lips, and the colour mantled 
over her face as, clasping my hands 
in hers, she lifted up to me her 
bright dancing eyes. 

The next moment she fell for- 
ward against my breast, and looking 
down I saw—O God !—great crim- 
son drops oozing, oozing slowly, 
sluggishly from my wife’s pale lips. 
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I saw Eve's life-blood staining her 
snow-white dress. No more! no 
more! The faintness of death came 
over me, and with my wife still in 
my arms [ fell into unconscious- 
ness. 


PART V. 


Ix the west, clad in crimson 
and gold, the sun was slowly de- 
scending behindafleecycloud. The 
lambent air blew gently in through 
the open casement, and fanned my 
wife’s pale brow. She lay for a 
long, long while silent, and her 
eyes, larger than ever in their deep 
setting of bistre shade, gazed up- 
wards at the clear blue sky. 

A longing powerful and uncon- 
trollable came over me to hear her 
speak, but for some time I dared 
not break in upon her waking re- 
verie ; for as she lay with parted 
lips and dreamy look, I thought 
she was holding converse with in- 
visible beings, between whom and 
me a great gulf intervened. 

At last I could refrain no longer, 
my ears seemed aching for her low 
sweet voice to come again; so 
almost unconsciously I repeated 
Helen Carden’s words. 

I knew them by heart. Had they 
not been said when I first looked 
on my darling’s face ? 

‘ Dreaming, Eve! always dream- 
ing the hours away! What in the 
world can you find to dream about?’ 

She turned to me with an angel 
smile, and whispered faintly, ‘I 
remember, Gerald; Helen said that 
the day we met—when you saved 
Harry, and won my heart! But 
O Gerald, my own husband, my 
dreams are sadly altered since then. 
My soul can no longer throw off 
its mortal coils, and soar up into 
other regions ; for I love the earth, 
for it holds you, Gerald, and my 
child. O Gerald, Gerald ! hold me 
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let me go!’ she screamed out, and 
with a sudden accession of strength 
she threw herself off the couch 
into my arms. 

My wife! my Eve! Her long 
hair fell in tangled masses over her 
white neck ; her eyes for a minute 
sought mine eagerly, wildly, and 
her fingers laced themselves with- 
in my own firmly and passionately. 
Then the little hands relaxed their 
hold, her snowy lids drooped 
heavily over the sweet blue eyes. I 
stooped mechanically, and pressed 
the rose-bud mouth to catch the 
parting breath, and laid my hand 
on her heart just to feel the last, 
last throb it gave. Then I laid her 
quietly down, for I knew that the 
blue eyes would never greet my 
coming again, or the red lips smile 
on my face. There was no violence 
in my grief; but a few days later, 
when I buried my dead wife, | 
buried my dead happiness in the 
same grave. 


Right away in a quiet suburb of 
the great metropolis, away from 
the din and trouble of human life, 
a rustic cemetery lies at the end of 
a broad road that is fringed on 
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either side by ancient trees ; achurch- 
yard peaceful and pleasant, plant- 
ed carefully by loving hands, and 
tended by sorrowing hearts. The 
long green grass nods and waves its 
feathery head above each grave at 
the slightest breath of the summer 
wind, and flowers bloom and blush 
under the flickering light and shade 
of graceful willows, that bend low, 
as though to kiss the still white 
faces lying at their feet. 

In a secluded corner, railed in, 
and with soft masses of moss and 
thick tufts of violets clinging to its 
base, a white tablet stands sur- 
mounted by a tiny cross, and upon 
it are these words : 


In hoc signo spes mea ! 
Sacred to the Memory of Eve Dering, 


Aged 18, 


This is where my darling sleeps 
—sleeps calmly all through the 
warm bright summer hours, and 
the sweet evening gloaming; sleeps 
with the soft moonlight forming 
quaint arabesques over her little 
grave ; and through the dull dark 
wintry days, deaf to the howling of 
the dreary blast, to the gay lullaby 
of the blithesome birds, to thesound 
of my passionate grieving ! 








WIGS AND RINGLETS. 


‘ Fair tresses man’s imperial race insnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.’ 


Pore, 


—— 


WHEN looking at portraits of a by- 
gone period, the question often 
passes through the mind, why is 
this lady pictured to us in one style 
of head-dress and her grand-daugh- 
ter in another? We know very well 
that fashions change, but what is 
this silent working which affects so 
differently the taste of men and 
women? How comes it that close 
curls are thought ravishing one 
day and ridiculous the day after? 
Curiosity is excited by the motives 
that regulate fashions; and cer- 
tainly the wearing of the bair under- 
goes the most rapid and wonderful 
transformations. Any one with an 
observant mind must be struck 
with the diversity of the coiffure of 
women from the middle of the 
seventeenth century to the present 
day. As the most remarkable of 
them, at different epochs of this 
period, are presented to us in their 
pictures, one generation appears to 
be the exact opposite of its prede- 
cessor; and the thought arises, 
that the ideas and tastes of women 
bear a close affinity to the curling 
and braiding of their hair; and this 
surmise is in a measure confirmed 
by the fashions varying with the 
changing tide of ideas. A lady in 
the tight curls of the time of Louis 
XIV. could not possess the same 
iabits and temperament as a lady 
in puffs and powder of his great- 
grandson’s court. There is a reason 
tor everything—for the tying of a 
vow, and the cutting to a point or 
Square the toe of the shoe. It is 
generally admitted that for some 


centuries France led the way in all 
that was intellectual; Paris was the 
very focus of learning and wit, and 
from Paris also Fashion issued her 
decrees, which were accepted by 
the rest of the world as the su- 
preme law, swaying elegance and 
good taste. 

Can any country boast of having 
had at one period such a charming 
assemblage of women as those who 
met together at the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet? It is easier to ridicule 
than to emulate those clever cou- 
rageous ladies. Madame de Se- 
vigné remains as one of the purest 
glories, not only of literature, but 
of womanhood ; and Madame de 
Longueville, at the distance of two 
hundred years, still has many ad- 
mirers. It is true that their idea 
of Nature was something more re- 
fined, more elevated than even 
Nature herself. They read CZé/ie, 
which was certainly not a romance 
of real life, with passionate interest. 
In their minds there was a fer- 
mentation of great thoughts and 
great deeds; it was the morning 
of that day in which Louis XIV. 
was to appear as the meridian 
sun. How did these high- born 
dames dress their hair? Look 
at their portraits and those of the 
women who followed immediately 
after them. Observe the tight curls, 
like airy wings, on both sides of 
those fair heads. ‘There is no 
erection there of huge monuments, 
which make women resemble orna- 
mental architecture. Their artisa 
happy admixture of the real and 
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the affected ; they do not alter the 
beautiful form of the head, but 
adorn it, as Nature would not have 
done. ‘There is the same /réciewx 
in their talk as in their head-dress : 
they have the little curls and the 
little verses ; they manipulate with 
patience the trembling edifice, one 
long lock, and one short one, just 
like Benserade and Voiture filed 
and worked their little sonnets. In 
those little verses there was a 
dignity as well as a grace; in those 
little curls, a majesty as well as a 
simplicity. Madame de Longue- 
ville, in her princely embassy at 
Munster, wrote to Voiture in his 
garret at Paris, and was answered 
by him : he did not forget that she 
was a duchess; she remembered 
that he was a poet. 

The whole of the first epoch of 
the reign of the grand roi has in it 
something at once greatand tender. 
Louis himself, in his own curly 
locks, sits upon a cloud. Could 
you imagine the soft and pale 
Duchesse de la Vallitre with a 
different coiffure ? How gentle and 
courtly are those clustering locks 
which veil that white neck with a 
loving humility ! How befitting are 
they the beauty who had wandered! 

Madame de Montespan began a 
new era; the ethereal locks of the 
soft Louise suited not her queenly 
head. Madame de Sévigné takes 
her magic pen to announce this 
great change to her daughter. ‘The 
hair is henceforth to be worn @ /a 
paysanne, The witty marquise at 
first indulges in a few sarcasms 
over this novelty—‘ cela fait une tite 
ronde comme un chou,’ says she, be- 
ing still faithful to the stiff little ring- 
lets of her youth; but in a few days 
she goes to court again, and then 
finds that it is not only Madame de 
Nevers, but the queen herself, who 
has had the scissors through her 
locks. Madame de Grignan must 
now no longer delay adopting the 
last mode; it is charming; it is 


becoming. We have a long letter 
containing nothing butan elaborate 
explanation of the coiffure. The 
fond mother feels a little faint at 
urging the shearing of the long 
hair of her chére comtesse; but then 
the new fashion has been adopted 
by Madamede Montespan, Madame 
de Nevers, la Petite de Thianges, 
and other charming beauties ; and 
to follow in the wake of such 
goodly company lightens the sacri- 
fice, which sacrifice must be made, 
for at present the little curls ‘ sont 
justement du temps du roi Guille- 
mot.’ In avery short time not only 
the handsome gouvernante of Pro- 
vence, but every lady at court, had 
followed the example set by the 
reigning beauties in the coiffure, as 
well as in nearly all else. Another 
epoch had dawned. It was the 
fulness of success, and women must 
needs look prouder ; they were no 
longer so meek and brave, and they 
did not love and die ; the hardness 
of prosperity was coming over the 
heart of the nation. This was in 
1671. ‘Two years later, she who 
of all had been most triumphant 
in her drooping curls chose, as su- 
preme expiation, to lay them down, 
a golden crown of thorns, on the 
marble of the cloister; and the 
fair head, robbed of its loveliest 
ornament, in humility lifted itself 
up, to smile no more on kings, but 
to seek the smile of God. 

Louis XIII. had worn his own 
hair falling loosely on his shoulders, 
like that of our own sad monarch 
Charles I. Most heads are adorned 
by those simple flowing curls which 
lend the only charm to the sour 
countenance of the cheery Béarnais 
son. All the brave and dashing 
men of the Fronde have their love- 
locks under their beaver; their 
head-dresses are reckless and dar- 
ing, like their deeds; their hats 
are too large, their gauntlets too 
big, their boots too heavy ; but there 
is something gallant about them. 
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How unlike these ‘¢urbulents sei- 
gneurs are to their sons, in high wigs 
and very high heels ! 

The monarch who built Versailles 
left the ancient fashions at St. Ger- 
main. In the new and splendid 
palace everything must be grand 
and majestic—the gorgeous galle- 
ries are well suited for Madame 
de Maintenon’s high veils, which 
are ever ready to fall back and 
show the crown they are hiding. 
Modest indeed were the curls of 
Mademoiselle de la Vallitre! The 
tide of power has been ever rising, 
and has swept away in its rolling 
course the generation which had 
defied and fought a king. The 
Omnipotent master, whom none 
would now dare to thwart even by 
a word, looks down from under his 
high, long, and flowing wig, upon 
the host of cringing courtiers 
thronging around him. 

Every year the heads of the men 
seem to grow more stupendous. No 
tight curls could live long near 
these huge coverings; even the 
short hair @ /a paysanne is laid 
aside, or rather is made to sit 
higher and higher, soon forming a 
very edifice on each womanly brow. 
And vain-glory and vanity are swell- 
ing too in every breast. Life 
seems given but to seek a passing 
glance from those god-like eyes ; 
poets are no longer inflamed by the 
smiles of the fair, but by the rays 
of yonder sun. Racine dies be- 
cause he has seen it clouded. The 
wig of the king is the pivot of that 
court, where every man seeks to 
be a shade taller than his neigh- 
bour. But who can attain the 
towering height of that all-powerful 
wig, which seems in itself to carry 
the load of so much despotic power 
and so many past triumphs ? 

The Duchesse de Bourgogne 
smiles somewhat sadly at us under 
her stiff but dignified head-dress ; 
jewels are mingled in her hair, as 
if flowers would ill suit the majesty 


of that dull court. Her young hus- 
band is all but buried in the heavy 
wig of his grandsire. It spreads on 
his armour, and is noble withal ; 
but it tells too much its own tale, 
that it wants to be noble. The 
conquering: Enghien needed no 
proud curls to look majestic—vic- 
tory formed the glory round his 
head. 

Racine’s tragedies would not be 
what they are, had he not written 
them for that audience in high 
wigs. He submitted to the influ- 
ence of the serene gravity which 
pervaded all. When the old mon- 
arch came to listen to the noble 
verses of Esther and Athalie, he 
might well feel as if he could have 
spoken them. What a measure in 
the most passionate endearments ! 
how perfect the taste, how chaste 
the image! No; Assucrus never 
wore Persian robes; there he sits, 
his high cane between his knees, 
and by his side the comely Esther, 
modest and powerful. On the day 
when the Demoiselles de St. Cyr 
offered to the monarch the incense 
of his poet, he, deigning to stop be- 
fore Madame de Sévigné, tells her 
in his kingly voice that she must 
own ‘Racine a beaucoup d'esprit. 
She thinks so, as well she might ; 
but it does not lessen her fervent 
admiration for Corneille ; for those 
whose heart had once throbbed 
at the hearing of his noble verses 
could not but feel that such burn- 
ing lines, though they might often 
jar on a refined taste, had been 
inspired and written when, as St. 
Simon so nobly puts it, ‘ Men car- 
ried high their hearts.” When 
Racine tuned his muse, men had 
well-nigh forgotten they had hearts. 
Chimétne will be a woman to the 
end of time, and her woes will be 
wept over ; Bérénice, Esther, Atha- 
lie, are but queens, and their pas- 
sions are not those of ordinary 
mortals. 

And so they passed and repassed 
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in the galleries and gardens of 
Versailles, the men in their great 
wigs, and the women looking as if 
their faces Were in the middle of 
their bodies. 

It was the arrival, in 1713, ofa 
vieille folle coiffée derricre l oreille, 
as St. Simon, with little respect, 
terms Lady Shrewsbury, the Eng- 
lish ambassadress to the French 
Court, which was to effect the first 
change in the feminine taste. She 
was old and ugly, but boldly set 
her face against the reigning ab- 
surdity. She took it as her laugh- 
ing-stock, and, answering taunt for 
taunt with her loud voice, gained 
the day, and provoked a reaction. 
True, the hearts and eyes were fast 
getting weary of all that was pomp- 
ous and solemn. The gay Italian 
princess, the one shining star for 
all to gaze on, had been laid in her 
grave in the heyday of her brilliant 
youth. She who used so merrily 
to say, when laughing behind their 


‘backs at the cross daughters of the 


king, ‘ But I shall be your queen,’ 
was never to wear a crown; and 
the husband whose throne she was 
to have shared followed her in a 
few short days to her resting-place. 
The old monarch, bereaved and 
sad, frowned a little longer in 
gloomy grandeur, till the hour came 
when he too was no more. With 
his death the world of which he 
had been the light collapsed. 

Ah, me! Then the wig was cut 
shorter, the laugh was merrier, and 
the clever, wicked, witty Regent 
called and beckoned to all who, 
like him, were clever, wicked, and 
witty. Pleasure became the one 
ruling passion. It was not pos- 
sible that the old wig and the 
old head-dress should outlive the 
transformation which was now 
brought about. See the sweet-look- 
ing Marquise de Parabtre, how 
pretty she is, with her hair gently 
puffed and turned back ; it seems 
just to hold together. There are 


gay and bright flowers in it too; 
and flowers also falling from her 
white shoulders to her waist ; none 
of the stiff lace and armoured bod- 
ices of the poor Duchesse de 
Bourgogne. The powdered hair of 
Louis XV., rolled and joined be- 
hind in that big bow, has nothing 
dignified whatever about it. Is 
anything saucier than the small 
light heads of the women? The 
hair is thrown away from the 
face ; the powder is shaken over it, 
and makes young and old alike. 
Women all look sprightly in that 
becoming head-dress; it is the 
essence of that sitc/e enfariné. How 
impossible it would be to conceive 
Madame de Sévigné or Madame 
de Longueville in powder and 
patches! There is nothing earnest 
in this style, and those ladies were 
earnest beyond everything. Can 
we, on the other hand, picture to 
ourselves the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour in the innocent little ringlets 
of the grave Julie d’Angennes ? 
How superior the women of the 
seventeenth century were to those 
of the eighteenth, may be clearly 
seen in the arrangement of the 
hair. When we gaze on the face 
of Louise de la Vallitre, with its 
halo of shining ringlets, we under- 
stand her love, her truth, her hu- 
mility. ‘lle dait honteuse @étr: 
mere, honteuse @ étre duchesse, writes 
Madame de Sévigné; but if she 
had powdered and rouged like 
Madame de Pompadour, she would 
soon have unlearned shame. Bold- 
ness was the natural consequence 
of that bold cefure. It was alike 
unfit for dignity. What would the 
stately king have said, had he for 
one hour walked the noisy court 
of his successor? His very wig, 
so staid and substantial, would 
have been a terrible reproach ; and 
the head under it must have had 
grave thoughts for the future. It 
is difficult to believe that there 
was aught but empty brains under 
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the short rewleaux of Louis Ze bien 
aimé, 

As soon as there is a décadence, 
by some mysterious affinity women 
seem to be possessed of a wonder- 
fully factitious taste, which makes 
them ignore all natural proportions. 
In no society which was not é7 ex- 
tremis could anything so fabulously 
outrageous to good taste as the 
style in which the unfortunate 
Queen Marie Antoinette wore her 
hair have been admired. Really 
it is a matter of curiosity how any 
human creature managed to sup- 
port the weight of such monuments. 
There is a portrait of Madame de 
Lamballe, in which her own lovely 
countenance is nothing more than 
an accessoire, the prominent object 
being an enormous white construc- 
tion, across which spreads a huge 
crown of roses. It is marvellous 
with what obstinacy women have 
been blind to their own extrava- 
gances ; but blind they can scarcely 
be called, for they have seen their 
folly, but will not renounce it. So 
it was then: the nearer the awful 
catastrophe approached, the more 
society was convulsed, the larger 
and taller became the heads of the 
women. 

A very few years, and Madame 
Tallien, short-cropped, her own 
jet-black curls tight to her head, 
crowned like an ancient divinity, 
stands before us! What an im- 
mense revolution must have passed 
over the face of the country to 
have made that one little change 
possible! how differently the eyes 
of people must look on all objects ! 
But a short time since, Madame 
de Polignac and Madame de Lam- 
balle were the fairest of the fair. 
Without knowing one word of his- 
tory, the comparing of two por- 
traits, painted at so short an in- 
terval of time, and yet showing 
types so widely different, tells at 
once that there has been a vast 
upheaval of society between one 
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day and the other. All that is 
artificial is thrown aside, and in- 
stead of a fascinating but made-up 
beauty, we have one Whose charms 
are all her own. What a tale does 
that tiny round head, next to the 
immense square one of Madame 
de Lamballe, reveal ! 

The whole time of the Empire 
is one of stirring life. The power- 
ful hand of the Revolution gave an 
impulse which has not yet died 
away. One cannot expect those 
conquering warriors to wear any- 
thing but their short hair; had 
they wished, they had no time for 
dressing it. Can you imagine 
Napoleon in a wig, or in King 
Louis Philippe’s Zowpet ? The taste 
for antiquity speaks loud enough 
in the ugly heads of the women, 
which are nothing but clumsy imi- 
tations of Greek statuary. The very 
sight of these reminds us that a few 
years back shams of Brutus and De- 
mosthenes walked the streets. 

Through all the taste is bad, but 
somehow true to nature. The tur- 
ban materially assists one in under- 
standing Corinne. When women 
deliberately rolled a shawl round 
their heads, and thereby fancied 
they looked oriental, they must 
have had extraordinary illusions, 
and a most vivid imagination, 
Thence the Caf de Mystne! 

The women of the Restoration 
could no more dress their hair like 
those of the Empire than they 
could worship what they had wor- 
shipped. Romantisme is just born, 
and ringlets have come back— 
ringlets and high combs and cogwes, 
sitting somehow or other right on 
the top of the head. There is 
always something noble and true 
in an epoch when women have 
faith in curl-papers ; and though 
the connection may not be very 
apparent, we venture to assert that 
this observation is a true one. Not 
that we particularly advocate curls ; 
but we feel persuaded that women 












who wore curls were those exactly 
prepared and best fashioned to 
read, to understand, and to ad- 
mire the meditations of Lamar- 
tine. Curls imply a certain sim- 
plicity of heart; I do not mean 
large rolling curls—these are gene- 
rally @’emprunt—but little ringlets. 
Our beloved author, Sir Walter 
Scott, is for ever informing us of 
the state of his heroine’s curls ; 
and his example has been closely 
followed by other writers, who in- 
cessantly talk of girls looking at 
their lovers from under their curls, 
or shaking their curls in a roguish 
way. ‘The facility with which peo- 
ple seem to believe implicitly in 
curls is remarkable ; yet they are 
unnatural in the extreme. No 
woman’s hair ever curled well na- 
turally; it may be fiercely wavy 
and curly, but it never takes that 
form which a tight rolling and 
brushing gives it. And how stupid 
curls are! how miserable if it rains, 
how ludicrous if it blows ! What is 
the feeling which prompts us to 
look kindly on these great shams ? 
We have always fancied it dread- 
ful for a man to be obliged to 
think of the woman he loves in 
curl-papers ; yet, alas! to appear in 
ringlets one must have submitted 
to them. 

In not one of the pictures of the 
great Italian masters do we see any 
woman /risée. How supremely no- 
ble and graceful is the braided hair 
of the Venetian patricians, who look 
down so serenely at us from Ti- 
tian’sand Tintoretto’s masterpieces! 
and how magnificent do they ap- 
pear when their golden locks fall 
on their shoulders, not twisted, 
but expandiag and rippling in the 
bright Italian sun! Such hair is 
indeed a mantle. Ifany one loved 
living hair, Leonardo da Vinci did. 
But those serpentine curls have no 
resemblance to these we are called 
upon to think pretty ; and it is in- 
conceivable that any one who has 
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looked upon such chefs-d’euvre, 
and seen the matchless grace and 
harmony of those rich tresses, sit- 
ting crown-like on a woman’s head, 
should retain a taste for the strange 
aberrations of past ages and modern 
days. In a century when women 
powdered, a Titian and a Raphael 
could not have been born. 

The character of the German 
nation is brought to our mind sim- 
ply by Gretchen’s falling tresses. 
How innocent and childlike is that 
smooth hair flapping on those 
young shoulders! and yet it has 
required labour and time to join 
and blend those pale locks. Fancy 
a Gretchen shaking her curls at 
Faust’s jewels—she would be at 
once odious ; but as she appears, 
she may bend and toss that little 
head, and look as pure as day. It 
is very difficult for a bad woman 
to appear what she is in a modest 
head-dress, and a turn of the comb 
is sufficient to make an angel look 
insolent. 

All the domestic virtues of Louis 
Philippe’s reign are perceptible in 
the dandeaux of the ladies, which 
are dignified and sedate, and need 
but little time to make up; they 
are altogether homely and true. 

And what of the fashions of the 
present time? Better perhaps not 
to say much about them. The 
change, however, bodes no good. 
Is not the taste for an increasing 
love of luxury and pleasure clearly 
discernible in the fantastic heads 
of the ladies of our day? Girls do 
not read Sir Walter Scott very much 
now, maybe because they slightly 
despise ringlets. I do not think 
an excess of credulity is our fault. 
The Grande Duchesse, which has 
been our delight, would have been 
hissed by an audience in curls and 
toupets. Butwith what stanch hearts 
did they fight for Hernani! Jon 
Lion must have had a shaggy main; 
had he been cropped like the young 
men whom we are favoured to be- 











Hope. 


hold, what a poor meek Zion he 
would have been! Englishwomen, 
who are made of truer material, 
were long before they could be 
brought to submit to the modern 
chignon. Nothing is more grace- 
ful than the now old-fangled way 
of rolling the hair, which was the 
fashion in England a few years 
back. But it was too simple: we 
had a desire to look like our neigh- 
bours ; and the zeal was such that 
we overstepped the mark. To give 
an idea of the wide difference of 
English girls’ heads ten years ago 
and now, just take up some old 
Book of Beauty and see if there is 
not something more lovable in the 
pretty faces, which were so modest- 
ly encircled, than in the modish 
combinations of yesterday. 

To conclude: suppose we were 
asked to speak the whole truth, 
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and to say which head-dress of all 
is to be preferred, it would be very 
puzzling to solve so delicate a 
point. Confessing to a very tender 
corer in our heart for the /ron- 
deuses, it is difficult to be too se- 
vere upon the powdered de//es who 
were so gay and witty. One must 
admit that the very eccentricity 
of Marie Antoinette’s head is its 
charm, and her proud face is love- 
ly. Madame de Récamier is truly 
beautiful, and her beauty is still 
remembered by many. We are not 
averse to the curls and cogwes ot 
the Restoration. Many were the 
sweet faces which smiled between 
the smooth: braids of Orleanised 
France. And as regards the pre- 
sent, why, if men have eyes to see, 
let them look round. Yes, she is 
beautiful; but O, do not cut Be- 
linda’s curl! 


HOPE, 


Wuev, from that evil casket hurled, 
All ills descended on the world, 
And care, and sorrow ; 


When all the griefs and woes were past, 
There yet remained unto the last 
Hope for the morrow. 


Then though your night be e’er so dark, 

And though of light you see no spark, 
Do not repine. 

At last the dawn will surely come, 

And when you reach your glorious home 
The light will shine. 





y¥OSHUA MARVEL. 


BY B. L. FARJEON, AUTHOR OF ‘ GRIF.’ 


—_———— 


CHAPTER XLII. 
FAITHFUL HEARTS. 


On a pleasant summer evening 
Dan and Ellen and George Marvel 
were sitting in the shade of the 
verandah which ran on three sides 
of their house. The house was 
built of wood, and was all on one 
floor, and there was a garden in 
the front and in the rear. George 


Marvel was smoking his pipe as 
usual, and having by this time got 
used to the short clays, which were 
the only ones he could now obtain, 
had just declared that he enjoyed 
a short pipe as well as a long one; 


‘though I couldn’t stomach them 
at first, Dan, as you know.’ Dan 
nodded in acquiescence ; he had 
no time to reply; for at that mo- 
ment a great shouting was heard, 
and the mail-cart was seen driving 
round the corner towards them. 
The arrival of the mail-cart in the 
village was an event of the utmost 
importance, and was always greeted 
with cheers by the excited popula- 
tion. There was a mail-service 
once a fortnight, and sometimes it 
would be a day or two behind, 
which was most serviceable to the 
inhabitants of the village, as giving 
them something to be anxious 
about and to talk about. The driver 
(who was contractor for the mail, 
owner of the mail-cart, and driver 
of it, all in one) had one invariable 
excuse when he was late: he had 
been waiting for the birds. Now, 
when Dan first heard this, he, 
without knowing its meaning, felt 
instantly attracted to the driver of 


the mail, whose name was Ramsay ; 
and when he had an explanation 
from the lips of a neighbour to 
whom Ramsay had given a lift (he 
was always giving kindly ‘lifts’ to 
one and another), Dan was dis- 
posed to be affectionately familiar 
with him. This feeling being re- 
ciprocated by Ramsay, an intimacy 
sprung up between them, the con- 
sequence of which was, that Ram- 
say, after delivering his mails to 
the postmaster (a rheumatic old 
woman, deaf, and almost blind), 
came as regularly as a clock to have 
a smoke and a chat with Dan and 
the Marvels. A curious character 
was Ramsay ; a man who had seen 
better days—who had, indeed, once 
been very wealthy—who had been 
plundered and deceived from his 
youth upwards—and who yet re- 
tained a kindliness to every living 
thing with which he came in con- 
tact. Thus, his waiting for the 
birds: it was whimsical, pretty- 
childish, some said ; consisting in 
stopping whichever of his two 
steady old mares he was driving, 
immediately he saw a bird on the 
bush track before him. ‘Get out 
of my way, little bird,’ he would 
say in a singularly gentle voice, and 
he would give his whip a flick at 
the back of his cart, which had not 
the slightest effect in disturbing 
the little creature that blocked 
the road. But Ramsay could no 
more drive past it than he could 
drive through a wire fence ; and he 
often found it necessary to descend 
from his cart, and walk softly to- 
wards the bird, which, having pro- 
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bably by that time finished its 
pecking, would jerk up its cunning 
head towards the intruder, and 
leisurely take flight to the nearest 
tree, where it would watch the lazy 
old mare trotting along, and would 
receive perhaps a comical ‘ Good- 
morning, little bird? from the 
gentle-hearted mail-contractor. 

When Ramsay had delivered his 
mail to the rheumatic old female 
postmaster, he would look over the 
letters and newspapers (five minutes 
was long enough to sort the lot of 
them) to see whether there was 
anything for Dan and Mr. Marvel. 
On this evening there was a news- 
paper; and Ramsay, taking pos- 
session of it, walked leisurely to 
the house of his friends. Ellen’s 
child, Maggie, saw him, and ran to 
him for a jump in the air, and he 
stopped to indulge her until he was 
out of breath, when he was glad to 
deliver her into hermother’s charge, 
shaking his head laughingly in ans- 
wer to her cries for ‘ more !’ 

‘Hi, Mrs. Wattles!’ he shouted to 
awoman who was passing. ‘There’s 
a letter for you at the post-office.’ 
Which sent Mrs. Wattles off, in 
eager haste, to receive her missive. 

‘You're a day late,’ said Dan, as 
Ramsay opened the gate. 

‘Waiting for the birds, Dan ; 
couldn’t get along for the creatures. 
Here’s a newspaper for you.’ 

The newspaper had an English 
postage-stamp upon it, and there 
was something marked inside. 

‘It’s from the Old Sailor! cried 
Dan, pressed it to his lips, and 
so did Ellen, and all those simple 
foolish people, in turns, one after 
another. The paragraph that was 
marked related how a ship, with 
all hands, was reported lost ten 
years ago, and there was nothing 
more heard of her until a week be- 
fore the newspaper was printed, 
when into the London Docks came 
2 vessel from China, which had 
been driven out of her course, 
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luckily, and had in consequence 
picked up six men off an island, 
who had been living there for many 
years ; and how that these men 
belonged to the crew who were sup- 
posed to have gone to the bottom 
ten years before. You may imagine 
that they read this paragraph half- 
a-dozen times at the least, having 
Joshua in their minds all the time, 
and that Ellen and Mrs. Marvel 
disappeared for a few minutes to 
have a cry together. While they 
were away, the men sat silent and 
grave, Dan reading the newspaper, 
and George Marvel and Ramsay 
smoking their pipes. 

Now, once in every month— 
that is, by every other mail—Ram- 
say had to deliver a mail-bag at 
a cattle station known as Bull’s 
Run. The station was between 
forty and fifty miles distant from 
the village, and Ramsay took two 
days for the journey, out of a mer- 
ciful regard for his old mare. As 
he had to start for Bull’s Run early 
in the morning, he did not stay 
late with his friends, but bade them 
good-night at about nine o’clock. 
When he was gone, the Old Sailor 
became the subject of conversation, 
and every circumstance of their 
intimacy was recalled and dwelt 
upon with loving affection. Every 
night they sat together—Susan as 
well, although she never joined in 
the conversation—talking of one 
thing and another. Time had soft- 
ened their grief, but it had not 
made them less constant; their 
hearts beat as fondly and devotedly 
for Joshua as ever they had done. 

Susan and Mr. and Mrs. Marvel 
had gone to bed; Ellen and Dan 
were alone. Between these two 
an undefinable sympathy existed ; 
they could almost read each other’s 
thoughts; and this night Ellen 
lingered when the others had re- 
tired to rest, because she had read 
in Dan’s face the signs of some- 
thing more than usually important 
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in his mind. For a long time they 
were silent; the stillness of every- 
thing around impressed them deep- 
ly. The nature of their thoughts, 
and the stillness of the night, in 
which there was something solemn, 
brought to both of them the me- 
mory of another night, years ago, 
when they had sat alone, as they 
were sitting now, with Basil Kind- 
red’s unopened diary before them. 

‘Ellen,’ said Dan, playing with 
her fingers thoughtfully, ‘I have 
dreamt of Jo lately more often than 
usual, and to-night my thoughts 
dwell upon him so strongly that I 
shall not go to bed fur a while.’ 

‘I will sit up with you, my dear.’ 

The windows in the room were 
folding windows, and reached to 
the ground. Ellen opened them ; 
and she and Dan were presently 
sitting beneath the verandah, he 
upon a chair, she upon the ground, 
with her head resting against his 
knees. 

‘Do you remember that Christ- 
mas night, Ellen, when Jo came 
home ?” 

‘Yes, Dan.’ 

‘And the strange impression I 
had upon me that Jo was near us, 
although I had no actual know- 
ledge of it?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I can see the street, as we saw 
it then, Ellen, with its covering of 
snow, and that cruel black gash in 
it which the only man who passed 
tore with his feet. It was like an 
ill-omen. You see nothing to dis- 
turb the beauty of the scene, Ellen?” 

‘No; but why do you ask, my 
dear ?” 

‘Because I have upon me to- 
night the same feeling that I had 
then ; because, notwithstanding that 
it is almost madness to say it and 
believe it, I believe that Jo is near 
us. 

‘Dan? 

‘To no one else but you would 
I say this, my dear. Long dwell- 
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ing upon one subject fills the mind 
with singular thought concerning 
it, and it may be that this feeling 
that is upon me now is but the 
creation of the wildest fancy. Yet 
there are strange influences within 
us and around us for which we can- 
not account, and which affect us in 
mysterious ways. When I first 
knew that it was Jo’s wish to be 
a sailor, and that we should be 
parted, I tried with all my mind 
and soul—it may be that it was a 
foolish childish fancy, Ellen, but I 
had it—to create such a heart sym- 
pathy between us that we could 
never be parted in spirit. I had 
some wild ideas then of being able 
to dream of what he was doing and 
seeing when he was thousands of 
miles away from our little room in 
Stepney. Of course they came to 
nothing ; but it would be strange 
indeed, if this earnest striving of 
mine had not produced some feel- 
ing within me which time only can 
test. You remember what poor Min- 
nie’s father used to say, “ There 
are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philo- 
sophy.”’ 

So they sat together talking and 
musing, and it was past midnight 
before they retired to rest. 

Early in the morning, the whim- 
sical mail-contractor was jogging 
along towards Bull’s Run; he had 
to stop so many times for the little 
birds in the road, that his progress 
was slow; but he had reckoned 
upon these impediments, and he 
arrived at the station not more than 
a couple of hours after the usual 
time. That was the end of his jour- 
ney; the following day he had to 
make his way back to Dan’s village. 
The residence of the owner of Bull’s 
Run station was built of slabs split 
from the bloodwood-tree ; the roof 
was of shingle ; and the interior of 
the house was lined with rich dark- 
red cedar, which gave it quite a 
cosy comfortable appearance. The 
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workmen’s huts were built of palm- 
tree slabs, and the roofs were thatch- 
ed with strong sword-grass, which 
grewin great profusion on the banks 
of a river within a few miles of the 
homestead. Ramsay was always 
welcomed at Bull’s Run; the men 
and women on the station—for, 
primitive as it was, there were wo- 
men and children living on it— 
used to cluster round him, and ask 
him for news from the villages 
through which he passed, and the 
smallest items were received with 
thankfulness, and eagerly listened 
to. On this occasion, Ramsay had 
but little news to tell, and his 
budget was soon exhausted. In 
return, they told him theirs: one 
of the bulls had torn a man’s arm 
open ; a child had been lost for a 
whole night, and all the men were 
out searching for it miles away, and 
it was found the next morning 
within half a mile of the hut ; three 
bushrangers, splendidly mounted, 
passed the station last week at full 
gallop; one of the shepherds had 
come in with a cock-and-a-bull story 
of gold being found somewhere or 
other ; another shepherd had gone 
mad ; Yellow-hammer Jack and his 
wife had had a row; and—but O, 
this was the best bit of the lot !— 
a man had been brought in by two 
stockmen who were looking for lost 
cattle, and who had found him in- 
stead ; he was almost dead, and had 
been living a long time with the 
Blacks. He seemed a decent kind 
of fellow, had been a sailor, he said, 
but was strangely silent about him- 
self—for good reasons, some of the 
ill-natured ones said. Anyways, the 
man was better, although still very 
weak, and intended to start the next 
morning for Sydney; nothing would 
stop him. 

‘A long tramp for a weak man,’ 
said kind-hearted Ramsay ; ‘ if he’s 
a decent fellow, I'll give him a lift.’ 

As he said this, there came to- 
wards the group, walking very slow- 
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ly, a strange-looking man, with a 
beard down to his breast, dressed 
in skins and furs; he had a stick 
in his hand, and seemed to require 
its support. They pointed to him, 
and said that was the man. Ram- 
say looked at him keenly, and the 
air of melancholy that rested in the 
man’s eyes impressed the mail-con- 
tractor with a feeling of pity. 

‘A sailor, eh ?’ he thought ; ‘ and 
living with the savages. Wonder 
what he lived with them for?’ Then 
he thought of Dan’s and Ellen’s 
anxiety concerning strange sailors 
and castaways, and that perhaps 
they would be glad to see this man. 
He said nothing, however, but was 
up the next morning early, and saw 
the man start on his road with slow 
and painful steps. A few minutes 
afterwards, the old mare was har- 
nessed, and its tail was turned to 
Bull’s Run. Soon he came up to 
the man, and as he did so, two 
purple-breasted robins pecking at 
a bit of honeysuckle barred his pro- 
gress. ‘Get out of my way, little 
birds,’ said the mail-driver, pulling 
up his mare; and he gave a soft 
flick with his whip in a direction 
where the robins were not. ‘The 
words reached the man’s ears, and 
he turned his head in surprise, and 
saw the little comedy. A gentle 
sweet smile rested on his lips, and 
he looked at the mail-driver almost 
gratefully. Ramsay smiled in re- 
turn, and again bade the little ro- 
bins get out of his way; and pre- 
sently they took flight, each with a 
tiny piece of the sweet flower in its 
beak. Then the old mare jogged 
lazily along, and the strange-look- 
ing man gazed wistfully after the 
cart. Ramsay, looking back, saw 
the wistful expression, and stopped 
at once. ‘Hi, mate?’ 

- Joshua came slowly forward. 

‘Where are you bound for? 

‘ Sydney.’ 

‘Going to walk all the way ?’ 

‘If I can,’ sighed Joshua; and 
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could not help adding, ‘and if I 
don’t die on the road !’ 

‘Jump up, mate ; I can give you 
a lift for forty miles.’ 

‘I have no money ; and Joshua 
turned away, with a sob. 

‘I don’t want your money, I 
want your company. But how were 
you going to live, if you’ve no 
money ?” 

‘I should trust to the Providence 
that has so wonderfully delivered 
me,’ thought Joshua, but made no 
reply aloud; though it could be 
seen in his eyes, which were filled 
with tears. 

‘ Jump in,’ said Ramsay, impera- 
tively and kindly, ‘ without another 
word,’ 

And without another word Joshua 
climbed into the cart. 

*I daresay now,’ said Ramsay in 
the course of conversation, as the 
old mare trotted steadily on the 
road, ‘that you wonder what made 
me so anxious for your company. 
Well, I'll tell you. In the village 
where I shall put up to-morrow 
afternoon, and which is forty odd 
miles on the road to Sydney, live 
some people I’m very fond of, who 
had a sailor friend that they’ve not 
heard of for a long while.’ 

‘Ah? sighed Joshua; ‘I know 
what their feelings must be. Did 
they love him?’ 

‘Love him! Well, you shall see 
for yourself; if, in return for the lift 
I am giving you, you won’t mind 
talking to them a bit.’ 

‘I shall be glad to ; it may remind 
me of my own friends.’ 

‘ Where are your friends >—Now, 
Dozy ! this to the old mare, who 
had stopped suddenly short ; ‘ what 
d’ye stop for? The sense of the 
creature !’ he added proudly, point- 
ing to a bird some yards in front of 
them. ‘Get out of my way, little 
bird ? 

‘When I first heard you say that,’ 
said Joshua, ‘I was sure you had a 
kind heart.’ 


‘Fond of birds yourself, mate ? 

‘Very, very fond. The tenderest 
remembrances of my life are con- 
nected with them.’ 

Ramsay cast a sharp glance at 
the half-savage. 

‘Been long among the Blacks, 
mate ? or isn’t the story true?’ 

‘It’s true enough. Long among 
them? Ay—years; but I don’t 
know how long.’ 

Joshua, indeed, had lost count 
of time. 

‘From choice?’ 

‘No; but I’ve told my story to 
no one yet. It would scarcely be 
believed. But tell me about your 
friends and the sailor.’ 

* There’s a mother there, that lost 
a son when she lost her sailor’-— 
Joshua pressed his fingers to his 
face, and sobbed convulsively at 
the thought of his own dear mother, 
who had lost a son when she lost 
her sailor ; and the mail-driver felt 
a choking in his throat, and had to 
wait a few moments before he could 
proceed. ‘And a father that lost 
a son at the same time. And a 
wife that lost a husband. And a 
friend that lost a friend. And a 
little child that can hardly be said 
to have lost a father, for she never 
saw her father’s face.’ 

* Merciful God ! 

‘What’s the matter, mate ?” 

For Joshua was trembling—like 
a child ; and great sobs came from 
his chest—hke a man. 

‘You remind me—you remind 
me,’ sobbed Joshua. ‘ Don’t think 
me unmanly ; don’t think me mad. 
I have been sorely, sorely tried !’ 

Whereat Ramsay stopped the 
mare, and got out of the cart, and 
went into the bush to look for birds. 
He must have had a great difficulty 
in finding them, he was away so 
long; and the old mare stood per- 
fectly still and contented the while, 
twitching her tail to knock off the 
flies, which was the only spirited 
action she was ever known to be 
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guilty of. When they were jogging 
along again, they did not speak a 
word for a full hour, and then it 
was Joshua who spoke first, taking 
up the thread where it had been 
dropped. 

‘The child who has never seen 
her father—a girl, then ?’ 

‘Yes, mate.’ 

‘ How was it that she had never 
seen him ?” 

‘ Married her mother; went away 
to sea, and never heard of since.’ 

‘How old is the child ?’ 

‘Five years, I should say.’ 

‘If you knew,’ said Joshua in a 
slow trembling voice, ‘ what a chord 
you have touched in my heart, you 
would pity me. Forgive me for my 
strange manner, and answer me. 
The mother who has lost a son ; 
describe her.’ 

‘An angel. I’m not good at 
picking faces to pieces ; but when 
I look at her, she reminds me of 
my own mother, dead and gone 
this many a year. Never thinks of 
herself ; always putting herself out 
for other people—bless her old 
face! And yet she’s not so old, 
although her hair is nearly white— 
that’s from grief.’ 

‘ The father who lost a son?’ 

‘A fine fellow ; a little self-wiiled 
and obstinate ; a wood-turner.’ 

A long, long silence. The mail- 
driver did not break it, nor did 
he intrude upon his companion’s 
thoughts. ‘ Twit-twit-twit ! came 
from the throats of some diamond 
sparrows, which were flitting among 
the gum-tree branches, and a flock 
of scarlet lowry parrots floated 
through the bush that lined the 
road on either side, their wonder- 
fully gorgeous plumage lighting up 
the dark trees with brilliant light. 

‘The wife that lost a husband, 
and the friend that lost a friend ? 

‘Treasures both; brother and 
sister.’ 

‘One other question—where do 
they come from ?’ 
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‘London. I don’t know what 
part.’ 

A mist floated before Joshua’s 
eyes, and he remained like one in 
a dream during the afternoon— 
wondering, hoping, fearing. When 
they were near to the village the 
following afternoon, Joshua said : 

‘It may be that you have ren- 
dered me one of the greatest ser- 
vices that a man can possibly ren- 
der another. Ifit be as I scarcely 
dare to hope, we shall know each 
other for long after this. Complete 
the service by doing one little thing 
more. Drive past the house where 
your friends live and point it out 
to me, so that I may descend and 
walk to it alone when we are at 
the end of your journey.’ 

Ramsay nodded. It was about 
five o'clock when the mail-cart rat- 
tled into the village. The contrac- 
tor for the mails always made a 
great clatter when he came in, as 
if he had been driving for his life 
—a fiction which, although no one 
believed in, he thought it desirable 
to keep up. ‘It looks Government- 
like,’ he said. 


Solomon Fewster is in the gar- 
den at the rear of the house, plead- 
ing his suit to Ellen for the twen- 
tieth time. She stands silent until 
he has finished a rhapsody, in which 
love and money are strangely com- 
mingled. 

.* Think of the time I have waited, 
Ellen,’ he says ; ‘think of the con- 
stancy of my affection, and of the 
position I can offer you. I am 
making money fast, and only wait 
for you to say Yes to buy a house 
for us, which in three years will be 
worth three times what they ask 
for it. What is the use of your 
wasting your life in this out-of-the- 
way village when all the attractions 
of a city life are open to you? 
Come now, give me your hand, 
and reward the man who has been 
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your constant friend and lover, and 
who can make you rich.’ 

But Ellen is insensible to the 
splendour of the offer ; indeed, she 
is weary of it and him, and she 
tells him so spiritedly, and yet can- 
not repulse him. At length she 
says : 

‘Mr. Fewster, there must be an 
end of this. I shall never, never 
marry again; and even if I did,’ 
she adds, to put a stop to what 
has become persecution, ‘ I should 
not choose you ;’ and leaves him 
with this arrow in his heart. 

He stands amazed. Not choose 
him ! Why, a thousand girls would 
jump athim. Not here perhaps, 
for womankind was a scarce com- 
modity ; but at home, or anywhere 
where girls were more plentiful. 
Not choose him! He follows her 
into the house, wounded and mor- 
tified, and into Dan’s room, where 
Mr. Marvel and Dan are at work. 
Mr. Marvel has all his tools, and 
does a great deal of wood-turning 
—having, indeed, more than he can 
do—and is putting by money. He 
scarcely looks up as Solomon Few- 
ster walks in, somewhat defiantly ; 
and as no one speaks to him, an 
awkward silence ensues upon his 
entrance ; broken by Mr. Marvel, 
who, noticing Ellen’s flushed face, 
observes, 

‘ Been teasing Ellen again, Mr. 
Fewster ? 

‘Teasing her, indeed ! exclaims 
Solomon Fewster loftily ; ‘ honour- 
ing her, I should say.’ 

The flush upon Ellen’s face deep- 
ens at this, and she casts such a 
look of aversion at Mr. Fewster 
that all the blood rushes into A/s 
face, and he says some injudicious 
words about ingratitude, and about 
what one might expect if one con- 
descended to lower himself as he 
had done. 

Upon this George Marvel starts 
to his feet in a great heat, and ex- 
claims, 
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‘What do you mean by ingrati- 
tude, and by lowering yourself, Mr. 
Fewster? What gratitude do we 
owe you? 

‘ Ask Dan,’ says Mr. Fewster,— 
‘ask Dan who it was bought his 
birds to keep you when you were 
starving, and when no one else 
would look upon you. But it serves 
me right for noticing you and help- 
ing you, instead of treating you as 
all your neighbours did. I ought 
to have known what return I might 
expect.’ 

‘And I daresay you got your re- 
turn,’ says George Marvel, ‘ when 
you sold Dan’s birds at a good pro- 
fit. As for Dan selling his birds to 
keep us from starving, that was no 
business of yours, so long as you 
got value for your money. That 
is a matter between Dan and me; 
and Dan’s satisfied with the way 
that account stands, or I’m mis- 
taken in him.’ Dan presses George 
Marvel’s hand. ‘Thank you, Dan. 
— Now, as to lowering yourself, 
Mr. Fewster. Do you mean to 
tell me that you would be lower- 
ing yourself if Ellen here was free 
to marry you, and would accept 
you? You mean-spirited dog! I’m 
a good deal older than you are ; 
but if you were not in my house, I 
would thrash you for speaking as 
you have done, as I’ve thrashed 
others in Stepney when they let 
loose their lying tongues at us. Get 
out of the place, and never set foot 
in it again ? Attracted by the loud 
voices, Susan and Mrs. Marvel, 
with Ellen’s child, have come into 
the room; and Mrs. Marvel now 
goes to her husband’s side and 
lays her hand upon his arm. ‘ Nay. 
Maggie—let be ; I’m not going to 
hurt him ; I wouldn’t lay a finger 
upon him here; and I don’t want 
to anywhere else; only, don’t let 
him cross me if he says a word 
against us out of this house.— 
Dan ! he cries, ‘do you want to 
see Mr. Fewster here again ?’ 
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* No, sir ; I think it will be best if 
Mr. Fewster will keep away fromus.’ 

‘And you, Ellen? what do you 
say ? 

‘I never wish to see him again. 
For the sake of what is past, I 
would have been content to see 
him, if he would have ceased from 
persecuting me; but after what he 
has said to you, I hope he will 
leave us in peace.’ 

‘You hear,’ exclaims George 
Marvel; ‘we are happy enough 
without you. Go; and never darken 
this door again ! 

Solomon Fewster looks round, 
almost savagely ; his face is white 
with passion, and all the vindic- 
tiveness of his bad nature comes 
into play. 

‘You are happy enough without 
me!’ he sneers, with his knuckles 
to his mouth. ‘Don’t make too 
sure of that. I have been your 
friend hitherto. What if I now 


make myself your enemy? What 
if, when I go from this house, I 


spread about my version of your 
reason for leaving London? What 
if I tell your neighbours here of 
the real character of your sailor- 
hero, and how, because of his vil- 
lany, all your friends turned their 
backs upon you—— 

But he has no time to say more ; 
for the door, which has been partly 
open, swings on its hinges, and Jo- 
shua enters. 

Not one of them recognises him. 
In his strange garb, with his fur- 
cap pulled over his eyes, and with 
his face covered with hair, no trace 
of Joshua is discernible ; and yet 
they look at him spell-bound, wait- 
ing for him to speak. He gazes 
at the forms of all the dear ones, 
and grasps the back of a chair to 
Steady himself. He takes them all 
in at a glance, and sees in one 
brief moment the changes in them 
that time has made. His mother’s 
white hair; the deepened wrinkles 
in his father’s face; Ellen more 
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matronly than she was, but fair 
and pleasant to look at as when 
she was a girl ; Susan, like an old 
woman ; Dan grown a little stouter, 
and with the same dear boyish 
light in his eyes and on his face 
——but the child, clinging to EI- 
len’s apron and looking at him 
wonderingly with Ellen’s eyes and 
his !—— 

He had thought, before he en- 
tered, that he would be strong, but 
he has no more control over him- 
self for a few moments than a straw 
in a fierce wind. Then mutter- 
ing, ‘Justice first ! he turns upon 
Solomon Fewster a glance of hate 
and scorn, and grasps him by the 
shoulder with so powerful a grasp, 
that Fewster writhes with pain. 

‘I heard your last words,’ he 
says. 

3ut directly he speaks, a thrill 
runs through them, and they are 
running towards him with out- 
stretched arms, when he cries, 

‘Stand off! By what strange 
chance I find you, I can scarcely 
imagine. But do not come nearer 
to me for a little while, or I shall 
fall dead at your feet !” 

Awe-struck and trembling they 
obey him. 

‘I would not touch one of your 
dear hands till you have heard me 
and judged me, though death were 
the penalty for depriving myself of 
the joy! I would not receive one 
kiss from your honoured lips upon 
my cheek till you have heard me 
and judged me, though I were sure 
that my tongue would be paralysed 
in the utterance of what I have to 
say! Some part of your sufferings, 
some part of your pain, | know 
from my own suffering and pain, 
and I will clear myself before your 
eyes, so help me ‘Thou! or go for 
ever from your sight !’ 

Susan is running to him with 
cries of ‘Justice! justice! and is 
about to throw herself upon him, 
when George Marvel’s arm re- 
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strains and keeps her back. ‘Be 
still, madwoman! he _ mutters 
sternly, and stands by her side, 
watchful of her, and no less watch- 
ful and attentive of every word 
that falls from his son’s lips. 

Joshua takes the cap from his 
head, and lets it fall to the ground, 
still keeping his strong grasp upon 
Solomon Fewster, whose cowardly 
blood grows thin as he writhes 
and listens. 

‘Justice! echoes Joshua. ‘You 
shall have it, and so shall this base 
dog, whose presence pollutes the 
air I breathe. Listen well. Of 
another matter that we must speak 
of presently, and which is near and 
dear to all our hearts, I will say 
nothing before him. But in the 
Merry Andrew in which I sailed 
from Gravesend, and which is now 
at the bottom of the sea, with 
many dear brave souls that were 
aboard her, was a villanous sailor 
—a Lascar, from whose hands I 
once rescued the woman who calls 
for justice, and who struck me 
down on that dreadful Christmas- 
eve when I first came home from 
sea. He shrinks and trembles be- 
neath my grasp, this false friend, 
of whose bad heart I warned my 
brother Dan before the Merry 
Andrew sailed. At one time dur- 
ing the voyage, when we were in 
danger, there was an attempt at 
mutiny, and this Lascar was one 
of the cowardly wretches who en- 
deavoured to spread dissatisfac- 
tion. When we were in dread 
peril, this Lascar sailor and a mu- 
tinous mate, whom we had to put 
in irons, strove hard to injure me 
and the Captain—heaven rest his 
soul !—and, happily, failed. The 
ship was wrecked, and we had to 
abandon her, and take to a raft 
which we had made; and on that 
raft we suffered for more than six 
weeks hunger and thirst, and every 
species of misery. Out of the en- 
tire crew and passengers only seven 
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were saved, among them being 
myself and this Lascar sailor and 
his confederate, the mutinous mate. 
Before the Captain died, he ap- 
pointed me to succeed in the com- 
mand, and I have the record from 
the log-book about me now. We 
got ashore. How we lived, you 
shall hear from me by and by; but 
once the Lascar (whom we sus- 
pected of having killed his con- 
federate) stole upon me, and but 
that I turned my head in time, I 
should not be here now to expose 
the villany of this cowardly wretch. 
Foiled in his devilish design, he 
told me then that he had been set 
to trap me, and was paid for it. 
Some time after that, I found the 
Lascar dead in the forest; and be- 
fore I buried him—not wishing to 
leave a human creature, however 
vile, to be eaten by birds and 
beasts—I obtained evidence which 
proved to me that the wretch who 
writhes now within my grasp was 
the master who paid him to ruin, 
and perhaps to murder me.’ 

‘A clever lie,’ Solomon Fewster 
manages to say, though he is 
shaking from terror. 

‘A lie! I have the proofs. Be 
thankful that I have met you here, 
among those who are all that the 
world holds dear for me. If I had 
met you in the forest, in the midst 
of such scenes as I have witnessed 
lately, I would not have answered 
for your life.’ 

Joshua hurls Solomon Fewster 
from him with such force that he 
falls, almost stunned, in the corner 
of the room. ‘Then Joshua takes 
from his neck the bag containing 
his relics, and selects from them 
the silver watch and the document 
which Fewster had given the Las- 
car, and after reading aloud the 
document and the inscription on 
the watch, lays them upon the 
table. 

‘Here are the proofs of your 
crime and your villany,’ he says to 
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Fewster. ‘Be thankful if you are 
allowed to escape punishment. 
Go, and go quickly, and without 
aword! He stands aside to let 
the man pass; and Solomon Few- 
ster, without a word or a look to 
any one there, passes out of the 
room, and out of the village. And 
is never seen in it again. 

When they are alone, Joshua 
turns to Susan, and in a softer 
voice says, 

‘Susan, you cried for justice. 
Upon me!’ 

‘Yes, upon you. Where is 
Minnie? What have you done 
with Minnie ?” 

The big tears roll down Joshua's 
beard at the mention of her name. 
‘You think I took her away ?’ 

‘You know you did.’ 

‘Then truly, if all of you believe 
as Susan believes, my life is darker 
than the darkest night.’ With up- 
raised hand he checks them from 
speaking; but he sees in their 
faces what gives him precious 
comfort. ‘When I went away 
from Gravesend,’ he says in a soft 
and gentle voice, ‘I had no know- 
ledge that Minnie was aboard. 
When we got to Sydney I did not 
know it. My duties occupied all 
my time. We sailed from Sydney, 
and I was still in ignorance. But 
on the night the Merry Andrew 
struck on the rocks I heard her 
voice for the first time. I suppose 
she thought that we were lost, and 
in her agony she made herself 
known to me; but I did not see 
her—the night was too dark. 
When I saw her the next day, I 
saw to my amazement that she 
had stained her face, and that her 
hair was not so long as she used 
to wear it. We were together on 
the raft. We were together on 
the shore. She was one of the 
seven who were saved. We lived 
together like brother and sister. 
When the savages discovered us, 
they had a strange fancy respect- 
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ing her, and she obtained great in- 
fluence over them. She used all 
her influence to protect me, and 
but for her I should have lived 
and died where the tribe we fell 
amongst chiefly wandered—in the 
north, many hundreds of miles 
from here. He takes from his 
bag Ellen’s portrait, the lock o 
her hair he had cut before he left 
Gravesend, and Dan’s Bible. He 
places these on one side. ‘What 
is left, Dan, is yours. This tress, 
cut not many weeks ago; this 
paper, which she desired me to 
give you, and which I have never 
read ; this earth, which I gathered 
from her grave! Before she died, 
she sent you all her dearest love, 
and a kiss for mother, Dan, and 
Ellen. She died pure as she had 
lived, dear, faithful, mistaken heart! 
As I hope for redemption, I speak 
the truth. If you believe me, take 
me to your hearts again, and let 
me live in them as I know I once 
lived ! 

As he once lived! as he had 
always lived! They cluster round 
him, and kiss him, and sob over 
him. Had he not been saved from 
the deep—ay, and from greater 
perils—to comfort them? And 
they put his little daughter in his 
arms, who asks, hearing that he was 
her father, ‘Has God sent my 
father back? God is very good.’ 

O, good faithful mother! can 
this great bearded man be your 
son? Notoften can such a cluster 
of loving hearts be seen—faithful 
to each other, believing in each 
other’s goodness and purity, in face 
of terrible adverse circumstance. 
Their faithfulness is a proof of their 
own worth. To the pure all things 
are pure. But hush! for Minnie’s 
last words ; Dan is reading them 
aloud. 


‘I have learned, too late, the 
consequences of my fault. But I, 
and I alone, am toblame. Noone 
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knew it ; no one suspected it ; no 
one aided me init. I am writing 
this upon a page of Dan’s Bible, 
and it seems to me like an oath. 
I cannot live long. Iam dying. 
But a long life’s devotion could 
not repay Joshua’s brotherly care. 
All good angels guard him and 
you! If Joshua is preserved to give 
you this—and I believe he will be 
—think, while you read it, that my 
spirit is near ; and forgive me, dear 
Dan and Ellen. My love to you 
both, and to good Mrs. Marvel 
and Joshua’s father ; and to Susan, 
who must have no bad thoughts of 
Joshua. God bless you, and send 
you happiness ! MINNIE.’ 


Dan and Joshua sat talking to- 
gether until late in the night. Ellen 
and Mr. and Mrs. Marvel are sitting 
up also, but in another part of the 
house. ‘They know that Dan wants 
to speak to Joshua of Minnie, and 
they leave the friends undisturbed. 
What is said to each other by the 
two faithful friends cannot be writ- 
ten here ; but may easily be under- 
stood by those who have read these 
pages. Joshua tells Dan as much 
astime willallow of his and Minnie’s 
lives, and is tender and indignant 
in turns, as Dan relates to him the 
history of the family in Stepney 
after the sailing of the Merry An- 
drew. Be sure that the Old Sailor 
is not forgotten. If tender speech 
and loving thought are worth any- 
thing, the Old Sailor is rich indeed. 

Their eyes are wet with tears, 
and their hands are in each other’s 
clasp. Joshua has just finished his 
relation of Minnie’s death, and of 
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her words about the river—‘ So 
restless there, so quiet here !— 
when a knock comes at the door, 
and Ellen enters. He takes herin 
his arms, and they sit, the three of 
them, and talk in a state of wonder- 
ing happiness. 

Another knock at the door—Mr. 
and Mrs. Marvel. The magnetism 
of love has drawn them all toge- 
ther. 

‘It reminds me of the night be- 
fore you first went to sea, Jo,’ says 
Dan. ‘Do you remember? The 
knocks at the door one after an- 
other.’ 


‘Josh,’ said George Marvel to his 
son, a fortnight afterwards, ‘what 
are you going to do?’ 

‘What do you mean, daddy? 
asked Joshua in return. 

‘What do I mean? Well, you 
don’t want to go to sea again ?” 

‘No, I shouldn’t like to leave 
Ellen and Dan and all of you 
again.’ 

‘Well, then, what are you going 
to do? You must do something.’ 

Mrs. Marvel satsilent,and smiled 
a little smile, but very slyly, so 
that no one should see it. 

‘You can get plenty of work as 
a wood-turner, daddy ?” 

‘Yes, Josh, a good deal more 
than I can do—and well paid for 
it too.’ 

‘Well, daddy, I think , 

* Yes, Josh, you think 4 

. I think I'll learn wood- 
turning, if you'll teach me.’ 

Whereupon George Marvel, after 
the slightest amount of hesitation, 
rose and kissed his wife. - 
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WE can hardly imagine any one in 
this enlightened nineteenth century 
labouring under a state of social ig- 
norance so profound as to be unac- 
quainted with that great ornamentto 
himself and to society—the Guards- 
man of the period. It may not 
have fallen to the lot ofall to have 
shaken him personally by the hand, 
to have listened awe-struck to his 
lisping accents, to have been taken 
down by him to dinner, or, if we 
belong to the sterner sex, to have 
been taken up’ by him sharply for 
some misstatement we have made 
respecting the turf, the opera, or 
society generally. As regards the 
flesh we may, it is true, be strangers 
to each other; but O, thanks to 
the ever-flowing pen of the novelist, 
are we not intimately acquainted 
with his movements, his deeds, his 
conversations, his habits, his tastes, 
and all that belongs to him? Is 
not the name of the Brigade syno- 
nymous with the most voluptuous 
luxury, the most perfect fashion, 
the most graceful indolence, the 
most brilliant wit, the noblest birth, 
the most charming combination of 
effeminacy and daring prowess ; in 
short, with everything that woman 
and man envies? If you reply to 
this in the negative, all we can ans- 
.Wer is, that you are no believer in 
modern novels. 

Perhaps you judge of the gay 
guardsman from your own personal 
experience of his character and ac- 
quaintance, and regard the typi- 
cal guardsman of the novelist more 
as the creature of imagination than 
as the creature of fact. But gwe 
woules-vous ? Ifa man has imagi- 
nation, what is its use unless he 


draws fully upon it? To many 
people in the world at large, how- 
ever, the modern novel is the con- 
necting link between them and 
society—from its pages they realise 
life, estimate character, and cull 
their social information. And few 
beings created by the fancy of man 
are more worshipped by young 
girls, more envied by young men, 
than that gorgeous hero the typical 
guardsman. We propose in this 
article to discuss this splendid per- 
sonage, and perhaps shall briefly 
compare his ideal attributes with 
the somewhat prosaic reality. 

The typical guardsman is, then, 
a person tolerably familiar to all 
readers of our fiction; and one 
of the great charms attending the 
creation of this illustrious curled 
darling of society is the different 
phases he assumes. In the pages 
of our esteemed friend Brown the 
popular novelist, whose descriptions 
of fashionable life are so true and 
scathing, what splendid wonder- 
striking creatures are his guards- 
men! You know them, of course; 
for who is there that does not read 
Brown's books? ‘Take one sample, 
for instance. Is there any mortal 
in the earth beneath, or the waters 
under the earth, who can for a 
moment compare with Reginald 
3uckingham de Bohun Cholmon- 
deley Beaumanoir (lots of family 
names used as Christian names are 
always aristocratic), the fascinat- 
ing guardsman in Sheepskin and 
Cuirass? Can you not realise the 
creation to the very life, it is so 
true to nature? That tall com- 
manding figure, with the shoulders 
of a Hercules, the flanks lean as 
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Pharaoh’s kine, the head of an 
Apollo, the face of an Adonis, with 
the dark passionate eyes always be- 
ing lit up with desire or revenge ; 
the heavy moustache, like a capil- 
lary waterfall, covering the stern 
cruel mouth; the snow-white hands 
delicate as woman’s, but powerful 
as a sledge-hammer; the exquisitely 
modelled feet. Ah! what woman 
has not lost her heart in imagina- 
tion to that glorious guardsman? 
what man has not envied him? 
And then look at his moral charac- 
teristics—are they not worthy of 
such a physique? Is he not brave 
as Alonzo, cool as Nova Zembla, 
pitiless as the Spanish Inquisition, 
gallant as a Bayard, firm and re- 
solute of purpose—nerveless as a 
man of bronze? And then his 
talents—we beg pardon, we mean 
his genius! What wit there is in 
his conversation !—the brilliancy of 
Congreve, Farquhar, Sheridan, Sar- 
dou is as flat and dull after it as 
is Marsala after the Widow’s dry 
creaming. How biting is his sar- 
casm, how mordant his cynicism ! 
Did Voltaire in his zenith, or any 
of his followers, ever approach its 
cutting force ? Can you not imagine 
the snow-white hand pulling the 
moustache whichis the envy of every 
cornet in the regiment (Brown’s 
heroes belong generally to the 
Blues or the First Life Guards), 
whilst the lips of the cruel stern 
mouth inveigh against man’s pro- 
bity, woman’s falsity (comments on 
les femmes are Beaumanoir’s forte), 
the shams and hypocrisies of so- 
ciety, before a select audience in 
the club smoking-room, or in the 
tabagie of an Elizabethan country- 
house ? What verbal aquafortis is 
always dropping from the passion- 
ate lips of Brown’s heroes ! 

And again, is there anything 
which we ordinary humdrum men 
can envy more than the splendid 
successes which invariably attend 
Beaumanoir when he enters the 


realms of love? How the greatest 
beauties of the season languish after 
his smiles ; how the married women 
hate their lawful husbands when 
they compare thein with the mag- 
nificent guardsman; how every 
school-girl adores him as the very 
incarnation ofa true hero; and then 
with what calm stoical contempt 
does the object of all this female 
adoration treat those lovely houris 
who are ready to fall down and 
worship him ;—is not all this written 
in the pages of Brown? It is true 
that Beaumanoir’s affection for the 
sex is neither very enduring nor 
very refined—indeed, if we were 
speaking of a less exalted character, 
we should say that ir. all the amor- 
ous passages of his career his love 
partakes more of the nature of 
the grossest sensuality than of the 
chaster elements. But there are 
some flowers, you know, whose 
scent can only be obtained by be- 
ing crushed ; and in the eyes of the 
splendid Beaumanoir women re- 
semble such flowers: the more 
you crush them the sweeter the in- 
cense with which they worship you. 
Doubtless it is for this reason that 
the godlike guardsman throughout 
the three volumes invariably treats 
the unhappy fair oncs that cross his 
path—and their number is legion 
(Brown is not so moral as he should 
be ; but what is morality nowadays? 
Bah! only a phrase)—with such 
studied scorn, such lofty hauteur, 
such utter disregard for all those 
trifles called self-respect, modesty, 
and virtue. Perhaps, after all, it is as 
well that we common mortals are 
not like this consummate cavalier, 
this high-bred gentleman, this splen- 
did pet of the club, the drawing- 
room, and the boudoir. 

Has it ever struck you that since 
the days of Hercules and Baron 
Munchausen there never were seen 
such deeds of prowess and such 
feats of sheer strength as Beau- 
manoir accomplishes without the 
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slightest difficulty ? He rides horses 
that none but he can ride ; he never 
hunts without being glued to the 
hounds from find to finish, and 
taking fences and brooks that make 
the whole field hesitate with fear ; 
he never rides a steeplechase but 
he makes every competitor look 
foolish ; and as for flat-racing, why, 
Fordham or Challoner can’t hold a 
candle to him. And then look at 
him in action (he has generally 
been in a crack cavalry regiment 
before obtaining his troop in the 
First Life) —what feats of arms fall 
to his lot! Hand-to-hand en- 
counters, smiting the foe with one 
stroke of his powerful sabre, and 
cleaving his enemy’s head in twain, 
through helmet and all, from crown 
to chin—fierce engagements in 
which he wades knee-deep in blood, 
hewing a human avenue through 
the serried ranks of the foe, &c. 

Ah, what a splendid creation 
this Beaumanoir is! what an Ad- 
mirable Crichton ! what a flattering 
specimen of a true high-born Eng- 
lish officer and gentleman! Well 
may the Household Brigade feel 
flattered that such a hero is gazetted 
to their ranks. Who, after reading 
Brown, would not wish to be a 
guardsman ! 

Now the heroes of our friend 
Smith, like those of the great Brown, 
are generally drawn from the Bri- 
gade ; but they are different from 
the Beaumanoir type. They are, as 
a rule, not given to such splendid 
feats of impossibility, nor are they 
so fond of sport and of exhibiting 
their herculean strength on every 
occasion ; they are more like a com- 
bination of Beau Brummell, Roche- 
foucault, and a bad woman, than 
of Hercules, Nimrod, and Voltaire. 
Take Dolly Fitz-Alan, better known 
in the Grenadiers (Smith never goes 
to the Household cavalry for his 
heroes) as ‘Cupidon.’ Of course 
his features are perfect, his eyes 
large and liquid, his nose aquiline, 
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with the almond nostrils transpa- 
rent, the mouth voluptuously beau- 
tiful, and his figure noted for its 
graceful symmetry. Cela va sans 
dire. But Smith, in addition to all 
this, loves to imbue his male crea- 
tions with a touch of effeminacy. 
Cupidon is not given to much 
out-door sport: it damages his 
complexion, or tans his exquisitely 
white hands. He has no objection 
to the slaughter of a dattue, or to 
knocking over a few pigeons at 
Hurlingham or at Shepherd’s Bush, 
or to hunting in a ‘coffee-house’ 
sort of way; but he objects to 
anything very severe—hunting in 
a stiff country, deer-stalking, riding 
steeple-chases, Alpine climbing, 
and the like. All these are a bore. 
In his eyes there is nothing worth 
undertaking or entering into unless 
shared by woman’s charming so- 
ciety. The only game that he cares 
to pursue is the fair sex. Like Beau- 
manoir, he is a cynic (what hero of 
a novel is not a cynic nowadays ?) ; 
but his cynicism is not savage or 
fierce, but quietly sarcastic, and 
utterly devoid of belief in anything 
—but himself. He believes in no 
man’s honour, no woman’s virtue, 
the creed of no religion. Life is 
only an existence of prolonged mo- 
notony ; and the only things to re- 
lieve that monotony are intrigue 
and epicureanism. He is always 
intriguing or dining throughout the 
volume. The amount of love-mak- 
ing and eating and drinking that 
falls to the lot of all Smith’s heroes 
makes the reader wonder whether 
in fiction there is such a thing as a 
limit to the feelings of the heart or 
the powers of the stomach. Any 
ordinary man would become a mi- 
sogynist or dyspeptic after a couple 
of months of the life that Cupi- 
don is supposed to lead. When he 
is not flirting with some beautiful 
married woman in her boudoir, or 
in the Row, or in the Park, or at 
the opera, or fulfilling some secret 
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assignation, he is dining at Rich- 
mond or Greenwich, or at the res- 
taurants in Paris; and then we are 
indulged not only with the con- 
versation of the select company 
that surrounds our Mormon guards- 
man, but with the name of every 
wine he drinks and of every entrée 
he eats. After a judicious course 
of Smith’s novels, the reader can 
come to no other conclusion than 
that their author derives his inspira- 
tion from a cookery-book, the daily 
menu in his club coffee-room, and 
an extensive plagiarism of the works 
of Dumas i/s, Montepin, Feydeau, 
and Octave Feuillet. In these days, 
however, originality means adapta- 
tion ; so that Smith is not singular 
in what he does. 

Cupidon is, of course, a consum- 
mate dandy—indeed, Smith’s forte 
lies in describing dress and up- 
holstery. The magnificent cham- 
bers in St. James’s-street occupied 
by the young guardsman—the vel- 
vet-pile carpets on the floor, the 
Venetian mirrors on the walls, the 
cabinets of buhl and marquetry, 
the inlaid tables, the articles of 
vertu scattered about, the easy- 
chairs and fauteuils, the splendid 
skins lying under couches and writ- 
ing-tables, the priceless pictures, 
the gorgeous hangings of the cur- 
tains, &c.—generally take a chap- 
ter for their description. (We fear 
that Smith must think chambers in 
St. James’s-street hold consider- 
ably more than chambers anywhere 
else.) Then what can be more su- 
perb than the sartorial taste which 
invariably characterises Cupidon ? 
He seems to be so often dressing, 
that we wonder how he can devote 
so much of his valuable time to 
eating and intriguing. To see him 
in his chambers at breakfast, attired 
in his Persian-silk dressing-gown 
and loose trousers and seed-pearl 
slippers, is a thing to dream of and 
remember for ever. 

Then with what Robins-like elo- 
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quence does Smith describe his 
hero when dressed for his morning 
ride in the Row, for his afternoon 
lounge in the Park, for sport at 
Hurlingham, for the races, for call- 
ing, hunting, driving, shooting, in- 
deed for everything! If the tailor 
makes the man, what a magnificent 
man must Cupidon be in the flesh! 
Not only does Smith make the 
invincible guardsman dress better 
and oftener than other people, but 
he makes his clothes suit every posi- 
tion of his body. He has a coat in 
which he always stands up ; trou- 
sers in which he always sits down ; 
and vice versd. Are we surprised, 
then, to hear, after all this, that 
Cupidon is adored by the women? 
How could a woman reject his suit, 
when he spends so much time on 
it? Unlike Beaumanoir, whom the 
women worship on account of his 
magnificent physique, his Byronic 
scorn, his dauntless courage, there 
is nothing superlatively masculine 
about Smith’s hero. The women 
adore Beaumanoir because he is so 
different from themselves ; but they 
adore Cupidon because in many 
things he is not unlike them. His 
accomplishments are those which 
appeal to the fair sex. He speaks 
French well; he is a crack cotillon 
leader; he sings like Mario (so 
Smith says, we don’t); he plays the 
piano like Arabella Goddard, and 
the guitar like a troubadour ; he is 
a capital actor; he is full of con- 
versation ; and he is one of the 
best waltzers in Europe ; the only 
man, in fact, in London who knows 
how to steer a woman through the 
crowd. Now is he not irresistible? 
It is truethat, according to the pages 
of Smith, Cupidon is a libertine, 
a profligate, a gourmet, an accom- 
plished social sinner, a man utterly 
absorbed-in himself, heartlessly self- 
ish, one whom we never hear doing 
a good or noble action throughout 
the three volumes; but then, on 
the other hand, is he not hand- 
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some, well-born, well-dressed, a 
man ofa certain amount of culture 
and taste, and an agreeable and 
amusing companion? Is he not 
irresistible ? Ah, who would not 
like to be in the Grenadiers, if all 
are like Cupidon! And yet to 
think that we had an uncle who 
was for many years a captain and 
lieutenant-colonelin the Grenadiers, 
who paid ten and sixpence for his 
hats, and wore blucher boots! 
What a disgrace to his regiment he 
must have been ! 
But perhaps the sublimest type 
of guardsman is that created by 
the great and eloquent Miss Jones. 
Her heroes are even more magni- 
ficent than either Beaumanoir or 
Cupidon. In deeds of prowess 
and gallantry they are simply om- 
nipotent. Nothing ever balks them, 
not even the game-laws, for we find 
them shooting grouse in June and 
black game in March. ‘Take as a 
sample Rohan Bellasys, in that 
wondrous romance of fashionable 
life, the Guardsman of Fortune. We 
are introduced to him at breakfast 
in his gorgeous chambers, where he 
is attired of course in the dressing- 
gown of the period (ponceau vel- 
vet, with embroidered fleurs de lys) 
over his spotless buckskins and 
jack-boots, and vowing martial law 
against his tradesmen, who have 
had the impertinence to expect to 
be paid for what they have sup- 
plied him. A few military friends 
are with him at breakfast, and, as 
is invariably the rule with young 
guardsmen, their conversation is 
constantly interlarded with French. 
They swear in French, utter their 
cynicisms in French, address each 
other as mon cher, never eat a dish 
unless it has a French name ; and 
indeed, were we not assured that 
they are English guardsmen, we 
should have looked upon them, 
from the style of their conversation, 
as French Joreties in the uniform 
(Miss Jones’s heroes always have 
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their ‘war paint’ on) of the First 
Life. We are given to understand 
that the state of modern socie- 
ty is not quite what it should 
be; but ifwe are to believe Miss 
Jones, our social degeneracy is truly 
terrible. The havoc which Rohan 
Bellasys creates among the amor- 
ous duchesses and countesses scat- 
tered through the volumes exhibits 
a most lamentable state of things 
in the English peerage. Fascinat- 
ing young peeresses are always 
making morning calls upon him in 
his splendid apartments ; and the 
ease with which these exalted la- 
dies quit their mansions in Belgrave- 
square and Princes-gate to gad 
about town by themselves, and 
drop into the rooms of our jeunesse 
dorée, shows at least that these fair 
but frail women of the great world 
possess the confidence of their no- 
ble lords and masters. When we 
think of the numerous social duties 
attached to rank and fashion dur- 
ing the London season, we are quite 
amazed at the opportunities Rohan 
seems to possess to carry on his 
intrigues. He never encounters 
the slightest difficulty. He travels 
with the Duchess of Pimliquot from 
London to Naples, while his grace 
is kept in town by his parliamentary 
duties, and no one seems to object. 
He takes Lady Appia Hampton to 
quiet little ¢é¢e-a-¢é¢e dinners at Rich- 
mond, and sends her home to her 
husband’s house in Grosvenor- 
square at any time of the night in 
his brougham, or, if his horse has 
a cold, in a hansom. He is the 
bien venu in every boudoir worth 
entering in London. He is the 
enfant gité of society, and every- 
thing is permitted him. All the 
married women call him by his 
Christian name, and all their hus- 
bands lose their money to him, and 
are made ridiculous throughout the 
book. Of course everybody is in 
love with him. Can it be other- 
wise, when he is endowed with 
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every grace of person, every ad- 
vantage of birth, and every quality 
that society worships? He is a 
consummate scholar, a wit, an un- 
erring sportsman (did he not kill a 
tiger, four lions, and a white ele- 
phant, in India, before breakfast, 
armed only with a fusee-box and a 
tocthpick ?), the best rider within 
the two hemispheres (indeed, he 
must be, considering the steeple- 
chasing he goes in for— water- 
jumps forty feet, stone walls seven- 
teen feet, and that kind of thing), 
the best whist-player in Europe ; 
and, in fact, a repetition of Beau- 
manoir and Cupidon combined and 
magnified. The only drawback he 
labours under is want of money, 
but that is soon remedied. A vul- 
gar Manchester woman, with a for- 
tune of five-and-forty millions, paid 
quarterly, falls desperately in love 
with him ; and after throwing over 
a German grand duke, a Russian 
prince, ten Roman counts, a few 
Hungarian nobles, a brace of bans, 
a hospodar, an American president 
and a dozen English peers, marries 
the splendid pet of the Household 
cavalry. 

The incidents in Rohan’s career 
are now those which, of course, 
are common to all guardsmen of 
eminence. Though the proverb as- 
sures us that the worst rakes make 
the best husbands, Bellasys forms a 
brilliant exception to the rule—but 
the curled darlings of the Brigade, 
if we believe their biographers, are 
generally the exceptions to most 
rules. Aftera few years passed in 
unrivalled splendour—and when 
splendour has to be described, who 
can surpass Miss Jones?—and a 
series of graceful transgressions of 
the seventh commandment, he runs 
through the modest fortune his 
wife has brought him, elopes with 
the newest countess just imported 
into the British peerage, kills the 
deluded earl and four of milady’s 
brothers in a duel on the sands at 
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Calais, breaks his wife’s heart, and 
retires for a while to the German 
baths. 

But the volatile ex-guardsman, 
soon tiring of his latest aristocra- 
ticvictim, suddenly disappears from 
the scene, and the world hears no- 
thing of him for some time till he 
turns up again as the famous Feu 
d’Enfer, the fiercest, deadliest, most 
impossible captain of irregulars 
that the Emperor of Brazil has in 
his service. His name makes the 
most savage Paraguayan turn pale 
with fear, and his deeds are house- 
hold words in the camp of Lopez. 
In the bronzed Feu d’Enfer of ter- 
rible fame who would have recog- 
nised the lily-handed, Norman- 
blooded, wife-seducing Rohan Bel- 
lasys, the brightest ornament of the 
First Life Guards? No one; not 
even the authoress, had she met 
him: yet so it is. He is none 
other but himself; and, consider- 
ing the deep draughts he is always 
taking from chased goblets or Bo- 
hemian beakers of the strongest 
spirits the country produces, it is 
a wonder that he is himself. But 
Feu d’Enfer is invincible; nothing 
ever affects him. He is a misogy- 
nist now ; /oujours perdrix has at 
last told its tale, and the fair but 
frail guardsman hates all those dear 
idols he once worshipped with such 
an iconoclastic affection. He never 
opens his lips now but to heap vitri- 
olic scorn upon the fair sex. Sel- 
dom, however, does he open his 
lips, except to wet them with the 
draughts aforesaid. He sits silent 
in the Brazilian camp, and is only 
happy when charging the enemy 
with his few followersand spreading 
utter disaster amid the thousands 
of the foe. He is friendless and 
alone ; for none dare penetrate that 
cold icy reserve, that congealed 
hauteur. Ah, not friendless: one 
worships him with a love as deep 
as the rolling Zuyder Zee, a pas- 
sionate soul-absorbing love—’tis 
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the washerwoman of the regiment. 
And Oza Mendoza is worthy to be 
loved, and she has been loved fre- 
quently (Miss Jones is very libe- 
ral in her interpretation of love) ; 
the most gallant generals and the 
handsomest ensigns have paid 
their money and attentions to the 
beauteous Oza. One alone has 
proved indifferent to her charms 
—the haughty stranger of the im- 
movable face and of the terrible 
deeds. He pays his washing week- 
ly, but he never deigns to add to 
such payment glances or soft words 
to the beauteous Brazilian d/an- 
chisseuse. She is his washerwoman, 
she can be nothing more. But 
Fate, the ever merciful, is soon to 
change her position. 

One day Feu d’Enfer, surround- 
ed by the enemy, is on the eve of 
meeting destruction at the hands 
of the foe. He sees the whirling 
sabres encircling his splendid head, 
resistance is in vain, and he pre- 
pares to meet his death as only 
an Englishman can meet death— 
when he doesn’t run away. But 
suddenly a form intervenes be- 
tween him and the cruel swords 
ofthe enemy. It is that of Oza! 
With a clothes-basket in one hand 
and a flat-iron in the other, she 
routs to utter confusion the count- 
less foe; and then, with bleeding 
wounds, pale and triumphant, she 
returns to the delivered Rohan. 
The famous captain gazes at her, 
as only Ae can gaze; and pulling 
his tawny moustache with his heavy 
hand, mutters to himself, ‘’Sdeath !’ 
Ah, here was true devotion ! here, 
at last, was a true woman! The 
Manchester wife, the prurient peer- 
esses, what were they? Women? 
No; the puppets of society. But 
here was a woman, not in society, 
one who gained her bread by the 
Sweat of her brow and Brazilian 
patent starch. He would link his 
life with that simple child of nature, 
for at last he had found a woman 
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worthy of his love. He links his 
life with the fascinating washer- 
woman, and two days afterwards 
she dies of the wounds she had re- 
ceived at the hands of the enemy. 
Rohan her husband, such is man’s 
constancy, never forgot the woman 
not of society ; but there, amid the 
silent graves of the monastery of 
La Trappe, he daily digs his tomb, 
and longs for burial. Who would 
have thought that the gorgeous 
guardsman would have been trans- 
formed one day into the mournful 
monk and the gentle grave-digger ? 
Ah, who indeed! 

So much for the typical guards- 
man. Are we, then, solemnly to 
believe that these creations of our 
novelists positively depict real flesh 
and blood? That Beaumanoir, 
Cupidon, and Rohan are true and 
genuine types of the guardsmen of 
the day, of the popular good fellows 
who ask us to mess with them at 
Windsor or Regent’s-park, or at 
those most perfect of dinners in 
St. James’s Palace, the Tower, or 
the Bank ? 

Is Beaumanoir—that navvy in 
an officer's uniform, that mixture 
of Lord Chesterfield and a stud 
groom, that tawdry fop who gets 
his ideas of morality from casinos, 
and then thinks he describes Eng- 
lish society—is this low coarse 
vicious snob a picture of the life 
guardsman of the day? Is Cu- 
pidon, that effeminate little beast 
with his dric-d-brac lodgings, his 
pampered palate, and gorgeous at- 
tire, a real representative of an 
officer in the Grenadiers? or is he 
not some music-hall cad put into 
uniform by Smith the immortal? 
And Rohan Bellasys, and a host 
of others, are they all to be taken 
as photographs of those who call 
themselves ‘officers and gentle- 
men’? If our novelists hold the 
mirror up to nature, well may so- 
ciety talk about the degeneracy of 
the British army. 

R 
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But do they hold up the mirror? 
Ay, there is the rub. We each 
of us of course judge of men and 
character as they appear to us from 
our experience; but we doubt if 
any man in town has ever met 
such a burlesque of an officer as 
the typical guardsman. He is not 
a creation, but a caricature. It has 
been our lot to have had relations 
who held for many years commis- 
sions in the Household Brigade, 
and certainly we never remember 
coming across such specimens of 
their regiments as a Beaumanoir or 
a Cupidon. As far as our practical 
experience with this exalted crea- 
ture—the guardsman of the day— 
goes, we find him not unlike other 
men of his social standing and po- 
sition. He is generally a gentle- 
man—and we use the word with 
the signification it possessed a cen- 
tury ago, as implying a member of 
a county family—occasionally he 
is the elder son of a man of rank, 
and not unusually nowadays he 
is the son of some man who has 
risen through commerce to a posi- 
tion of some political and social 
authority. That a commission in 
the Guards is an object of envy to 
young men is only natural. The 
social agréments alone make it a 
most desirable appointment. But 
that the mere fact of being a 
guardsman is synonymous with 
great fashion, voluptuous luxury, 


and immense expenditure, exists . 


only in the novelist’s imagination. 
If he is a cornet and sub-lieuten- 
ant in the Blues or the First Life 
Guards, the probability is that he 
is heir to a good fortune, and that 
he is a man of rank or of an 
ancient county family. Such a 
man certainly spends more than 
his younger brother who is at the 
Bar or in a Government office; but 
he is not compelled by the exi- 
gences of his position to lead so 
expensive a life as novelists would 
make us believe. An aftaché at 


Paris or St. Petersburg has far 
more calls upon his purse than the 
magnificent trooper. And as for 
the Foot Guards, we know of a 
man who managed to exist not 
uncomfortably in one of its regi- 
ments on less than three hundred 
a year. 

Are our guardsmen so luxurious 
in their tastes, and so gorgeous 
with regard to all their appoint- 
ments, as Smith and Miss Jones 
lead us to suppose? Instead of the 
palatial chambers in St. James’s- 
street, the magnificent dressing- 
gowns, the most exquisite dinners, 
the polished cynicism, the perpe- 
tual adulteries, and the like, let us 
picture another type of guardsman. 

Suppose we take the elder son 
of a country gentleman, who, after 
the ordinary education at Eton or 
Harrow, enters the Foot Guards. 
His father gives him a fair allow- 
ance, and it is his own fault if he 
does not enjoy life. He has the en- 
trée of the best society in London, 
and in the way of the opera, state 
balls and concerts, possesses spe- 
cial advantages. He has no mess, 
but when on duty dines at St. 
James’s Palace, the Bank, or the 
Tower, gratis. His rooms—say 
in Bury-street, Jermyn-street, or 
thereabouts —are by no means 
apartments of gilded splendour. But 
what with his club, and his numer- 
ous invitations, he uses his rooms 
only to breakfast in : and when he 
does breakfast, the probability is 
that, instead of the gorgeous dress- 
ing-gown, he contents himself with 
clothing his manly limbs in an old 
shooting-coat. When not asked 
out, the probability is that he spends 
less on his dinner at the club than 
many men who have neither his 
allowance nor expectations. He 
may be handsome, or he may be 
not—that depends more upon his 
father and mother than upon the 
Guards. Ugliness is not neces- 
sarily a disqualification for the 
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Household Brigade. Without be- 
ing a dandy, or snobbishly effemi- 
nate, he is generally well dressed, 
as all Englishmen of his position 
are in the habit of being, whether in 
the Guards or not. His education 
isso-so: he knows enough French 
to enjoy Paris and a novel, sings 
and plays perhaps a little, dances 
well (though not better than other 
men), is fond of hunting, shooting, 
and all kinds of sport ; thinks him- 
self a fairish judge of horseflesh, is 
rather shady about the classics and 
perhaps about spelling, and is po- 
pular and agreeable in society. We 
are not aware, though, that all the 
women are in love with him, and 
that he passes his time in intrigues, 
for we rather entertain the impres- 
sion that he is not so destitute of 
honour and morality as his biogra- 
phers make out. Besides, we are 
unfashionable enough to look upon 
English society as not quite so cor- 
tupt as we are given to understand 
that it is—by those who never en- 
ter it. He enjoys a joke, but his 
wit is not quite so brilliant as that 
of Congreve; and as for his bit- 
ing cynicism, well, that depends 
upon his liver. But why young 
men who enjoy rather more ad- 
vantages than other people, and 
whose lives are passed amid all 
the agréments that man generally 
cares for, should be especially 
marked out as cynics of the most 
bilious character, we know not. 
The typical guardsman, it is true, 
is an awful cynic; but then think 
of those ‘deep draughts’ he is al- 
ways taking, the dinner he eats 
daily, the love-making he has to 
g0 through, and ask yourself whe- 
ther all that liquor, gormandising, 
and sensuality is not enough to up- 
set the liver of even a transpontine 
hero, And cynicism is only an- 
other word for spleen. And pray, 
why should a guardsman be a 
cynic, and his mouth always cruel, 
and his heart always savage? Is 
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it a matter of such extreme dissatis- 
faction to be tolerably well born, 
to be the heir of a fair fortune, to 
be the dicen venu, if you behave 
yourself, in the best London so- 
ciety, and the welcome guest in 
country-house after country-house ? 
And why should he be cruel and 
savage in his sarcasms? Why not 
make him, for a change, instead of 
a being ‘sensual, earthly, devilish,’ 
a frank, genial, kindly type of Young 
England, as in nine cases out of 
ten he is? Why let his love be 
always adultery, his wit always sa- 
tanic, his courage always brutality, 
and his religion always unbelief ? 
Messieurs les romanciers, has it ever 
struck you that to be a guardsman 
is not necessarily to be above all 
the ordinary feelings common to 
inferior mortals? Are you aware 
that the Guards were among the 
first to organise after the Crimean 
war a society the object of which 
was to relieve the distress in the 
squalid districts of London—in the 
fever-stricken haunts of Shoreditch, 
Bethnal-green, Whitechapel, and 
Westminster—and to relieve that 
distress not by deputy? ‘ Would 
you be surprised to hear’ that gay 
young guardsmen visited these 
haunts themselves, and distributed 
with their own ‘ snow-white hands’ 
tickets for such plebeian articles 
of necessity as bread, meat, and 
coal? And yet such was the case, 
and we can vouch for what we 
state. 

The typical guardsman is a mis- 
take—the miserable coinage of a 
morbid and prurient brain. Beau- 
manoir, Cupidon, Rohan Bellasys 
—those brilliant transpontine he- 
roes—exist but in the imagination, 
and we may congratulate both 
Household cavalry uand_ Foot 
Guards that such is the case. The 
men who are the flower of the Brit- 
ish army, the men who proudly 
claim the privilege of being in 
the forefront of every desperate 
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engagement which their country never have fought as they did fight 
undertakes, the men who, if they on that pitiless hillside at the Alma, 
all do not bear the white rose of would never be the popular agree- 
a blameless life, are at least brave able members of society they really 
and courteous specimens of our re, did they represent—the Typi- 
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English gentry,—such men would cal Guardsman. 


TOGETHER AND ALONE. 


—@——— 


TOGETHER, 


Say not nor dream, because my outer being 
Is calm and resolute, that my inner life 
Hides naught of dread despair and writhing strife 
Below that resolute calmness,—to your seeing 
Made clear and perfect that the needful fleeing 
Of life from life, of very heart from heart, 
Be not impeded by the wild upflowing 
Of what I am, to drag you backward showing 
A soul corroborative of yours :—we part 
Now surely if hardly ; but, did I let start 
My naked soul, giving it leave to doff 
This guise and prove I live but for your sake, 
We two would hold no strength for casting off 
These waves of imminent sin that round us break. 


ALONE. 


What if I call her back to me? .. My sweet! .. 
Nay, heart, be hard ; bear out the bitter part ; 
Break not the pathway of her fleeting feet,— 
Not though she wrong thy tenderness, fond heart . . 
Now! .. she is forth! . . I see her in the garden . . 
Rise up, crushed heart, lest misery bind and kill. 
A bitter jibe, to bid a soft heart harden, 
To tell a surging spirit, ‘ Peace! be still!’ .. 
Follow her, soul; say thou art her soul’s warden 
To ward off every named and nameless ill : 
Weave in thy being, O soul, with every wind, 
In every storm speak to her thy despair ; 
Make her soul know thou art fierce and frail and fair, 
For all the unlovely calm thou lurkst behind. 
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MOORLANDSIDE. 
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Ler us have a good fire, a clean 
hearth, and something inwardly 
cheering, to make the evening plea- 
sant withal, and I'll try and enter- 
tain you with an incident which 
happened to me thirty years ago. 
Let me premise that, if misfortune 
makes us acquainted with strange 
bedfellows, a ‘ merry-making’ some- 
times startles us with strange con- 
trasts. 

When I had arrived at the age 
at which the law, in its wisdom, 
invests us with the ‘dignity of man- 
hood,’ and the pleasure of being 
our own masters, I found myself a 
sojourner in one of those large ma- 
nufacturing villages with which the 
carboniferous districts of England 
are studded. 

The inhabitants of the place 
were what is called ‘a wages popu- 
lation ;’ that is, they all worked at 
something. ‘There were coal-pits, 
bleaching ‘ crofts,’ a print-works, 
paper-mills, and a cotton-factory. 
Wages were good, in proportion to 
the purchasing power of the sove- 
reign. With the factory-worker, 
board, lodging, and washing for 
7s.a week was the ordinary rule. 
For that he had ‘porridge-and-milk’ 
twice a day, and beef or bacon for 
dinner. There was wheaten-flour 
bread, and ‘ snap-and-rattle’ — a 
kind of very thin fermented oat- 

meal-cake —and oatmeal-loaves. 
The latter was a very solid descrip- 
ton of food, requiring both good 
teeth and good digestion. This 
bread went by the name of ‘ Jan- 
hock, and it gave its name to sig- 
nify any person of reliable honesty. 

‘He is rare Jannock,’ was about 

the most sterling compliment that 


could be paid to any one. On the 
other hand, to say of a man that 
he was ‘no Jannock’ was to con- 
sign him beyond redemption to the 
farthest of all Coventries. 

We worked six days in the week, 
from twelve to fourteen hours a 
day ; and on Sunday mornings the 
cream of our population went to 
church ; whilst on Sunday after- 
noons, weather permitting, we stroll- 
ed away in groups or pairs in the 
surrounding neighbourhood. We 
had, too, our little social gatherings 
for festive purposes, where very 
homely dancing formed the chief 
entertainment ; and upon an ad- 
venture arising out of one of these 
‘balls’ hangs the whole interest ot 
my narrative. Our ‘lasses,’ true 
to the traditions of their sex, spent 
all their surplus cash in personal 
adornment. Sometimes they went 
even farther than this, and mort 
gaged months and months of sav- 
ings in the same direction. The 
difference between Sunday and 
work-day dress was very marked ; 
in fact, so much so as to make re- 
cognition extremely difficult. Wo- 
men worked in coal-pits, and dressed 
not like women, but like men; and 
the factory-girls wore close-fitting 
all-round ‘ pinafores,’ or aprons, 
and ‘bedgowns,’ that completely 
altered their Sunday appearance. 
The same characteristic was true 
of the men and boys. Fustian 
round jackets and trousers, with 
caps of all shapes, distinguished 
them on week-days; but on Sun- 
days they tried hard to put in an 
appearance as ‘gentlemen.’ At a 
‘ball,’ you might be dancing and 
admiring all the evening, without 
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the slightest knowledge of what 
particular department of produc- 
tive manufactures your attractive 
partners might belong to. ‘That 
they were work-girls of some kind, 
you knew; but that is all you could 
know, unless some one chose to 
enlighten you. As may be sup- 
posed, a ‘ball’ in our village was 
rather a motley affair in its way ; 
and it was at one of these ‘ best- 
clothes’ disguises of our fair witch- 
ery that I was the heart-stricken 
victim. 

Some local event in our village 
led to a holiday being determined 
on ; and when people want a day’s 
play, any excuse will answer the 
purpose. Among otheramusements, 
we fixed upon a thoroughly ‘ public’ 
ball. Well, to most people’s minds, 
a ball at a village where cotton, 
coal, and iron were the predomi- 
nant elements would be expected 
to turn out rather a tame and un- 
polished affair. To be sure, a 


considerable scrutiny was to be 


exercised in the invitations to the 
different workpeople, so that the 
‘gentry’ would only mingle with 
‘toilers’ of a certain stamp. The 
ladies were delighted with the idea; 
and I think that I am not far out 
in saying that factory fingers drove 
factory needles and thread through 
factory muslin at a fearful rate dur- 
ing the last week of the prepara- 
tions. I had a theory of my own 
on such matters, which subsequent 
experience has only tended to con- 
firm, that in getting up any little 
local display, if you can manage to 
impress upon the female portion of 
your community that without their 
warm codperation and assistance 
the whole thing will be a failure, 
you may count upon an absolute 
success. 

In our little affair at Moorland- 
side, the ladies of the mill and of 
the mine seemed to have been told 
that, unless they put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel, the affair would 
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be doubtful in its results. It was 
fine autumn weather ; and, as was 
the custom with the inhabitants in 
those parts, they sat outside their 
doors when knitting or sewing, and 
gossiped with each other and with 
passing neighbours. Everything 
had a pleasant semi-rural appear- 
ance. ‘The young folks, after work- 
ing hours, generally mustered in 
little parties, the female portion 
talking earnestly and loudly on 
any particular ornamentation that 
was shown. 

In order that you may the better 
appreciate what is to follow, I will 
now introduce some of our neigh- 
bours to your notice. First, there 
was the Squire, whose good-will 
and pleasure had set all this ‘to- 
do’ afloat. In personal‘ appear- 
ance, he was a man about fifty 
years of age, with white curly hair, 
warm—very warm—coloured face, 
and a sturdiness of build that 
proved plainly he had a good din- 
ner every day, Sunday included. 
The Squire was a dweller within 
the land; he lived at Moorland- 
side House, surrounded by his 
mills and mines and workpeople, 
the sources and producers of his 
wealth. The well-kept lawn sloped 
down to the banks of the river 
Moor, whose gurgling waters fed 
his cyclopean engines with their 
mighty draughts, and gave our vil- 
lage a name. Seated in his study, 
with the charmingly-varied busy 
landscape spread out before him, 
the Squire could hear the stream 
dashing from a mill water-wheel 
and the clanking of the winding 
machinery, as it drew up ton after 
ton of treasure from the bowels of 
the earth. The Squire filled the 
triple character of landowner, ma- 
nufacturer, and ‘City-man.’ He 
was very active, very decisive on 
an emergency, and determined to 
see his decision carried out. 

His family consisted of two nieces 
and himself. The elder, ‘ Miss 
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Mary,’ was a tall fair young lady, 
very gentle in temper, and had a 
quiet dignified manner, that im- 
pressed you with the feeling that 
you were in the presence of a most 
superior young woman. She had 
very little to say for herself, thought 
a good deal, and worked hard both 
at home and abroad. She was 
somewhat measured in her move- 
ments, but she was never idle. She 
was always looked upon as ‘the 
lady of the house.’ Her sister was 
named Maud, and was an amusing 
contrast to Mary. Maud seemed 
to be a living ‘price-current’ of 
every single article required in a 
family. The butcher, fishmonger, 
grocer, draper—she was a match 
for them all. The baker, butter- 
man, and greengrocer—she had no 
occasion to trouble them, as the 
articles they supplied were in plenty 
athome. The shopkeepers of the 
village called the two young ladies 
‘the double Ms,’ on account of 
the initials of their Christian names, 
and because they were almost al- 
ways together. Maud was the 
housekeeper, and managed the 
servants ; from her fiat there was 
no appeal. She was comparatively 
short in stature, inclined to plump- 
ness, and exceedingly sharp in her 
prying abilities. She was of an 
active cheerful disposition, always 
bustling, always seeing that affairs 
were going on right in the kitchen. 
The servants at the House said 
that Miss Maud was half a dozen 
housekeepers rolled into one; for 
she knew everything, from clean- 
ing a saucepan to carrying in a 
heavy dinner. Both young ladies 
were in the full confidence of the 
Squire, being the children of a de- 
ceased sister whom he had brought 
up and educated. Their mother’s 
bosom companion was on the point 
of being mistress of Moorlandside, 
when an attack of fever cut her off 
in the very prime of her maiden- 
hood, and left the big house with- 
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out its expectant crown. The 
Squire rarely alluded to those long- 
departed days, so full of hope and 
promise ; the point was the tender- 
est one in his nature. But, when 
alone in his little study, where none 
but his cherished nieces were al- 
lowed to enter, the hale, gruff, off- 
handed man might have been seen 
gazing on a portrait enclosed in a 
glass case, that hung in front of 
him, and sobbing as if his big heart 
was about to burst asunder by the 
effort; whilst the tears ran down 
his cheeks, almost blinding him, 
and the right hand grasped con- 
vulsively an open letter that had 
been written long, long years ago. 
There were the faded hair-drawn 
lines, barely readable, and the 
small fine characters that distin- 
guished the lady’s writing of fifty 
years since. Then there was the 
autograph at the bottom, ‘ Mary,’ 
the last that that hand had signed 
—written also long, long years ago. 

‘Mary, never, never again And 
the strong man would wipe the 
tears once again from his eyes, and 
holding up the letter to the por 
trait, would wait for its answer, 
and, sobbing ‘Never, never again! 
sink exhausted into his large arm- 
chair, and gradually fall away to 
sleep. 

The Squire’s nieces spent much 
of their time in going among the 
poor, urging schooling, clothing 
clubs, girls’ sewing classes, and 
suchlike «fashionable homely mat- 
ters; they made very little noise 
in the world. The cosiness of Moor- 
landside was enough for them, and 
between the double government of 
their uncle and the rector, they al- 
ways managed to have their hands 
full. 

And that brings another person- 
age into view—the rector—by 
whom I was much patronised, as 
a promising young man in a small 
way. He was about the middle 
height, dark complexion, inclined 
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to want larger clothes by and by, 
kept two or three prize pigs, and 
divided his time between ornitho- 
logy and fly-fishing on one side, 
and preaching and village-lecturing 
on the other. He possessed a most 
excellent wife and the graduated 
‘blessings’ of a dozen matrimonial 
years divided by two. He estab- 
lished a kind of poultry farm, to 
show the people what they could 
do to help themselves in that way, 
if they chose. He nearly worked 
his poor wife to death in making 
her study the management of do- 
mestic poultry, and the best kind 
of ‘layers.’ That was his hobby, 
whilst hers was more upon dis- 
coveries in cottage cookery. 

He came of a Yorkshire family 
—‘a dalesman born,’ as he de- 
lighted to call himself; and he 
had a firm impression that the 
Yorkshire dalesmen—wives and 
families included—were the finest 
people in the world. He persisted 
that the real enduring manhood of 
England was not to be found far- 
ther south than an imaginary line 
from the lower point of the Wash 
to the river Dee; any chance dis- 
coveries of the said manhood be- 
yond those limits he held to be 
importations. He had a_ grand 
scheme for the rectification of 
counties, arguing that they should 
all be ‘ squared up,’ and not have 
pieces of one lying about in the 
middle of another, as if thrown 
there by some ‘great convulsion 
of nature.’ His wife hailed from 
Warwickshire, and on that account 
he ‘ would admit’ that an exploring 
party might possibly find some de- 
cent kind of folks in the remote 
nooks and corners of the Midland 
counties. 

Besides these we had the doctor 
and the lawyer and their families, 
all as leaders of our grand business. 

Well, the eventful evening at last 
arrived. To the ball we went, and 
found that one of the warehouses 


had been given up to us. There 
was plenty of light, plenty of floral 
decoration, plenty of everything. 
There was a goodly show of blue 
dress-coats, with velvet collars and 
gilt buttons, canary waistcoats, 
white duck-trousers, and pump 
shoes, neatly tied ; those who had 
watches displayed a black watered- 
silk ribbon across the snow-white 
finely-plaited shirt-front. We were 
proud of ourselves, of our leaders, 
and of the ample supply of exceed- 
ingly pretty-looking partners. Alto- 
gether, I take it, we were uncom- 
monly ‘ neat,’ and, in some few in- 
stances, ‘ gaudy.’ 

When I contrast the costume of 
the ladies with that which has pre- 
vailed amongst us and annoyed us 
for so many years past, I must give 
that of the former the preference. 
They wore no street-trailers to 
sweep all the filth under their 
petticoats ; no horror-suggesting 
chignon; and no vent-peg-heel 
boots to deform their feet. 

We had a profusion of unpreten- 
tious curls adorning the front part 
of the head, whilst the back hair 
was made up into a graceful spiral, 
fastened by a neat tortoise-shell 
comb. A narrow silk-velvet band, 
ornamented with such jewelry as 
the wearer could afford, circled the 
forehead. Every lady’s dress too 
came at least up to the surface 
line of the shoulder. In the head 
and neck of a well-formed young 
woman of that day there was really 
something to contemplate and ad- 
mire. Her fine womanly develop- 
ment, toned down to a_ perfect 
charm by her innate modesty, made 
men bow to her with a love and re- 
spect that can never be surpassed. 
Then again, if we turned our eyes 
floor-wards, we saw the prettiest of 
* sandals,’ fastened with the black- 
silk cross-gartering, that completed 
the portrait. There was no diffi- 
culty in writing ‘Stanzas to a Curl,’ 
‘My Lady’s Comb,’ the ‘ Tresses 
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that entrance,’ &c. Many an hour 
have I spent in filling the ‘Poets’ 
Corner’ of one of the country papers 
with such offerings. What the 
poetically-inclined young men of 
the present day do in this way, I 
cannot tell. But imagine a gush- 
ing heart consoling itself in ‘Chan- 
son to a Chignon,’ ‘ Her Porkpie 
Hat,’ or ‘ My dear Mud-scraper’! 
We will now walk into the ex- 
temporised ball-room. Ah, there 
is human nature again! Everybody 
‘measuring up’ everybody else. Of 
course, it is the men who usually 
amuse themselves with fastidious 
criticisms and good-natured slan- 
dering about complexion, style, 
trimming, and colour ; the ladies, 
when permitted, listening patiently. 
After joining in the dancing for 
some time, I was looking round 
for a seat, when I observed a 
vacant space near a little, merry, 
gipsy-looking girl, whom I had be- 
fore noticed sitting by herself, and 
who appeared to enjoy the fun 
that was going on amazingly. I 
had not seen her dance with any 
one; she looked a kind of minia- 
ture model of womanhood, and, 
from the deference paid to her by 
her acquaintances, and the confi- 
dent air she assumed, she seemed 
every inch a lady. She appeared to 
be scarcely out of her teens, and 
as she laughed and shook her tiny 
head, she displayed a treasury of 
teeth and a forest of curls that 
would have been the envy of a 
duchess. Her dress, too, was ex- 
ceedingly tasteful, and consisted of 
2 blue-flowered white muslin neatly 
trimmed, and set-off with ribbons 
of the same colour. I wondered 
why she had not danced; but 
thought, probably, that she might 
have met with an accident among 
the machinery of the factory where 
she worked, and so was lame. This 
last suggestion excited my sympa- 
thy, and, with the electric gallantry 
of two-and-twenty, I seated myself 
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beside her, and quickly drew her 
into conversation. As she spoke 
the vernacular of the county, and 
as I understood it perfectly, we 
were soon on familiar terms. Her 
sallies of wit and natural satire 
were shot at what was passing be- 
fore her with remarkable point and 
accuracy ; and the way in which 
she patronised people—especially 
her own sex—whilst she darted her 
little sting of sarcasm into some 
blunder or mishap, was the source 
of much amusement. She had, I 
found, one great advantage over 
most of her class ; she could read, 
and that was an accomplishment 
that was very rare among working- 
women at the time I speak of. This 
brought homage to her, and made 
her the depositary of many tender 
secrets amongst her female ac- 
quaintances. We had laughed and 
chatted on for some time, when I 
said : 

‘You haven’t danced during the 
evening ; how is that?’ 

*O, I’ve enjoyed myself very 
well sitting here.’ 

‘But are you not fond of danc- 
ing ? 

*O, yes, I am, very; and I’ve 
even taken lessons at Mr. Dango’s 
school twice a week all through 
last winter.’ 

‘Then I’m surprised that you 
have not added to your enjoyment 
during the last hour.’ 

*O, I’m in no hurry; there’s 
plenty of time yet. I follow the 
music with my feet on the floor ; so, 
you see, I’m notaltogether out of it.’ 

‘Well, but that is a poor imita- 
tion, when the real thing is before 
you.’ 

I was now feeling my way to get 
sufficient encouragement from the 
little lady to ask her to be my part- 
ner in the next dance, when another 
girl, who had joined us, said : ‘She 
is very proud, and not likely to 
dance with anybody.’ This roused 
my gallantry, and I asked if I 
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might obtain her something in the 
way of refreshment. 

‘Well, let me see. I should like 
a glass of bilberry-wine, if you could 
get it.’ 

‘You shall have it; but tell me, 
have you no partner?” 

*No; not yet.’ 

‘Are you waiting for one?’ 

‘I’m waiting till Mr. “ Right” 
comes.’ 

‘Who is Mr. Wright ?’ 

‘Don’t you know? I thought 
that everybody knew Mr. Right ; 
at any rate, I’m sure there’s not a 
girl in this room that doesn’t know 
who Mr. Right is. Here, Nelly 
Wigan ; he doesn’t know who Mr. 
Right is ; isn’t he simple ?’ 

‘ Perhaps Mr. “ Right” may come 
before Mr. “Simple” goes,’ replied 
Miss Nelly Wigan ; and both young 
ladies laughed, and screamed, and 
wiped their eyes, and shook their 
little sides, and danced their ex- 
uberant tresses in’ a way that can- 
not well be described. 


The home-made vintage was 
procured, and the pleasant little 
téte-d-téle went on. 

‘Well, do you think you can en- 
joy yourself now ?’ 

‘QO, I am enjoying myself very 


much. He has come” said she 
suddenly, springing froin the seat 
to the floor. 

‘Who has come?’ I asked, rising 
to look round the room. 

‘O, Mr. Right, that I told you 
about.’ 

‘Mr.Wright—Mr.Wnght! where 
is he?’ said I, looking wistfully 
among the crowd, and feeling 
slightly piqued, mind you, and 
just the least perceptible burn ris- 
ing to my ears. 

* Why, here he is, you big stupid 
and she laughed and shot her arm 
within mine instantly. ‘Do you 
think,’ she continued, ‘that I would 
have wasted my fun upon yow all 
this time, if you hadn’t satisfied 
me that you were Mr. “ Right” ? 
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‘I see,’ I replied ; ‘a new light 
breaks in upon me !’ 

‘Come on. I want you to hand 
me through “Sir Roger de Cover- 
ly ;’ I'll be Cinderella, and you'll 
be the Prince in the fairy tale ; 
we're nearer the mark that way 
than you have any notion of. I'll 
show you whether I can dance, or 
not ; and away we went under an- 
other laughing salute and a shake 
of the curl forest. 

Well, we danced, and to my 
mind, then, the famous ‘ Sir Roger’ 
had never been so splendidly per- 
formed. Dance succeeded dance, 
interrupted only by supper, when 
it was plain that the amusement 
was beginning to tell upon all, as 
the seats were fully tenanted. 

‘Well, now, I have gossiped 
with you, danced with you, and 
have had no other Cinderella but 
you; in fact, have been nobody’s 
prince but yours since I first spoke 
to you, and yet I don’t know your 
name.’ 

The little lady looked seriously 
at me for a second or two, then 
drooped her eyelids, and bent her 
head. 

‘You don’t speak ; have you no 
name ?” 

‘Yes, I have a name, and a 
home, too;’ and at the same time 
shaking a nice needle-worked white 
handkerchief out of its folds, she 
applied it to her eyes, as if the air 
of the room was too warm. 

‘ My name is Milly Minton,’ she 
continued ; ‘and I have enjoyed 
myself to-night so as I never en- 
joyed myself in my life before, and 
I’m sure I never shall so enjoy my- 
self again.” And Milly Minton 
spoke with an earnestness and 
depth of feeling, as if her ‘ sleep of 
sorrow’ was coming upon her. ‘ Yes, 
I shall never have such a night’s 
enjoyment again, I know I shall 
not, if I was to live for a thousand 
years. O, how I wish that I was 
somebody else but whatI am! I 
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shall never forget this night. What 
it must be to bea fine lady, and 
speak your mind whenever you 
choose !” 

This was uttered in a kind of 
loud ‘talking to herself,’ as it were ; 
and up to this moment I sincere- 
ly believe that Milly had not the 
slightest idea that I heard a single 
word she said. Applying her hand- 
kerchief again in a way to suggest 
that the room had become consi- 
derably warmer, she proceeded : 

‘ How very, very kind of you to 
take such notice of a poor ignorant 
girl like me, and make me so hap- 
py all the evening, when there were 
so many young folks, both lads and 
lasses, very much superior to me, 
wanting your company! Believe 
me, sir, I can never thank you 
enough, and / can never forget you 
for the trouble you have taken to 
please me.’ 

And Milly again relapsed into 
‘ thinking aloud.’ 

‘Won't mother be delighted to 


know that I’ve had the preference 
from such a young fellow—nearly 
twice as high as myself—amongst 


the tallest in the room! O that I 
were a fine lady, that I could talk 
to him in his own way!’ And then 
Milly had a silent ‘ think’ for some 
time, when she turned to me and 
said, 

‘What a delightful thing it must 
be to have a brother a scholar and 
a gentleman—one who can talk to 
you about everything, and read and 
explain everything "” 

‘Yes, I dare say it is,’ I replied ; 
‘but from what little 1 have seen, 
brothers don’t seem to fatigue them- 
selves much in that direction. ‘They 
generally allow their sisters the 
pleasure of hunting out information 
for themselves.’ 

Some friends who were living 
near Milly now came up to tell 
her that they ‘were going to put 
their things on, and get ready for 
home, as it was late.’ Milly re- 
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luctantly went with them, and re- 
turned in a few minutes muffled 
and cloaked for the road. I did 
not care to stay behind; indeed, 
there was a general break-up of the 
company, as the clock had struck 
‘three. On coming out, I gave 
her my arm, and we went about 
saying ‘ good-night’ to all whom we 
knew who did not happen to be go- 
ing our way. We all lived within a 
three-mile circle ; but country peo- 
ple care very little about a walk 
home of three miles after a night’s 
pleasure. Pipes were lighted, and 
the men marshalled themselves 
with their respective wives and 
neighbours, and started homewards. 

On beginning our journey down 
the road, Milly withdrew her arm, 
and walked by my side. 

‘ Hallo, Milly, what do you mean 
by that? Your good prince is go- 
ing to see his Cinderella home, 
which is far beyond the fairy 
tale.’ 

We were a little distance in the 
rear; and as everybody in front 
was laughing and talking, we could 
speak in a natural tone. 

‘I'ma little sad,’ said she. ‘Only 
to think that you have been with 
me so many hours, danced with 
me so often, and now taking me 
home along with neighbours, and 
that I shouldn’t know your name ! 
How very curious! I know what 
you are well enough, for I was told 
that by one of the Squire's ser- 
vants ; but I never thought of ask- 
ing what your name was. Should 
not J glory to be able to write 
something all out of my own head 
that they would print in the news- 
papers! But I am a poor ignorant 
country wench, who can hardly 
read the homely tales in the maga- 
zine that we get out of the library 
for a penny a week.’ 

‘I dare say you would like to be 
able to write, Milly; for there is 
no denying that, as the world goes, 
it has now and then bits of silver 
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linings to its own special dark 
clouds.’ 

‘Ah, you were very happy too, 
I could see that you were; and I 
knew that I was making you enjoy 
yourself like Jannock. Did not I 
make you laugh at the joke about 
widow Dobson and her two sweet- 
hearts? That was a good un, and 
has gone the round of the whole 
country side. We call her “widow” 
Dobson when we tell that tale, but 
not at other times. She was there 
to-night, and came up to us after 
you brought me the bilberry-wine. 
She was dressed in a dark muslin 
with white sprig, and although a 
widow, she wore no cap.’ 

‘She looks young for a widow.’ 

‘Yes; she is only about eight- 
and-twenty, and works at the paper- 
mill. She earns very good wages, 
and two or three likely young fel- 
lows have been long trying to get 
her to “set her cap” at them. You 
know what I mean; but she says 
it is wonderful how matrimony 
wakens one up. Jenny Dobson 
means to try again, when the se- 
cond Mr. “ Right” comes. She 
has no children, and she says that 
it is dreadfully lonely to sit in one’s 
cottage with nobody nearer than a 
neighbour to talk to. ‘“ Why,” she 
says, “it was but t’other day that 
I was a little bit of a chit of a lass 
in a pinafore ; and I’ve been a wife, 
and now I’m a widow. But this 
poorwench, Jenny, must surely have 
another chance in life’s lucky-bag, 
and she means to draw it soon. 
Bless thee, child, I do not think 
that I’m an hour over five-and- 
twenty ; but the long-tongued gab- 
blers will gabble one’s character 
away, thou knows, wench; and 
what can thou do but look sharp 
out for thyself?” 

‘She always says that she is no 
more than five-and-twenty; but she 
must be three years beyond that, 
and is getting old, you know. But 
as we young uns say, “She has 
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had one try; let somebody else 
have a turn now.” She wanted to 
know all about you ; but I said that 
I did not know myself, only what 
the Squire’s servants had told me, 
and that you had been very kind 
to me, and all that. She said that 
she would undertake to find you 
out in five minutes, when she once 
began. And do you know that I 
was frightened she was going to 
try? We lasses, when we go any- 
where like this, tremble when we 
see her sometimes. I have often 
heard my poor father say, that a 
young widow earning good wages 
could, if she laid herself out for the 
job, grab the finest chap in the 
parish. My brother Bob, the one 
that is the blacksmith, once worked 
at the foot of Quarry Fell, and got 
acquainted with a widow there in 
a rather curious way. Bob is not 
a bad-looking chap; so one day 
this innocent widow had broken 
her tongs, and brought them into 
the smithy to be mended. In less 
than aweek they were broken again, 
and kept breaking, until his mas- 
ter’s wife—Bob has since wed their 
daughter Sally—sent for mother, 
and said, “I must bundle this lad 
off, or he’ll be chained up in a 
fashion he doesn’t expect.” And 
so the two mothers and the daugh- 
ter Sally set off, and landed Bob 
safely home.’ 

‘Well, Milly, I shall be very glad 
to see you at the geranium-show 
next week, and, if the right Mr. 
Right happens to be with you, I 
shall be glad to welcome him too.’ 

‘Ha, ha,ha! To think that you 
shouldn’t have understood that 
joke. All the girls were jealous of 
me after you came to my side ; and 
well they might be! I’m old enough 
to know that that is great comfort 
to a woman, especially if the jealous 
ones should be better offthan one’s 
self.’ 

‘Milly, you mustn’t be vain, 
spiteful, or uncharitable. Your 
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vanity has made you proud. I saw 
nobody jealous.’ 

‘O, but 7/did! There was Miss 
Tub, the cooper’s daughter, would 
have given her eyes out to have had 
my place. You danced twice with 
her, and she made sure of you all 
night; there were half a dozen 
more besides her biting their finger- 
nails, I know.’ 

* Milly, ’'m not much older than 
you are, but if I hadn’t perhaps 
seen a little more of the world than 
you have, you would turn my head, 
and make me nearly as proud and 
as vain as yourself.’ 

‘Thank goodness, nobody could 
ever say that I was ever either 
proud or vain ! 

The little model-morsel of hu- 
manity was ‘eaten-up’ with both 
failings, but she didn’t know it. 

‘Proud and vain, indeed! O, 
no, nothing of that kind I can war- 
rant you. No, no!’ 

‘Do not talk such nonsense. I 
know Miss Tub very well; and a 


good, homely, industrious girl she 
is. Iam sure at places like that 
where we were to-night, Miss Tub 
could have had her pick and choice 
of all the young fellows of her own 


station who were there. I should 
only have been too glad to have 
led her out again, if I had not 
thought that she might have been 
preéngaged.’ 

‘Well, what made her smile, 
sneering like, whenever she passed 
us ?” 

‘Why, she knew me, and pro- 
bably knows you, and that I don’t 
know you. Or she may not have 
the best opinion of me, and thought 
that you were in rather loose com- 
pany, eh?” 

‘I feel that I am wrong; but 
you must forgive me, for you know 
that I’m only a woman, after all.’ 

‘Well, Milly, you’re near home 
now. I shall see you and Mr. 
Right next week ?” 

‘Ah, if you were to see me to- 
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morrow you wouldn’t speak to 
me.’ 

‘ Not speak to you, Milly ! Don’t 
talk such nonsense ” 

‘Well, you wouldn’t. It isn’t 
nonsense. I tell you, if you see me 
to-morrow, or any day, or any time 
in my workday clothes, you'll pass 
me by and won't speak to me—that 
I'll have to speak first. Ah, we 
lead a very rough life where I work, 
I can tell you. Swearing and bad 
language every minute of the day— 
women as well as men. Do you 
know that I stuff my ears with cot- 
ton, so as not to hear what is going 
on. If it was not for poor mother, 
I wouldn’t stay an hour. They call 
me “ religious” and “ sanctified” on 
account of my dislike to both their 
talk and company. Ugh! my flesh 
creeps at times, when I can’t help 
it. Instead of going out romping 
of an evening, I’ve stuck to the 
school ; and when a word beats me, 
I take the book over to our clog- 
maker, who was a sergeant in the 
army, and he puts me to rights, or 
his wife does. I am wondering whe- 
ther I shall ever be able to learn 
grammar, so as to speak as ladies 
do. Ihave friends who are going to 
try and have something done for 
me; turn me to better account, as 
they call it. O, I dosowish I was 
a fine lady! Then I could talk to 
you in your own way, and call you 
—you—without being impudent. 
We have got to the end ofthe lane 
where our cottage is. Good-night, 
and again let me thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for your 
kindness. But, mind, you will pass 
me by without speaking to me the 
next time you see me, if I have my 
workday clothes on. Mark my 
words. You'll show your pride 
then ; I know that you'll be stuffed 
full of it by that time. Good-bye.’ 

And Milly turned down the lane 
with a few neighbours, who had 
been waiting for her coming up to 
the corner. 
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I went home, some two miles 
‘farther on, to go to bed and fall 
asleep as soon as possible, for I was 
very tired, and, as Milly said, ‘ very 
happy’ with the evening’s entertain- 
ment. I came downstairs about mid- 
day, and found my breakfast ready. 
As I sat over my coffee, my head 
was of course full of Milly Minton ; 
but it was more the fulness of curio- 
sity than anything else. She cer- 
tainly appeared to me to be a re- 
markable being—a miniken Ve- 
nus, lively, dark, and full-blooded 
as the haughtiest dame of Anda- 
lusia; with a face that Murillo 
alone could have expressed upon 
canvas. When she drooped her 
look in seriousness, her long black 
eyelashes seemed to overweigh her 
half-closed eyelids, and cast a dark 
shadow adown the bright russet 
cheeks. No wonder that my head 
at two-and-twenty was full of Milly. 

Breakfast being over, my next 
proceeding was to go out and see 
whether I could learn anything 
about Milly, who she was, and what 
she was, and what was the ‘ dread- 
ful’ occupation she followed. To 
be sure, I might have solved the 
problem at once by simply going 
to the lane-end where I left her 
last night and inquiring there. But 
there were several drawbacks to 
such a plan. In the first place 
there were three or four lanes pretty 
close together on the road, and I 
think that, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, Cinderella’s 
prince may be pardoned if he failed 
to remember which particular lane- 
end was the one up which that en- 
gaging young lady vanished through 
the moonbeams from his sight. 
Again, apart from that, the appear- 
ance of a perfect stranger, inquir- 
ing among artisans’ families of the 
‘rough-and-ready’ school for a dam- 
sel of nineteen or twenty, was beset 
with its own little difficulties. The 
young men of the place might not 
have relished ‘pretty Milly’ being 
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called upon by ‘a foreigner,’ and a 
beating or stoning by twenty or 
thirty of those natives, to say no- 
thing of the nearest horse-pond, 
were contingencies that had to be 
taken into account. 

Furthermore, it was not the cus- 
tom for people of the working- 
classes to go by their own names. 
Thus Milly might, probably, be 
called, ‘Sal o’ Bet’s o’ t’ Lane-end 
o’ owd Tum’s o’ t’ Kluff’s wench.’ 
That is, Sarah’s girl, Sarah being 
the daughter of Elizabeth, of the 
Lane-end, who is the daughter of 
old Thomas of the Clough. The 
clough is a cleft in a hill-side, gene- 
rally wooded, with a brook running 
at the bottom. So that, all these 
things being taken together, the 
lane-end method of inquiry was not 
to be thought of. Meeting some 
of my acquaintances, ‘I began to 
feel my way, but to no purpose. 
To their credit be it said, banter 
was very plentiful, every one, seem- 
ingly, having laid in an ample sup- 
ply with which to greet me. But 
nobody knew Milly ; ‘she was with 
those labouring people at some of 
the places a few miles down the 
road.’ She had never been seen 
before, but all agreed that they 
would be sure to know her if they 
saw her again. 

Several days passed on, and we 
were beginning to settle down into 
our old grooves, as if nothing what- 
ever had taken place. I had oc- 
casion to call in at the rectory 
during the week, and before my 
shadow had barely darkened the 
doorway, the presiding goddess of 
that family nest of comfort and 
ever-continuous baby-chirping op- 
ened a tremendous fire upon me. 

*O, welly, welly, welly! How 
could you make such a fool of your- 
self as you did the other might? 
You must have been downright 
bewitched.’ 

‘I made no fool of myself what- 
ever. I merely followed the hu- 
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mour of the play, and played like 
the rest.’ 

‘ Play do you call it? O, welly, 
welly ! 

I had soon enough of that sort 
of welcome, and in a very short 
time took my leave. Thus time 
went on with us there. But one 
could not stop people’s mouths. 

A good many ‘ friends’ laughed 
at my expense ; but, for the life of 
me, I could not discern how the 
fun was being spun out, to last so 
long. Of course, some of them 
knew what I did not know then, 
that is, what Milly’s occupation 
was; and they chuckled with all 
the charity of one’s neighbours at 
the ‘ nice’ state of feeling that I 
should be in when their knowledge 
broke in upon me. They had 
made a false estimate of my cha- 
racter altogether. 

At the very best, I knew that 
Milly could be only a factory girl, 
but of what grade—whether in 
paper-mill or cotton-mill—I was 


unable to say; and I was too 
much taken up with her agreeable 
prattle on the night in question 
for the thought of asking her ever 


once to enter my head. But the 
solution of the mystery was much 
nearer and more startling than my 
wildest guesses would have led me 
to anticipate. 

One afternoon, when the subject 
was dying out, I was musingly stroll- 
ing along the bank of the river fac- 
ing the Squire’s dwelling-house and 
works. I wanted to find a near 
cut across the moor to a distant 
hamlet, without going through one 
of the Squire’s collieries that lay in 
my way. There was no one near 
me of whom to inquire, and I went 
slower. At length, in the distance, 
I observed a colliery-lad coming 
home from his work. He had 
on the customary blucher shoes, 
blue stockings, short woollen trou- 
sers, and upper dress to match, 
with a skull-cap, having in front a 
place in which to stick a candle 
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when a safety-lamp was not re- 
quired. Coming nearer, I noticed 
that he had been hard at work, and 
that he was very much begrimed. 
As I was speculating whether he 
would give me a saucy answer, or 
throw a stone at me when he had 
passed to a safe distance, he sud- 
denly turned down the bank of the 
river and went out of sight. At 
this moment I heard a ditcher at 
work, and got all the information 
I wanted from him. Presently the 
colliery-lad reappeared witha bunch 
of wild flowers in his hand, which 
he was greatly admiring and arrang- 
ing; this satisfied me about my 
safety from stone-throwing. We 
neared, we met; he stared at me, 
opened his mouth and eyes—the 
latter as lustrous as black diamonds 
—-started firmly to his feet, stopped 
a moment, took a very long-drawn 
breath, and passed slowly on, turn- 
ing the head to preserve the fixed 
look as he went. I became quite 
flushed ; I imagined that the boy 
was ‘ funning’ me in his own rude 
way, and that he well deserved to 
have his ears pulled for his imper- 
tinence. But then, I thought, it 
would never do for a powerful 
young fellow like me to hurt a 
mere child on his way home from 
a hard day’s work. In an instant 
I heard an explosion of laughter 
that startled me. Turning round, 
quite angered, I shook my clenched 
fist at him; but he didn’t move; 
he only laughed the harder, and 
shook his tiny group of closed fin- 
gers in return. 

‘Ha, ha, ha! Didn’t I tell you 
that you would pass me without 
speaking to me the next time we 
met? Didn't I say, You'll show 
your pride ‘Aen? I knew you'd be 
stuffed full of it by that time. Ha, 
ha, ha!’ And the skull-cap was 
pulled off, large clusters of shining 
jet hair rolled down the coal-dust- 
covered shoulders, the blackened 
hands were held out, and—J////y 
Minton stood before me! 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


FROM THE EPIGRAMS OF MARTIAL. 


‘ Vitam que faciunt beatiorem,’ EPIGRAM X, 47. 


——— 


Wuart renders mine* a happy life, 
And with advancing years more mellow ? 
What keeps your Martial clear of strife, 
And makes him such a jovial fellow ? 


I'll tell you. First, my income flows 
From no laborious occupation ; 

But quite spontaneously grows, 
Bequeathed me by a dead relation. 


Fertile my field. When days are raw, 

The whole year round my hearth glows fairly. 
I scorn the luxuries of law ; 

And politics indulge in rarely. 


My mind is calm, my spirits light, 

In body I am sound and healthy ; 
Simple my life, ignoring quite 

The mean repute of being wealthy. 


My friends are few, but intimate— 
A genial knot of fellow-sinners, 
Who my ménage appreciate, 
And are not bought with heavy dinners. 


Sober, yet jovial, eve’s delights ; 

I’m chaste, though pleasure nowise scorning ; 
Sweet slumber renders short the nights, 

And bearable to-morrow morning. 


Enjoy, nor wish to change, your state 

The while you draw this mortal breath ; 
And calmly you shall then await, 

Nor dread, the certain day of death. 


t 
4 
In this version it will be evident that the heading ‘In Seipsum’ has been in view rather : 
than the ordinary title ‘In Yudéam Martialem,’ 
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